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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



TO THE ENGLISH EBITIOK. 



My work upon The Bdigion of larad is offered to the English 
public in the same fonn in which it originally saw the light 
in 1869-70. I have had to make no alterations of any impor- 
tance. Of course, I should now have put forward this or that 
detail somewhat otherwise than five years ago, but this could 
not be done in looking through the proofs. I have also been 
obliged to leave untouched the literature of recent years» for I 
could not possibly do it justice. Thus, for example, the diver- 
gent opinion of my esteemed friend Bishop Colenso* upon a 
few points deserves much more than a passing remark; the 
mistaken conception of sound criticism formed by Dr. H. 
Graetzf cannot be refuted in a couple of lines. Let the reader, 
therefore, take my book as I wrote it, and let him judge it by 
its own date. The following references may serve to supple- 
ment those which occur in the work itself: — 

Pp. 33, 34 — ^The dates which are given here and elsewhere 
are borrowed from the Old Testament itself, but only partially 

* The PetUaUuck and the Book of Joshua eriHeaUy examined. Part VI. (London, 
1871); Leaurei on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone (London, 1878). 

t Geseh, der Juden wm den ÜUesten Zeiten hU auf die Gegemcartf Band L Liel 
1-9 (Leipiig, 1873, 1874). 



VÜi AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

agree with the Assyrian chronology. Comp., among others^ 
E. Schrader, die KeUivschrifUn und das AlU TestamerU (Giessen, 
1872). 

P. 97. — ^With regard to the text of 1 Sam. xiv. 18 and other 
corrupt passages in the books of Samuel, comp. J. Wellhauaen, 
der Text der Bücher Samuelis urUersuckt (Goettingen, 1872). 

Pp. 108 — 115. — The ideas put forward here are developed 
more fully in Thed, Tijdschrift, Vol V. 255—312 (1871). 

Pp. 129 seq. — I hope to give elsewhere the reasons why 
Bishop Golenso's opinion as to the deuteronomic origin of Exod. 
XX. 1 — 17 seems to me to be inadmissible. 

Pp. 166, 171. — Ghabas has stated his views concerning the 
Hyksös more fully not only in his treatise, Lts Pasteurs en 
Egypte (Amsterdam, 1868), but also in his BeeJierches pour 
servir d Vhistoire de la 19iènie Dynastie (Paris, 1872), pp. 99 
sqq., 142 sq., 153 sqq., 163 sq. Gomp. Tiele, in the ITieol, 
Tijdschrift, Vol VII. 618—634 (1873), upon this subject, and 
upon the investigations of Eisenlohr {Der Papyrus Harris and 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archceology, I. 355 — 384). 

Pp. 224, 228. — That which is said here can now be illustrated 
by means of the Moabite stone or the pillar of Mesa. Prof 
L. Diestel has given an excellent review of the very extensive 
literature upon this subject in the Jahrbücher f H/r Deutsche 
Theologie, Band xvi. 615 — 651. 

Pp. 232, 233. — 2 Sam. xi. 11 ought also to have been quoted. 

Pp. 249, 254 — To the writings mentioned here can now be 
added G. P. Tiele, vergelijkende geschiedenis van de Egyptische en 
Mesopotamische Godsdiensten (Amsterdam, 1872). The religion 
of Babyion and Assur is treated on pp. 282 — 413. 



author's preface, ix 

Pp. 278 sq. — ^According to Tiele, 1. c. pp. 558 seq., Jahveh 
was originally the god of the Kenites. Comp. with this what I 
wrote on pp. 179 — 182, 358 seq., 403 : thus his opinion is not 
absolntely opposed to mine. 

Pp. 292, 299, 337 sqq.— The history of the Levites is treated 
at greater length in Theol Tijdschrift, Vol VI. 628—670 (1872). 

Pp. 297, 302, 304 sq. — Comp. Wellhausen, L c. pp. xiL xiii., 
with regard to the true reading of Judges ix. 28, as well as with 
regard to Jahveh and BaaL 

P. 354 (comp. 365). — Concerning Elisha's exertions in the 
reigns of Jehu and his successors, comp. Nieuw en Ovd, 1871, 
pp. 391 — 416. 

Pp. 409 — 412. — R Böhmer's critique, das erste Biieh der 
Thora, pp. 236 sqq., which attributes Gen xxxiv. 2b, 5, 7, 13b, 
19, 23, 26 b, 27, 31, to the reviser, is by all means worthy of 
further consideration The main points in my view would be 
confirmed by this. 

A. KUENEK 
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INTEODUCTION. 



The Beligion of Israel: can it be necessary to bespeak the 
reader's interest in a book on this subject ? 

The land in which the Israelites lived is small in extent. Its 
area is about equal to that of Belgium. It was not thickly 
populated, and it also served as a dwelling-place for other people 
besides the tribes of Israel, for the Phoenicians and Philistines. 
Compared with the nations with which they came in contact one 
after another, with the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians 
and the Persians, the Israelites were a small, nay, an insignificant 
people. On political ground they have never played an impor- 
tant part In their prosperity they swayed the sceptre over their 
immediate neighbours ; but they themselves were an easy prey 
to the great monarchies of Asia. Time after time they were 
obliged, however unwillingly, to bear the yoke of foreign con- 
querors, and they had already been transported once from their 
native soU, when they at length lost their existence as a nation, 
after a desperate struggle with the legions of Home. 

But it is just in this their weakness that the Israelites are the 
most remarkable people of antiquity. In the very individuality 
which they have been able to retain to the present day, lies an 
incontestable proof of their inner vitality. Wlrile her more 
powerful oppressors have long since disappeared from the stage 
of history, Israel, driven from her native country, scattered hither 
and thither, hunted and crushed, still remains, and is still true 
to her past. She still "dwells" — according to Balaam's prophecy — 

VOL. I. B 



2 THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 

*' alone * and is not reckoned among the nations." The cause of 
this phenomenon is not far to seek : the explanation of the pro- 
longed existence of the Israelites lies in their attachment to their 
religion. This attachment has but little significance as evidence 
of the truth of their belief: error too has its true friends and its 
martyrs. But a form of religion which could endure such changes 
of times and such manifold attacks, has undoubtedly the strongest 
claim upon our interest. 

That interest rises when we observe the influence which Israel 
has exercised in the domain of religion. Christianity and Islam- 
ism have emanated from Israel The millions throughout the 
world who profess these two wide-spread religions, pray to the 
Grod of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. To them Israel's history is 
sacred. It is true, they believe that they occupy a higher position 
than the one maintained by the offspring of Jacob, but they do 
not wish on that account to be considered to have disowned their 
origin. In spite of many important differences, their spiritual 
relationship to Israel is still manifest. Far from denying this, 
Israel herself glories in the fact that the followers of Jesus and 
of Mahomed have derived that which is good and true in their 
worship from the "Old Covenant," from the " people of the Book." 
Even could we for a moment forget that we ourselves, as Chris- 
tians, are so greatly indebted to Israel, we should yet desire to 
become acquainted with the origin and growth of a religion which 
has achieved so many conquests. It appears here, if anywhere, 
how unreasonable it would be to ''despise the day of small 
things f f for here we are reminded of " the grain of mustard 
seed, which indeed is the least of all seeds, but when it is grown, 
it is the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof."! 

The year 70 of the Christian era is the limit of our examina- 
tion of the religion of Israel Jerusalem was then reduced by 
Titus, the temple was burnt and the Jewish state came to an 
end. But the Jewish religion still remained in existence. Even 

* Nam. xxiii. 9. f Zeob. ir. 10. t Mat! xiii. 81, 82. 
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after Christianity was bom and had detached itself from the 
Synagogue, a great part of the Jewish people remained true to 
the belief of their fathers, and the Jewish religion underwent 
many important alterations. Its later history, which goes on 
to the present day, retains its unmistakable interest. But from 
the period which we have fixed as our limit, the Jewish is no 
longer one of " the principal religions." In as far as it has been 
independent and purely Jewish, the quiet labour expended by 
the learned among the Jews on the development and completion 
of their belief has exercised little or no influence beyond the 
narrow circle of the community itself In history they un- 
doubtedly fill no unimportant part. They have always shown 
a great capacity for appropriating the civilization of the people 
in whose midst they have lived, and for modifying their own 
Tdigious conceptions in harmony with it. Scarcely had they 
been allowed a certain amount of freedom, before they made use 
of it and took an active part in intellectual movements. Among 
other things, they have performed very important service as 
mediators between Mussulmans and Christians. But general 
progress no longer proceeds from them, however much it may 
sometimes be promoted by them. The history of Judaism is a 
reflection of that of Islam and of Christianity, and not the con- 
versa The modifications which it undergoes, whatever weight 
they may have for those directly concerned» can lay no claim 
to general interest. Therefore we believe that it will be suffi- 
cient if we sketch them rapidly in a last chapter, an appendix 
as it were, of this work. For a deliberate and more exhaustive 
treatment, moreover, it would be necessary to call in the aid of 
other powers than those at the disposal of the author of this 
history. 

In spite of the restriction which we have attempted to justify, 
the task which lies before us is still great in extent and in the 
highest degree difficult. Although we need not follow the Israel- 
itish records in beginning at the creation of the world, our 
historical review extends over several centuries. If the sources 

b2 



4 THB RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 

of our infonnation flow richly enough here and there, in other 
places they are scanty or very turbid The greatest diflSculty, 
however, lies where one would least think of seeking it» in the 
knowledge of his subject which the author must suppose his 
readers to possess. From our youth upwards, we have all had 
ready the answer to the question, how Israel's religion originated 
and was developed. If now we could adopt that answer, or at 
least proceed to build upon it, our task would be simple enough. 
But this is not the case. In many respects our conception of 
the religious history of Israel will differ from current ideas, and 
wiU even be diametrically opposed to them. If, from the nature 
of the case, the accuracy of that conception cannot in the strictest 
sense of the word be demonstrated in a popular work like this, 
how shall the author avoid the appearance of arbitrariness ? — 
how shall he even escape the accusation that he has no respect 
for sacred things ? 

Peculiar obligations devolve upon the author in consequence 
of his being placed thus with regard to his readers. He must 
not allow himself the freedom which he might claim in handling 
another subject If in that case he could let his work speak for 
itself, in the present he must render an account of his principles. 
The reader has a right to know who addresses him, and why 
this particular tone is used and no other. The author, on his 
side, must be careful to make himself known, and as far as 
possible to justify his deviations from current views. 

We will therefore fix our attention in turn upon mir stand- 
point, upon the sources of ov/r information, and upon t?ie plan and 
division of this history. 



I. OUE STANDPOINT. 

Our standpoint is sketched in a single stroke, as it were, by 
the manner in which this work sees the light It does not stand 
entirely alone, but is one of a number of monographs on ** the 
principal religions." For us the Israelitish is one of those reli- 
gions, nothing less, but also nothing more. 

In that general title, "the principal religions," it is by no 
means implied that there exists no difference in value between 
the forms of religion thus indicated. Nothing hinders us from 
estimating one a good deal higher than another. Just as they 
differ from each other in origin, in development, in significance 
for mankind, so they differ in value. According to the point of 
view from which they are examined, a different opinion of them 
will.be formed, but it lies in the nature of the case that the 
appreciation of all "principal religions" cannot be one and the 
same. 

On the other hand, however, this common appellation points 
to a certain mutual conformity. To be able to unite a number 
of phenomena in one group, we must regard them as homoge- 
neous. In a word, the idea of including the Israelitish and the 
Christian among ''the principal religions" deserves approbation 
and applause only if there exist no specific difference between 
these two and all the other forms of religion. Unless it be from 
want of thought, this cannot be admitted by those who derive 
the Jewish and Christian religions from special divine revelation 
and all other forms from human invention. For this idea places 
so deep a gulf between those two and the rest of " the principal 
religions," that their union in one group can only lead to mis- 
understanding and confusion. 
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But surely it is a fact that the sacred records of the Israelites 
and the Christians attribute to each of these two religions a 
supernatural origin : may we simply overlook this fact ? By no 
means. The rise of that belief, among Israelites and Christians, 
is one of the most important facts in their rel^ous history, and 
must be not only acknowledged, but also, if possible, explained. 
But here it behoves us not to forget that this belief is by no 
means exclusively characteristic of Israelites and Christians. 
They hold it in common with the adherents of many, nay, of 
most other forms of religion. Zarathustra» S&kya-Mooni and 
Mahomed, pass among their followers for envoys of the Godhead ; 
and in the estimation of the Brahmin, the Yedas and the laws of 
Manou are holy, divine books. At the same time it does not 
follow from this that the description of those forms of religion 
must start from that belief. No one expects or requires this for 
Buddhism or Islam ; with what right then can it be demanded 
with respect to Judaism or Christianity ? If we look upon those 
other religions as so many manifestations of the religious spirit 
of mankind, are we not bound to examine the Israelitish and 
the Christian religions also from the same point of view ? 

This at least is the view taken by modem theological science. 
The latter places itself in the position, not of belief, which 
recognizes no truth beyond the circle in which it itself rules, 
but of impartial criticism, which, instead of applying the same 
standard to everything, acknowledges the claims of variety, and 
notices the good wherever and under whatever form it finds it. 
To be sure, there is a vast difference between this standpoint 
and that which we may call ecclesiastical, because it has pre- 
vailed for centuries in the Christian Church, and is still the 
most common in some ecclesiastical circles. It cannot be neces- 
sary to describe it at length; it is unfamiliar to none of us. 
We all know the doctrine that Ood chose out of all the nations 
of the earth one alone, the Israelites, to guard and propagate the 
knowledge of his being and his will, until the time when it 
pleased him to extend the circle of his worshippers, and to 
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include in it those nations and persons who showed themselves 
prepared to accept his last and highest revelation to Israel 
According to this view, it is not exactly necessary to condemn 
heathen religions altogether ; it is still possible to see in them 
something which is not error and darkness; but yet truth is 
attributed to the Israelitish and Christian religions in a sense 
entirely spedal and peculiar. Any comparison between the 
" people of God" and this or that heathen nation must result in 
favour of the former, but at the same time cannot in justice be 
allowed, because the two parties do not stand upon the same 
footing: no human effort, however deserving of respect, can 
compete with God's gifts. 

Kg one can expect or require us to support in this place by a 
complete demonstration the right of the modem as opposed to 
the ecclesiastical view. This alone can be shown, that the former 
is not the result of arbitrariness, as its opponents assert, but is 
the natural fruit of progress in knowledge and development, of 
the entire intellectual work of Europe during the last century. 
It wül surely need no apology, that in offering proof of this we 
overstep the bounds of theology as little as possible. 

We find ourselves in a mountainous district Yonder hill- 
top is the end of our journey. Before we have arrived there, 
we gaze around us and form a preliminary opinion of the com* 
parative size and mutual relations of the objects which surround 
us. We go further and climb higher up. At length we have 
reached our destination. Now our horizon is limited no longer. 
How totally different the parts at once appear to us, now that 
we can review the whole ! We smile at the remembrance of 
the conception which we but just now entertained What then 
was hidden, now lies before us in its extent What we then 

called large, now sinks away almost into nothingness 

It is the same with man in his view of history and in his judg« 
ment of the ways of Providence. Centuries before the Christian 
era there existed among the Israelites a belief that the only 
True God "had known them only of all the families of the 
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earth."* How this belief arose will appear further on. Enougb 
that there were those who entertained it — not, however, only 
because it was flattering to their national vanity, but also because 
at that time their acquaintance with other nations and their 
religions did not prevent them from so believing. In the course 
of centuries that belief underwent more than one changa It 
was at an early period coupled with the hope that the nations 
would attach themselves to Israel and share in her privileges. 
Thus extended and modified, it was adopted by the Christians : 
they could only acknowledge the altogether unique and divine 
origin of the religion of Israel if they were permitted to see 
in that religion the preparation for Christianity. Nothing was 
more natural The idea that with respect to one small nation, 
not exceptionally excellent, God should have followed quite 
another line of action than with regard to all other nations on 
earth — ^this idea is unreasonable, unless that exception be taken 
as temporary, and be considered as but a portion of the great 
plan by which the whole world will one day share in the blessing 
which was at first granted to one tribe alone. Believing Israelites 
hold essentially the same opinion even at the present time : 
they consider that their monotheism is destined one day to 
become the religion of mankind, and by this destination they 
explain God's peculiar dealings with their fathers. But even 
after this modification, is the belief in Israel's selection still 
tenable in our days ? That the first Christians — who knew but 
a small portion of the inhabited world, and could hope that 
within a comparatively short time the true religion would have 
reached that world's uttermost bounds — should have acquiesced 
in this view is most natural. But we ? Is this belief in har- 
mony with the experience which we have now accumulated for 
centuries together, and with our present knowledge of lands and 
nations ? We do not hesitate to reply in the negative. Just 
as our ideas of God's relation to mankind underwent a complete 
revolution upon the discovery that our earth is not the centre 

* Amoa iii. 2. 
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of the universe, but one of the millions of globes which are 
suspended in immeasurable space^ so our conception of God's 
designs with regard to the world had to be modified as our 
horizon became wider. We now perceive that the means of 
which God was formerly thought to have made use, are alto- 
gether disproportioned to the end which in reality was to be 
attained. So long as we yet knew but little of " the heathen" 
and formed but an indistinct idea of their number, their cha- 
racteristics and their development, we could reasonably believe 
that God had " suffered them to walk in their own ways,"* in 
order, with a view to them and their future, to manifest himself 
first of all to one nation ; now this idea seems to us a childish 
fancy. Israel is no more the pivot on which the development 
of the whole world turns, than the planet which we inhabit is 
the centre of the universe. In short, we have outgrown the 
belief of our ancestors. Our conception of Grod and of the extent 
of his activity, of the plan of the imiverse and its course, has 
gradually become far too wide and too grand for the ideas of 
Israel's prophets to appear any longer otherwise than misplaced 
in itu The conviction that the Israelitish or the Christian reli- 
gion is destined one day to become the religion of all mankind 
can still be ours, but then it rests on foundations other than 
those upon which it was buUt formerly. In the shape in which 
we cherish it, it does not underrate the comparative value of 
other religions. If they are to be replaced by ours, it is because 
the latter is purer and more simple, and at the same time is 
capable at any time of assuming new forms in accordance with 
the wants of those who profess it. But also in the lower, which 
when the time comes yields to the higher form of religion, we 
revere and admire the never-resting and all-embracing activity 
of God's spirit in humanity. To confine that activity at first 
and for many centuries to a single people, afterwards and during 
a fresh series of centuries still to a comparatively small portion 

* Acts zIt. 10. 
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of the human race — ^would be an absurdity from which any 
thoughtful man must shrink. 

The belief in the selection of the people of Israel implies a 
persuasion that their religion possesses a superiority altogether 
peculiar, and as much excels all other forms of religion as Grod's 
work is more glorious than that of man. Here we again have 
an opinion which could formerly be held without difficulty. 
Other religions were entirely unknown or known only by hear- 
say ; it was thought that enough had been done if a few ab- 
surdities had been pointed out, and in conformity with these all 
the rest had then been estimated, or rather condemned. With 
ourselves it is different. We gave just now a deduction or two 
to which a flying glance, as it were, at the heathen world seemed 
to entitle us. But it is more than such a glance which has been 
taken in our time. Our knowledge is not only more extensive, 
but it has also become deeper and more accurate. The old 
religions have been examined and traced out in detail That 
which formerly was included in a general condemnation, is now 
revealed to us in its rich diversity, and often in its great excel- 
lence. The pure sources from which a knowledge of religions 
may be derived have been disclosed by the untiring labour of 
European scholars. Impartial criticism has now become pos- 
sible. Does it confirm our former sentence ? Its first require- 
ment is really this, that we abstain from comparisons, not only 
because they are so very difficidt, but also because they can so 
easily be unjust. In this case, however, we must transgress 
this first commandment, because it is only by comparison that 
we can determine whether many persons are right in assuming 
a specific difference between Israel's religion and its sisters. 
Without a shadow of a doubt, then, we deny the existence of 
such a difference. Those who think they notice it, overlook 
that which is defective and erroneous in the religion of Israel, 
and have no eye for the excellences of other religions. If we 
avoid this double partiality, the comparison, in our opinion at 
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least, will still result in favour of Israel, but at the same time 
will show that we have not now to do with such a contrast as 
that between light and darkness. like every other product of 
man's spiritual activity, the Israelitish religion has its defects» 
its onesidedness, the faults of its virtues. In many respects it 
may excel its sister religions, in other particulars it must yield 
to them. All this cannot be shown in detail here ; in the course 
of our investigation its confirmation will be found unsought 
For the moment it is enough for us to know that also from this 
side no difficulty can be alleged against the standpoint of modem 
religious science. 

So, then, in conclusion, the belief in the exceptional origin of 
the religion of the Israelites is founded simply and solely on 
the testimony of their holy records. We have already observed 
how much that testimony is weakened by the similar pretensions 
of other religions. But it is quite conceivable that it should 
make some impression, and that whoever rejects it should be 
chargeable with the appearance of inconsiderateness. But that 
appearance vanishes as soon as we look at it more closely. It 
is true that the sacred books of Israel are unanimous in acknow- 
ledging the divine origin of Israel's religion ; but if, as is quite 
fair, we investigate the how and when, it appears that they are 
at variance with each other. Although, considered as a whole, 
the Old Testament may with justice be adduced as testifying in 
favour of supernaturalism, its separate parts, regarded by the 
light of criticism, speak loudly for a natural development both 
of the Israelitish religion itself and of the belief in its heavenly 
origin. As soon as the dispute between the whole and its parts 
is noticed, it is decided. Or rather — for here there can be no 
question of dispute — ^he who relies upon the impression made 
by the whole, without interrogating the parts one by one, repu- 
diates the first principles of all scientific research and pays 
homage to superficiality. The case speaks for itself: as soon 
as it began to be clear that the testimony of Israel's sacred 
books could not stand the test of a searcliing inquiry ; as soon 
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as it appeared tliat they were least trustworthy just in those 
places where their accounts seemed to afford the most unequi- 
vocal proof of the truth of superuaturalism — ^from that moment, 
especially in connection with all the other motives which lead 
to the rejection of superuaturalism, its fall was an assured fact 
Some of the results of critical research still lack that certainty 
and precision which is desirable ; he who, for whatever reason, 
will know nothing of criticism, can still entrench himself behind 
the mutual disputes of its supporters. But in the estimation 
of an impartial judge, this — very natural — ignorance of details 
detracts nothing from the certainty of the main point In spite 
of its former mistakes and its present defects, the careful study 
of the books of the Old Testament affords a colossal and, as a 
whole, incontestable proof of the correctness of the starting-point 
of modem theology. 

Among the causes which have given rise to the more recent 
view of Israel's religion, the critical study of the Old Testament^ 
which might by this time have kept its centenary, could not 
be forgotten. But we cannot rest satisfied with the little which, 
in connection with it, has been said of this memorable collection. 
Let it therefore be regarded as an introduction to a more special 
treatment of the aov/rces of our history, to which we now wish to 
pass. 



II. OUE SOUECES. 

The entire literature of Israel, so far as it originated within 
the period of which we have to treat, or bears witness of that 
period, is the source of our knowledge of Israel's religion and its 
history. 

Besides the books of the Old Testament, that literature in- 
cludes the so-called Apocrypha of the Old Testament, the Jewish- 
Alexandrine literature (particularly the writings of Philo), Flavius 
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Josephus» and the Talmud, especially its oldest portions. The 
authors of the New Testament also, and especially those who 
belong to the first century of our era» appear as witnesses for 
the tunes in which they wrote or to which they referred. 

To most of the books mentioned here we shall return in the 
cotirse of our narrative; therefore we need not enlarge upon 
them now. If we succeed in fixing the time of their appearance 
and the position which they occupy ; if we can show how, at a 
given point, they were bom spontaneously, as it were, fix)m the 
spirit and the tendency of the time, we shall then arrive at a 
oorrect judgment and a just estimate of their contents. A pre- 
liminary search instituted here would be very tedious, and would 
yield but slight results in comparison with its length. 

We must make an exception, however, with regard to one part 
of Israelitish literature, the canonical books of the Old Covenant. 
Must we give special reasons for this exception? Let it be 
remembered that for by far the greater portion of the time of 
which we treat, the Old Testament is our sole authority. Let 
it be considered, moreover, that this collection is in the hands 
of each of us, and that there are current ideas concerning it, 
which must have great influence upon the use which is to be 
made of its testimony ; so that we must assume a definite atti- 
tude with respect to it. No one will deny that our conception 
of Israel's religious history entirely depends upon our verdict on 
the Old Testament 

The canon of the Old Testament was fixed by the Jews. The 
time at which this took place is a disputed point According 
to some, it was as early as towards the end of the fifth century 
before the Christian era; according to others, whose opinions 
rest on better grounds, it was not i^ntü the first century after 
Christ that the uncertainty which had prevailed for a long time 
as to the extent of the canon came gradually to an end. We 
shall return to this further on. For our present purpose we 
have enough in the fact that the Jews themselves, whenever it 
may have happened, formed these and no other books into a 
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collection of sacred writings or included them in the canon. 
From this point of. view the Old Testament is impregnable No 
reasoning can prevent its being acknowledged as a collection of 
sacred books. Israel's religious development issues, as it were, 
in this fact The Old Testament as a whole is the result and 
an irrefragable witness of that development 

What we have just said of the whole collection is also true 
of each book in particular. Every book comes forward, as it 
were, for the time in which it was written, to give evidence as 
to the standpoint occupied by the author, whether he agreed 
with his contemporaries or not This testimony must be simply 
accepted. We have to investigate how far it reaches and what 
can be legitimately deduced from it But further we cannot 
and may not go. The well-established fact that the author at 
that particular time gave utterance to such and such ideas is not 
open to discussion. 

For this very reason it is of the highest importance to trace 
out and determine first of all the age of the various books and 
of their several constituent parts — for instance, of the different 
prophecies and psalms. The historian of the Israelitish religion 
cannot pay too much attention to this. If there exist a tradition 
with regard to the authors of the books and the times at which 
they lived — ^in the titles with which the books are provided, for 
example — ^he of course takes notice of it, but does not rely upon 
it On the contrary, he considers himself called upon to test 
such traditions by the contents and the form of the books them- 
selves, in the same way that, where tradition is silent, he can 
only arrive at certainty by internal criticism, as it is called, by 
consulting the books themselves or their constituent parts. 
Now such an investigation' into the ages of the writings of the 
Old Testament has already been carried on for some time and 
with increasingly greater care. It has yielded important results 
which, however much they may still be doubted by some, can 
be used as starting-points without hesitation in describing the 
religious development of Israel Thus, for example, we know 
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for certain that EceUsiasUs was not written by Solomon, but 
after the Babylonish exile ; that the last twenty-seven chapters 
of the book of Isaiah are not the productions of Hezekiah's 
contemporary, but of a later prophet, who flourished in the 
second half of the sixth century b.c. ; that by far the most, if 
not all of the psalms which bear David^s name, are incorrectly 
ascribed to him ; that the fortunes and prophecies of Daniel 
were committed to writing shortly after the beginning of the 
Maccabean revolt in the year 165 b.c. It is xmmistakable 
that these discoveries are of great importance. A history of 
Israel's religion which makes use of them is distinguished in 
the most striking manner by that circumstance alone from 
former representations. In fact, it may be asserted without 
exaggeration that a real history of religious ideas in Israel has 
been rendered possible, for the first time, by the modem chro- 
nological arrangement of the books of the Old Testament 

The Old Testament» however, is something more than a col- 
lection of books, each bearing witness to the time at which it 
appeared. It contains besides, or, if you will, at the same time, 
a concatenated narrative of Israel's fortunes, from the earliest 
times down to and including the administration of the governor 
Kehemiah, in the second half of the fifth century before our 
era. Nay, the narrative goes back still further : beginning with 
the creation of the world, it gives us a survey of the most 
ancient history of mankind, and connects with it a number of 
particulars about Israel's ancestors, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
It is in the historical books of the Old Testament, from Genesis 
to Esther, that we find this narrativa When we call it " con- 
catenated," we do not wish to be thought on that account to 
deny that some periods are meagrely handled and that here and 
there blank spaces may be noticed. For instance, we learn 
very little about the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, which 
is said to have lasted 430 years,* and, to take an example from 
later times as well, scarcely anything of the years which elapsed 

* Exod. xii. 40. 
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between the completion of the second temple (516 b.c.) and 
Ezra's arrival at Jerusalem (457 B.C.).* In the same manner 
the connection between the books of Jvdges and 1st Samttd 
leaves something to be desired. But when we consider the 
whole, we can speak with truth of a concatenated narrative, 
which, however, from the very nature of the case, is not every- 
where equally circumstantial, and here and there is even very 
incomplete. 

Now how are we to judge of that narrative ? What use are 
we to make of it ? These are questions which; if possible, are 
of even greater weight than the examination of the ages of the 
books, which we have just mentioned. Can we use the Old 
Testament accounts of the history of Israel as a foundation for 
our own review of its religious development ? Can they serve 
us for a frame into which to fit, each in its place, the memorials 
which have been preserved to us elsewhere — in the prophetic 
and the poetical books ? This is the way in which the history 
of Israel and of Israel's religion was formerly written : it used 
to start from the data given in the historical books, and to sup- 
plement their frequently scanty information chiefly with what 
the prophets testify, each with respect to his own time. Are we 
at liberty to go on in this method ? 

Our answer must be in the negative. For more reasons than 
one, we cannot follow the guidance offered to us by the histo- 
rical books, and we must strike out a path for ourselves. It is 
in truth neither from unwillingness nor from caprice that we 
take this course. 

Our faith in Israel's own accounts of her career is at once 
severely shaken by the discovery that by far the greater number 
of those accounts did not proceed from contemporaries, but were 
written very long after the events of which they treat. We 
know with sufficient certainty a few of the principal acts and 

* Bira Ti. 15, tü. 7, 8. Perhaps Ezra iv. 7 — 23 falls between the two jean which 
we hare cited, bat eren then it would belong to the reign of Artaxerxes I., that is, 
later than iüi b.o. 
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the dates of the reigns of nearly all the Israelitish kings. Thé 
more complete narratives relating to them are no longer suffi- 
ciently guaranteed ; those which appear in the books of Chro- 
nicles are so recent that it would be folly to accept them blindly. 
But this applies especially to the accounts of the period of 
the Judges, the conquest of Canaan, the times of Moses and the 
patriarchs. They are separated by an interval of many centuries 
from the facts which they alone communicate to us. Let us 
take as a specimen the narratives of the exodus from Egypt 
and the wanderings of the Israelites through the desert. It may 
be assumed with great probability that some of these narratives 
were written about the middle of the eighth century (about 750) 
B.C. ; others are evidently still more recent ; not one can be 
proved to have been written before the year b.c. 800. Now, 
according to the ordinary calculation, the exodus from Egypt 
falls in the year b.c. 1495, and according to other more credible 
data about the year 1320 B.c. On the most favourable suppo- 
sition, therefore, a period of more than five centuries intervenes 
between the event and the earliest account, while a very large 
majority of the narratives — and just those which are very im- 
portant for our object — are at least two centuries younger. Now 
let it be carefully noted what this means. When we contem- 
plate a remote antiquity, we are like a traveller who stands 
upon a height and surveys a far distant prospect. If he runs 
the risk of forgetting that the objects which he sees close together 
are in reality ült removed from each object, we sometimes, in 
consequence of a similar optical delusion, scarcely make account 
of the centuries which lie far behind us. Yet a century was a 
hundred years then, as it is now. The oldest accounts of the 
Mosaic time were as far removed from Israel's lawgiver as we 
Dutchmen are from the beginning of the Hoek and Kabeljauw 
quarrels. Suppose that we knew of the latter only by traditions 
which had never been committed to writing up to this time ; 
should we have the boldness to trust ourselves to the historian, 
who now wrote them for the firsi; time, as a safe guide ? Surely 
VOL. I. ' c 
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it is almost inconceivable that a narrative which was not written 
down until after so long an interval, should yet entirely accord 
with the reality. We find by experience every day that accounts 
which have been current but for a short period have admitted 
very many strange elements, and in some cases have become 
unrecognizable. Without a perpetual miracle, the oral tradition 
of Israel cannot have remained free from this influence. Even 
before we have made acquaintance with the contents of the 
narratives, we take it for granted that they only give us half the 
truth, if even so much as that. 

And this we in fact find to be the case. Narrowly examined, 
the Old Testament narratives of Israel's earliest history present 
all sorts of phenomena which forbid us to recognize them as 
historical It sometimes happens that we can compare two or 
more accounts of the same period. Their mutual agreement 
would bear witness to their trustworthiness, or at all events to 
the persistency of the tradition which they reproduce. But 
when now it appears that those parallel accounts difTer either 
in details or in the main point itself, our belief again receives 
a severe shock. Of course, it depends upon circumstances 
whether we shall find ourselves at liberty to sacrifice one of the 
two conti*adictory narratives, and to regard the other as history. 
This may happen, for instance, when the relation is such as 
exists between the books of Kings and the books of Chronicles : 
here we often follow the earlier narrative without hesitation, 
because it can be shown that the more recent one, that contained 
in the Chronicles, is the retouched and altered edition of the 
other. But very frequently, in cases where they conflict» we 
can accept neither of the accounts as trustworthy, and their only 
difference exists in the fact that one is further from the truth 
than the other. 

Usually, however, we possess but one account of the incidents 
of Israel's history, or for a whole period have but one group of 
narratives allied to and harmonizing with one another. But 
even in this case we are not embarrassed, and can adopt more 
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than one coiiise to determine the relation in which those narra* 
tives stand to the reality.. First of all we can view them in 
connection with historical facts which are well established and 
above suspicion. " In the present lies the past, and in what is 
what shall be." So sang the poet, and if he speaks the truth, 
we can reason to an earlier situation from a later one, and test 
the accounts of the former by the latter. An event does not 
pass away without leaving any trace, any more than it occurs 
without preparation. If we succeed in discovering its traces, 
our conviction of its reality is confirmed. But also, conversely, 
if we do not find its results in later times, if rather we meet 
witJi facts which are incompatible with the supposition that 
such an event has preceded them, then we reject the accounts 
which record it^ or at least consider them as extremely doubtful 
The rule here laid down can be expressed most simply in this 
way: to be acknowledged as real, every fact must fit into its 
place in the historical connection. It speaks for itself that here 
the greatest possible caution must be observed. We run the 
risk of putting the mutual coherence of the narratives in the 
place of the connection of facts ; especially is this the case in 
criticizing the Old Testament, which does not give us merely 
detached accounts, but rather a system upon the whole well 
connected. Eveiything depends upon the stability of the start- 
ing-point. For this purpose we must make use, not of an account 
which may be doubted in its turn, but of an indisputable fact. 
When we have found one which answers the requirement, we 
have further to investigate what such a fact presupposes and 
what it excludes. We shall often have to admit that the con- 
nection of occurrences can be established in more than one way, 
but we shall frequently arrive in any case at this position: 
Such and such cannot have been the sequence of the facts, i,e, 
we reach a well-founded, although it be a negative, opinion of 
the value of the historical narratives. The results obtained by 
this means are more important in proportion as the basis on 
which we build is firmer and broader. A single event will 

c2 
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usually beat more than one explanation ; but a series of facts» 
an entire situation, the way of thinking, for instance, of a cen- 
tury, not unfrequenüy afford quite unequivocal evidence of tliat 
which must have preceded them. Now in Israel's later con- 
dition we continually notice phenomena which remain utterly 
inexplicable if we are to consider the narratives respecting the 
previous centuries as historical ; phenomena, therefore, upon tlie 
strength of which we postulate a past different from that whick 
is depicted in those narratives. We cannot very well enter 
more fully into this point here, but in the course of our inquiry 
we shall return to it, and striking proofs will be found to raise 
it above all suspicion. 

Besides this, there is another standard which we can employ. 
We have a perfect right to ask at any time whether things can 
have happened as they are reported to us. This right has been 
denied, especially with respect to the so-called miraculous nar- 
ratives. Both within and out of this country, a spirited conflict 
is being waged over the question whether they are to be acknow- 
ledged as trustworthy in some cases, or must be always rejected 
as untrustworthy. We will not renew that conflict here. We 
should not be able to avoid it, if in the Old Testament we met 
with one or more accounts of miracles ascribed to eye- witnesses, 
or at least to contemporaries, upon reasonable grounds. But 
this is not the case. When Ezra and Nehemiah relate to us 
what they themselves did or experienced, their statements do 
not present a single deviation from the usual order of things. 
On the other hand, such deviations are very numerous in the 
nan'atives which are separated by a longer or shorter interval 
of time from the periods over which they extend. Now, what- 
ever standpoint any one may otherwise occupy, he will surely 
admit that in order to be acknowledged as trustworthy, the 
account of a miracle must be properly certified. At all events, 
it is an established fact that most natural events, if they be 
handed down for a long time by tradition, become exaggerated, 
and assume of themselves, as it were, the character of miracles. 
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Against the probability that this has also taken place among 
the Israelites, there stands nothing but the bare possibility that 
among them alone tradition has not retained its ordinary cha- 
racter. That possibility becomes gross improbability now that 
"we know for certain — ^by comparing the accounts with each 
other and with the facts of later history — that the narratives of 
the Old Testament follow the customary rule in every other 
respect In short, even though it be admitted that God may 
now and then have suspended or modified the operation of 
natural laws, no one has yet a right to assume for that reason 
that this really took place among the Israelites. The probability 
that a departure from the natural order of things must be placed 
to the account of tradition, or of the narrator, in accordance with 
analogy, is infinitely greater than the probability that such a 
departure really occurred, in opposition to all analogy. And 
besides this, the matter is often unjustly conceived, as if the 
question of possible or impossible needed to-be raised only with 
regard to the miracles. It may, nay it must, be asked of every 
fact Each event, miraculous or not, is bound to certain con- 
ditions of time and space; every narrative may be tested by 
those conditions. In general, this has been far too little done, 
and encouragement has thus been afforded to the notion that 
dread of the miraculous alone has caused the rejection of the 
authenticity of the Israelitish records. This is not the case. 
Independently of the question whether the Israelites were mira- 
culously fed with manna and quails,* the account of their forty 
years' wandering through the peninsula of Sinai must be put 
aside as unhistorical. A people so numerous as they then were, 
according to the statements of the narrators themselves,^ would 
scarcely have been able to hold out there for forty days. Without 
involving ourselves too deeply in the discussion as to whether 

* Bzod. ZTi.; Num. xi. 

t Bxod. xiL 87, xxxriii. 26 ; Nam. i 46, xi. 21, xztI. 51, xxxL 4, 5, 28. These 
■Uiiiitids of ilie namber of the fighting men point to a people of about two millioni and 
a half of aonli. 
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God caused the walls of Jericho to fall down by a miiacle, we 
must reject Joshua vi. aa untrustworthy, because it is utterly 
impossible that Israel's fighting men, 600,000 in number, ooold 
have marched round the city for six consecutive days, and on 
the seventh day even seven times.* These are but isolated, 
and, if you wUl, insignificant instances. But the rule whicli 
they are intended to illustrate can be applied generally, and the 
services which it renders are the more important in that it often 
decides our verdict, not only upon a single account, but upon a 
whole group of narratives. Indeed, the representation of Israel's 
earliest history presented to us in the books named after Moses 
and Joshua, must be rejected as in its entirety impossible. 
Prejudice alone can deny that the miracles related in the same 
writings must be rejected at the same time. If we be right 
in exacting the strictest conditions from the man upon whose 
authority we are to accept a fact which is strange and opposed 
to analogy, how can a whole series of the most wonderful events 
rest upon the testimony of writers who were evidently so far 
removed from the period and the circumstances of which they 
wrote that their account of them is quite misty ? 

It is therefore most clearly evident that the Old Testament 
narratives of Israel's earliest fortunes are entirely upon a par 
with the accounts which other nations have handed down to us 
concerning their early history. They have their peculiarities» 
no less than the nation which has produced them ; but^ speaking 
generally, they present the same character as accounts which 
are as far removed from historical reality as they are. Their 
principal element is UgtnóL The remembrance of the great men 
and the important events of antiquity was preserved by posterity. 
Transmitted from mouth to mouth,f it gradually lost its accu- 
racy and precision, and adopted all sorts of foreign elements. 
The principal characteristics which l^end shows among other 

* JodL TL 3, 4, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15. 

t Gonpi Bzod. ziL 86 aq., zUi 8» 14 aq.; Dent tL 20—25, zL 18—21 ; Joel L 8; 
P& ZZÜ 81 iq., xlhr. 1 aq. 
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ancient nations are found also among the Israelites. To these 
characteristics belong, among others, the manner in ^hich it 

attaches itself to names of places and persons, to songs, parables 

« 

or short poems, to proverbs and national, customs ;* and also its 
palpable exaggeration, which is sufficiently explained by the 
mere desire to narrate vividly. And again, its tendency to 
ascribe the actions of many persons or the events of a number 
of years to a single prominent personage, or to compress them 
into a very short space of time. 

But in the case of Israel as well as of the other nations of 
antiquity, from legend itself must be distinguished its eammütal 
to urrUing. It is certain that the thirst for reality which is 
prox>er to our age, was unknown to antiquity. Numerous ex- 
amples prove to us that men then went to work with great 
freedom even in representing the immediate past; and with 
respect to times long gone by, they considered themselves ex- 
empted from all responsibility. They fearlessly allowed them- 
selves to be guided in their statements by the wants of the 
present and the requirements of the future. History was to 
them a means much rather than an end. If, besides this, we 
also take into consideration that, from its very nature and from 
the local diversity of its forms, legend invites, as it were, a free 
treatment — how natural it seems that the Israelitish historians 
should not have rendered it in its purity, but should have 
handled it in conformity with their own point of view, and 
according to their idea of the wants of their readers ! In fact, 
the influence of the narrators' opinions is unmistakably apparent 
in their writings. They can even be divided into priestly and 
prophetic narratives, according to the spirit which they breathe 
and the tendency with which they are written. Now and then 
the prophetic and the priestly conception of one and the same 
event or of one and the same period have been preserved to us, 

* Gomp. in the book of Jndgei alone, tL 11, 24, tü 25, z. 4, zt. 17, 19; ti. 82; 
▼., ix. S— 16, xiT. 14, XT. 16 ; Til 7, tüL 2, 18, 21, ix. 28 iq., 86, 64, xL 4 ; xi. 
89b^40. 
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and we thus find ourselves in a position to compare them with 
each other, and to point out the remarkable influence of this 
twofold standpoint. It is difficult to exaggerate this influence. 
We cannot give examples here without anticipating; but if 
any one wishes to form an idea of the modifications which the 
materials supplied by tradition underwent upon being worked 
up afresh, let him compare together 2 Kings xL and 2 Chnm. 
xxiL 10 — xxiiL 21. If the chronicler, under the influence of 
his sympathy for priests and Levites, could give an entirely 
difierent version of the elevation of Joash to the throne of his 
fathers, which was related with perfect clearness in the older 
account, with which he was well acquainted, how much more 
likely was it that the narratives of the more ancient, and con- 
siderably less historical, times should assume different shapes 
according to the views of their authors ! 

If this be the condition of the sources of our information, 
how are we to endeavour to arrive at historical truth ? For this 
we are unable to prescribe any general rule. Of course, the 
narratives are what we must start from. However far soever 
they may be removed from the historical truth, we can deduce 
from them the whole or part of that truth, if we only know and 
observe what metamorphoses it must have undergone before it 
assumed the shape which it presents in the narratives. Not 
a little is usually wanting, however, to our knowledge of those 
metamorphoses. Besides the study of the narratives, therefore, 
we have recourse to another means which is frequently the only 
one of which we can avail ourselves with profit The same 
well-established facts of later times which obliged us to recog- 
nize the want of authenticity in the historical narratives relating 
to former ages, can also teach us — positively — what the character 
of the past has really been. Their evidence is indeed usually 
indefinite enough, but still it is often thoroughly unambiguous, 
and, as far as it goes, incontestable. If, besides, that evidence 
be confirmed from other quarters, if we succeed in drawing 
several lines which all join at one point, our result will acquire 
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the greatest possible certainty, and will even become a firm 
foundation upon which we can proceed to build. 

That which has been stated here in general terms will be fre- 
quently applied and at the same time elucidated in the course 
of our investigations. But before we point out the path which 
i^e shall travel in pursuing these, we wUl once more glance 
backwards and review this portion of our Introduction. Do I 
deceive myself, or does it leave upon many a sad and discourag- 
ing impression? Scarcely anything has been talked of but 
breaking up and casting down. When we began, we fancied 
we were in possession of a well-connected narrative, which 
would at least act as a clue to us in prosecuting our search. But 
gradually it became evident that it could not do us this service. 
It was found that it was by no means an exact copy of the 
reality, but differed from it widely, especially in representing 
the most ancient times. We discovered that many of the 
accounts are at variance one with another, or contain things 
which could not so have happened ; and we heard mention made 
of the great influence which the authors' opinions have exercised 
upon their conceptions of the facts. It is true that in conclusion 
a way has been pointed out which, in some cases at least, can 
lead to the knowledge of the historical truth, but it was with 
the express caution that it can only carry us to a certainty which 
is but now and then accessible and is always very relative. 
Must this be our last word ? Have we no alternative but to be 
satisfied with the promise of such meagre results ? 

In a certain sense, yes. ''We know in part:" nowhere is 
that saying more applicable than on historical ground. When 
we possess a large number of contemporary memorials of any 
period, and also the gift of, as it were, resuscitating those dead 
words, and of thus causing the persons and events of which 
they testify to live over again in our imaginations, we reach the 
highest point which can be considered attainable in this depart- 
ment But even then the historical image which we frame is 
to no small extent the result of our own personality, and there^ 
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fore the picture hung up by one historian will never entirely 
agree with that of another. How much greater becomes the 
influence of those personal peculiarities when the historical 
documents are few in number and cannot possibly be taken as 
they stand! Conjecture or divination always, but then espe- 
cially, plays a most important part. And why should we dis- 
guise from ourselves the fact that it brings with it the danger 
of error, even though it be applied with the greatest circum- 
spection and the utmost precaution ? It would be folly to deny 
this, unreasonable to complain of the inevitabla So necessary 
to us is the knowledge of the reality, so insatiable is our thirst 
after truth, that we cannot desist from seeking it, although we 
know beforehand that it is but approximately that we can dis- 
cover it 

Still we must guard against going too far in the opposite 
direction. We are never left altogether without a test for the 
results which we have obtained. Our representation of the his- 
torical reality may have been formed by conjecture ; nevertheless 
it remains susceptible of control It has been made up from 
the narratives: the proof of its truth lies in the fact that it 
explains in its turn the origin of those narratives. We ofifer, 
for instance, a supposition with respect to the Mosaic period ; 
on the strength of various indications we assume that the people 
of Israel and the man who delivered them out of their bondage 
in Egypt had reached such and such a degree of religious deve- 
lopment We proceed with our investigations, and gradually 
come to the centuries during which the narratives about Moses 
and his work were written down. We now succeed in showing 
that if OUT conception of the course of historical development be 
the true one, the representation given in those narratives must 
necessarily have been formed at that time and could have 
assumed no other shape. Who will not acknowledge that by 
this means the accuracy of that conception of ours is strikingly 
confirmed ? The indication of the origin of the narratives be- 
comes the proof, as it were, of the sum. The more satisfactory 
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this indication is, the greater is the probability which it lends 
to our supposition. In such an explanation of the origin of the 
narratives, criticism celebrates its highest triumph. 

For our purpose, that explanation is naturally of special in- 
terest. The narratives of Israel's youth, received into the sacred 
records of the nation, gradually became an essential part of the 
nation's religious belief. Even if they were originally the pro- 
duct of the investigations, the reflection or the imagination* of 
one man, they became, so to speak, the property of alL As 
such they are very distinctly objects for our study. Their 
origin and their development cannot be indifferent to us. But 
in laying bare these, we shall also bring to light their relation 
to historical truth, and shall justify the representation which we 
have given of it. 



III. PLAN AND DIVISION. 

It may appear strange that a separate subdivision of this 
Introduction is devoted to the plan and division of a history of 
the Israelitish religion. What can be more simple than such 
a plan ? Surely this history must be related in chronological 
order, like any other history. At most there may arise some 
difference of opinion as to the method of dividing it into 
periods. 

If we intended to follow the usual course, we should indeed 
simply have to speak of the periods, but then we should not be 
at liberty to omit to do so. The division of the history of the 
religion of Israel has its peculiar difficulties. In the political 
history of the nation, the events which make epochs, and con- 
sequently open up either a new period or a subdivision of a 
period, present themselves, as it were, of their own accord. 
Such facts are : the establishment of the Israelites in Canaan, 
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this would amount to rec^uiring a blind faitL If this faith were 
yielded, the view advanced would acquire in the reader's esti* 
mation a degree of certainty which it properly does not possess ; 
and were this faith refused, the reader would attach scarcely 
any value to the theory submitted to him, and would get no 
farther than the opinion that it is nothing more than a sub- 
jective idea, just as certain or uncertain as many others which 
might be put in its place. In short, it is almost unavoidable 
that, in the sight of my readers, I should at first build the 
edifice of Israel's religious history " with one of my hands 
iworking in the work, and with the other holding a weapon."* 
However difficult it may be to combine one with the other, a 
double attitude such as this is to be preferred to neglecting the 
enemy, who, as the looker-on is aware, stands ready to pull down 
the yet unfinished work. 

Meanwhile there is an unmistakable disadvantage connected 
with this mode of working. If in the course of the investiga- 
tions there occurred a longer or shorter period, in speaking of 
which the historian, for want of materials, had to assume such 
an attitude at once warlike and wavering, one might rest satis- 
fied with it : the impression of uncertainty received in contem- 
plating such an interval would not injure any one's opinion of 
the whole. But it is different when it is just the first part of 
the historical survey which appears to want the requisite sta- 
bility. It is true that from the nature of the case the darkness 
is greatest in the beginning, and the mists clear away as we go 
on. But it is nevertheless most natural that the remembrance 
of that first hesitation should continue to operate and should 
weaken the impression which otherwise, perhaps, the rest of the 
work would make. We should easily imagine that there still 
remained much, too much, that was doubtful Our faulty and 
incomplete knowledge of the origin and the earliest development 
throws a shadow, as it were, over later times, particularly over 
those which immediately follow the period of early growth. 

• Neh. vr, 17. . 
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But when this later period is comparatively much better known 
to us ; when we know but little of it, it is true, but know that 
little for certain — ^then do we not find that the chronological 
method of our investigations gives rise to an unjust and much 
too unfavourable a verdict upon the whole of our inquiry ? 

That which we have here spoken of generally, might be urged 
still more strongly, if we cared to descend to details. But we 
have already said enough to justify the choice of another plan. 
We shall attempt to point out clearly and at once the sure 
foundations of the building. For this purpose we must begin, 
not with the beginning, but with a period which we know with 
sufficient certainty from the writings which it has produced. 
From the description of that strictly historical period the inves- 
tigation can proceed to the previous centuries, for the latter will 
really be built upon the former. It will not be until the 
completion of this investigation that we shall again take up the 
chronological thread and go on regularly with the historical 
narrative. At first, therefore, we shall follow in our sketch, not 
the course of histoiy itself, but the path which we must take in 
order to learn to know it. By this method there falls upon each 
period in particular just as much light as should fall upon it. 
And if our hypothesis as to the earlier and imperfectly known 
centuries hapi)en to appear less admissible, the reader at all 
events will have at hand, in the description of the period which 
will have been placed before him at the commencement, the 
means of forming, if possible, a better opinion. 

The great question now is, with what period are we to begin ? 
As early as possible, of course. But how far back can we go 
with safety? The answer, which perhaps will surprise some, 
must be: not further than the eighth century before our era 
(800 — 700 B.C.). It is easily proved that we are sufficiently 
informed as regards that century. Apart from the accounts 
which refer to it in the historical books of the Old Testament,* 
and from many historical narratives of earlier times which 

* 2 Kings xir. 23 — xz. 21 ; 2 Chr. xxrl-^xxxii. Comp. also Is. xxxtL— xxxix. 
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origiiiated in that centoiy, we possess a tolerably extensive pro- 
phetic literatnie which was committed to writing within its 
limits. Amos, Hosea, the author of Zechariah ix. — xL (almost a 
contemporary of the latter writer), Isaiah, Micah, and perhaps 
also Nahom, appear as witnesses from and for that century. In 
the fisuse of such a comparative abundance, we have not a single 
reason for descending still further, to the seventh century for 
instance. But then no one expected that we should do so. 
Much rather would it have been supposed that we should take 
up our position further back. Why not have started from the 
ninth, or even the tenth or eleventh century, the time of David 
or Solomon ? The answer may be guessed : because from those 
times we possess no written memorials, or none that are suffi- 
ciently guaranteed, or an insufficient number. If any one finds 
himself at liberty to ascribe many or at least some of the })salms 
to David, then he has a firm starting-point. But, for reasons 
which will appear by degrees, we are not bold enough to do this. 
Even were it otherwise, it would still be inadvisable to build 
upon a foundation which many regard as insufficient If it be 
once granted that some order other than the chronological must 
be followed, the eighth century recommends itself from all sides 
as a starting-point 

No lengthy vindication is needed of the manner in which the 
plan which has now been set forth is carried out in detail 
After sketching in a first chapter the religious condition of 
Israel in the eighth century B.C., we proceed to collect all the 
materials which can serve to explain that condition. Every 
efifort in this direction ought to rest upon as full a knowledge 
as possible of Israel's previous fortunes : the second chapter is 
devoted to investigations into this subject. The important place 
occupied by the prophets in the picture of the situation in the 
eighth century obliges us to give a clear view of their labours in 
former and later times (Chapter III). After that we try, but as 
yet only in a general and preliminary manner, to determine the 
course which Israel's religious development must have foUowed 
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(Chapter lY.). The direction having been thus marked out^ we 
attempt, in the fifth chapter, to sketch the outlines of the history 
of Israel's religion before and during the eighth centuiy. We 
shall then be able to go regularly forward, and shall have no 
more occasion to depart from the chronological order. We shall 
dwell in turn upon the religious development during the exist- 
ence of the kingdom of Judah to the year 586 b.c. (Chapter VI.) ; 
upon the Babylonish exile (Chapter VIL) ; upon the Sacerdotal 
government and the promulgation of the Law after the return of 
the exiles to their native country (Chapter VIII.). Then the 
mutual relationship of Judaism and Parseeism will engage our 
attention (Chapter IX.). A following chapter, the tenth, will 
be devoted to the fortunes of the Jewish religion in Palestine 
during the Grecian period. Then we shall sketch Judaism out 
of Palestine, especially Hellenism (Chapter XL), in order to con- 
clude our historical review with the development of the religion 
during the last century of the Jewish state. The hasty sketch 
which we shall still wish to add of the modem history of Juda- 
ism from A.D. 70 to the present time, must be considered as an 
Appendix. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Religious Condition of Israel in the Eighth Century 

BEFORE OUR ErA. 

During the greater part of the eighth century before our era, 
two Isiaelitish kingdoms existed in Canaan, that of Ephraim and 
that of Judah. Their attitude towards each other was often 
hostile. Tet they did not forget their relationship, and the 
memory of the former union of all the ''sons of Israel'' under 
one sceptre still remained aliva 

At the beginning of the century the kingdom of Ephraim was 
governed by a powerful king, Jeroboam II., and enjoyed great 
prosperity while he reigned. But immediately after his death 
(771 B.C.) that kingdom entered upon a period of internal discord 
and declina Zechariah, the son of Jeroboam, fell a victim to 
a conspiracy six months afterwards. His successor, Shallum, 
could not hold his ground for more than one month. Menahem 
was more fortunate, and was succeeded by his son Pekahiah 
after a reign of ten years (760 B.C.), but the latter soon lost both 
throne and life through the revolt of Pekah (758 b.o.). Although 
Pekah managed to retain his position for thirty years, his reign, 
upon the whole, was very disastrous. We are not surprised 
that he, in his turn, fell a victim to the same crime as he had 
perpetrated against his predecessor. Hoshea, the leader of the 
conspirators, ascended the throne (728 b.c.). He does not appear 
to have been wanting in ability and eneigy. But he did not 
succeed in averting the approaching disaster. In the year 719 
B.C., Samaria, his capital, was taken by the Assyrians, after a 
siege of three years, a number of the principal citizens were 
carried off, and thus the kingdom of Ephraim came to an end,* 

♦ 2 Kings xiv. 23—29, xr. 8-31, xvii. 1-6. 
VOL. I. D 
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The kingdom of Judah continued to be ruled by the descend- 
ants of David, and was spared the civil wars which so harassed 
and weakened the northern kingdom. Uzziah (or Azariah), 
Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, held consecutively the reigns of 
government If we except Ahaz, it may be said of them that 
they were well qualified for their difficult task. The long reign 
of Uzziah (till 757 b.c.) contributed much to the prosperity of 
the kingdom. Jotham (until 741 B.c.) was at all events able to 
maintain that prosperity. But towards the end of his adminis- 
tration there were already signs of the storm which burst under 
Ahaz and made this weak prince a vassal to the Assyrians. 
After his death (725 B.C.), Hezekiah ascended the throne; he 
was fortunate enough to escape from more than one danger, so 
that he was able to deliver his kingdom from the Assyrians, and 
to bequeath it in its undiminished strength to his son, after a 
reign of twenty-nine years (696 B.c.).* 

Even this short review shows with how much reason the 
eighth — together with a large portion of the seventh— century 
has been called the Assyrian period of Israel's history. The 
destinies of both kingdoms were almost entirely governed by 
their relations with the Assyrian monarchy, which began to 
extend itself in a westerly direction about the beginning of the 
century, and on its way to Egypt of course came in contact with 
Israel. Even Menahem had to pay a heavy tribute f to the 
Assyrian king Pul, and still did not succeed in preserving his 
trans-Jordanic subjects free from the inroads of that conqueror.J 
But the state of affairs became much more critical when Pekah 
allied himself with Eezin, king of Damascus, in order to hurl 
Ahaz, king of Judah, from his throne, and to appropriate his 
territory.§ The prince who was attacked could not resist the 
temptation of calling in the help of the Assyrians. Their ruler, 
Tiglath-Pilesar, was only waiting for such an opportunity to 

♦ 2 King» XT. 1—7, 32—88, xtï., xyliL- xx.; 2 Cbr. xxti.— xxxii. ; Ibb. xxxvi.— 
xxxix. + 2 Kings x?. 19, 20. J 1 Chr. r. 26. 

S 2 Kings xr. 37 seq. ; 2 Cbr. xxnii. ; eomp. Isa. Tii. 1 seq. 
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enlarge his power. Damascus was incorporated with his king- 
dom ; Ephraim remained in existence, but lost part of its terri- 
tory and its independence, while Ahaz too had to pay dearly 
for the help which he received.* From that time the total ruin 
of the kingdom of Ephraim was decided. Hoshea at first paid 
tribute to Shalmanesar,f but afterwards turned to Egypt for 
support, and rebelled : the heroic defence of Samaria (722 — 719 
B.C.) delayed his fall, but could not avert it. The turn of the 
kingdom of Judah seemed now to have come. It was in fact 
brought to the verge of ruin when Hezekiah followed Hoshea's 
example (711 b.c.).| But fortunately the danger was warded 
off: Sennacherib's army was attacked and much reduced by a 
frightful plague, and evacuated Judsea.§ Attempts at rebellion 
in other parts of his wide dominions prevented the king from 
renewing the attack on Hezekiah, so that the latter suffered no 
further annoyance from the Assyrians. 

The geographical position of Canaan, between Assyria and 
Egypt, combined with the thirst for universal dominion evinced 
by the Assyrian kings, necessarily gave rise and favour, in both 
Israelitish kingdoms, to the idea of seeking support in an alli- 
ance with Egypt against the lust of conquest manifested by the 
rulers of Nineveh. It was just as natural, however, that this 
alliance did not meet with universal approbation, and that many 
r^arded it as more advantageous to the interests of their country 
to attach themselves voluntarily to Assyria. In the writings 
of the eighth century we accordingly find clear proofs of the 
existence of two parties, which we may call the Assyrian and 
the Egyptian. In the kingdom of Ephraim especially they were 
sharply opposed to each other, and also appear to have had 
influence upon the repeated internal revolutions. Supported by 
the Assyrian and Egyptian monarchs, whose interests they 
respectively promoted, they alternately obtained the upper hand, 

* 2 Kings xtL 6 aeq. f 2 Kings xrii. 8. 

X 2 Kings xriii. 13 seq.; 2 Cbr. rxxii. 1 seq. ; I», xxxvi. — xxxviii. 
f 2 Kings xix. 35 seq.; 2 Chr. xxxii. 21 ; Isa. xzxrii. 86—38. 
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and in opposition to the intention of their leaders, they contri- 
buted their share towards hastening the fall of the kingdom.* 
In Judah the result was somewhat different : there the people 
had to thank the alliance with Egypt, at least in part^ for tlieir 
deliverance from Assyrian supremacy .-f- 

Just as we think it natural that these two parties should have 
been formed, so does it at first seem strange that we aJso find 
alongside of them a third, which would as little hear of treaties 
with the foreigner'as of submission to his rule. A citizen of 
the kingdom of Ephraim, a contemporary of Menahem, Hosea 
the son of Beeri, condemns alliance either with Asshur or with 
Egypt. Ephraim and Judah, he writes, were sick ; the former 
had sought help from the Assyrians, but " they shall not heal 
you, nor cure you of your wound."J To call now to Asshur, 
then to Egypt, is folly : " Ephraim is like a silly dove, without 
understandiug."§ To make a covenant with Asshur, to send 
balsam to Egypt, is " to give pasture to the wind, and to follow 
after the east wind ;" it is of a piece with the fact that they 
'' all the day long multiply lies and desolation."|| The time is 
coming when the nation itself wUl confess that " Asshur shall 
not save us ; we shall not ride upon (war-) horses ;*'f the time 
when bow and sword shall be broken, and war abolished out of 
the earth.** A younger contemporary of this Hosea, Zechariah 
the son of Berechiah, cherishes the same expectations. Israel's 
God will "cut off the chariots from Ephraim and the horses 
from Jerusalem ; the battle bow also shall be hewn in pieces,""f^- 
while "the riders on horses shall be confounded."JJ Micah, 
who lived during Hezekiah's reign, goes still further. Hosea 
had already complained that Judah " multiplied fenced cities," 
and had announced that they should be burned,§§ and Micah 

* 'Comp. Hob. ▼. 13, tU. 11, viii. 9, z. 6, xii. 1 ; 2 Kings xvii. 4. 

t Comp. Isa. xzix. 15 seq., zzx., xzxï. 1 — 6; but also 2 Kings xix. 7, 9; Isa. 
zxxvii. 7, 9. 

t Hob. t. 13. § Hoa. vii. 11. |] Hos. xiL 1. t Hob. xiv. 3. 

•* Hob. ii. 18. ft Zech. ix. 10. tX Zoch. x. 5 b. §§ Hoe. viiL 14. 
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agrees with him, and prophesies that not only the (war-) chariots 
and horses shall be rooted out, but also that the strongholds and 
fortresses shall be laid waste.* After the wars which are now 
about to take place, and which will result in the defeat of 
Asshur, there will follow a time of universal peace, in which 
" the swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and the spears 
into reaping-hooks, and nation shall no longer lift up sword 
against nation."-f- Isaiah too, the son of Amoz, contemporary 
with Micah and akin to him in spirit, expects a similar future.} 
That this prospect is connected with such ideas as we meet with 
in Hosea is probable in itself, but it is moreover evident from 
Isaiah's own unequivocal statements. He. imputes it to his 
nj^finTi fla ^ sin that '' their land is full of horses, and their 
chariots are innumerable."§ He speaks with indignation of the 
king's counsellors who planned an alliance with Egypt : 

** The wisdom of those wise men shall perish. 
The understanding of those prudent men shall hide itself. 
Woe unto them that seek to conceal themselves from 

Jahveh, hiding their counsel. 
Whose works are done in darkness. 
While they say. Who seeth us ? and who knoweth us ?"|| 

They despatch envoys to "Egypt and seek support from the 
king of that realm ; they send him costly presents, but all this 
shall be of no avail : 

" The strength of Pharaoh shall be your shame, 
And flight under the shadow of i^pt your confusion." IT 

If they imagine that their swift horses will be of great service 
to them, their expectation will be realized, but not at all in the 
way which they think: in flight before the enemy shall the 
excellence of their horses appear, but so shall the swiftness of 

* Mie. ▼. 10, 11, 14 b. t Mic W. 8, oomp. ▼. 5, 

t In* Ü. 4, and elsewhere. § lea. ii 7. 

11 laa. xxix. 14 b, 15. 1 laa. xxx. 8. 
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their pursuers.* Once more Isaiah gives utterance to these 
thoughts : " Woe" — ^he testifies with all emphasis f — 

** Woe unto them that go down to Egypt for help, 
And stay on war-horses. 
And trust in chariots, because they are many, 
And in horsemen, because they are very numerous ; 
But look not unto the Holy One of Israel, 
Neither seek Jahveh ! 
Yet he also is wise and will bring evil ; 
He will not call back his words ; 
He will arise against the house of the evil-doers. 
And against the help of them that work iniquity. 
The Egyptians are men and not God, 
Their horses flesh and not spirit ; 
Jahveh shall stretch out his hand. 
And he that helpeth shall stumble, and he that is holpen 

shall faU; 
They shall all perish together/' 

In the same spirit he utters elsewhere a general warning 
against trusting in man.| But — as we very naturally ask — how 
can Judah make a stand against the more powerful Assyrians ? 
or does Isaiah preach slavish submission to their rule ? No, he 
does not do that He values the independence of his country 
as highly as his political opponents value it. But he has his 
own ideas as to the way in which it must be maintained or won 
back again: "in returning and rest shall ye be saved : in quiet- 
ness and confidence shall be your strength."§ 

Although, at first sight, these political views may seem strange 
to us, they become thoroughly explained when we examine 
them in connection with the religious conviction of which they 
are the complement. K the men whose words we have just 
quoted condemn alliance with the foreigner, dependence upon 
chariots and horses, in a word, confidence in men and in one's 

"" laa. uz. 16, 17. t Isa. zzzi 1—8. t Ihu ii. 22. § I«l nz. 15. 
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own strength, it is because they wish Israel to rely upon Jahveh 
and upon him alona We have already heard them express that 
wish, and we also find it again in other parts of their writings. 
If ye believe not» ye shall not abide," says Isaiah * And again, 
he that believeth shall not lose courage."-|* But it is unneces- 
sary to refer to any more passages for proof: they present them- 
selves of their own accord whenever we examine that religious 
conviction more closely and trace deliberately the conception of 
life vhich results from it. 

Amos, Hosea, and the rest of those whose writings we have 
already consulted and shall use throughout this Chapter,^ come 
forward as prophets, envoys and interpreters of a deity whom 
they call Jahveh. Who is Jahveh ? This is the first question 
which we have to answer. 

He is the God of Israel Out of all the families of the earth 
Jahveh has chosen the Israelites; he delivered them out of 
Egypt, led them through the wilderness, and brought them into 
Canaan, where he continued to reveal himself to them.§ In 
consequence of this free choice, Israel is the people of Jahveh.|| 
So Amos expresses himself, and the rest of the prophets entirely 
agree with him. " Jahveh thy God, from the land of Egypt :" 
this idea recurs constantly in Hosea in various forms. IT "Jahveh, 
their God, shall save them as the flock of his people," says 
Zechariah.^* In Micah the relation between Jahveh and Israel 
is even acknowledged by the enemies whom he introduces 
speaking,f-|- and the nations say to each other : 

" Come, let us go up to the mountain of Jahveh, 
And to the temple of the God of Jacob." }J 

Isaiah caUs him, '' our judge, our lawgiver, our king, who will 

* I«L TÜ. 9. t laa. xxriü. 16. 

X Oomp. Note I. at tlie end of tbia Chapter. § Am. ii. 9, 10, iii. 1. 

U Am. Tii. 16, tüL 2, and elaewbere. 

H Hoe. XÜL 4, la. 1, oomp. xii 7, zir. 2, fro. 
** Zecb. iz. 16, eomp. ix. 1 b, z. 8. 
if Ific TÜ. 10, comp. iz. 5, yi. 8, yii. 17. tX Hio. vi. 2. 
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save os,"* and uses combiuationa encb as " the ICightf One of 
Israel,"t and especially " the Holy One of Israel,"* which bring 
clearly into view the inaepaiable bond belween Jahveb and hia 
people. 

As God of Israel, Jahveh dwells in the oüdat of his pec^Ie, or, 
at all events, has a dwelling-place among that peopla Hoses 
calls the land of Canaan the house of JahTeh,§ and as each it ia 
holy and pure ;|| all that lies beyond it is, accoidii^ to Amos, 
" polluted land."? Zion in particular is Jahveh 's seat, the temple 
built there his house. "Jahveh will roar &om Zion and utter 
his voice from Jerusalem," so nins the beginning of the pro- 
phecies of Amos.** And with the rest of the prophets of Judab 
the same idea is very prominent Isaiah calls himself and bis 
children signs from Jabveh of hosts, which dwelleth in mount 
ZioD-ff In him as well as in Micah we read of the nations who 
come up to "the mountain of Jahveh," and who testify that 
"the law shall go forth from Zion and the word of Jahveh &om 
Jerusalem."^ Ibis conception is connected in Isaiah with a 
firm belief that Zion ia inviolable and that the adversaries are 
powerless to conquer it : " Jahveh hath founded Zion, and there 
the poor of his people shall find a refuge.'^ If this belief is 
repressed in Micah by the spectacle of the sins of the people, 
the corruption of their leaders is, according to him, especially 
evident Cram the fact that "because of them Zion shall be 
plowed as a field, Jerusalem shall become a heap of ruins, and 
the mountain of the temple a hill overgrown with forest"|||| 

There is nothing unusual in the fact that the people of Israel 
acknowledged one particular God as their own. The Old Testa- 
iiifunas n< that their neighbours did the same. 
The Moubites wurF^lnpi'id Chemosh, the Ammonites Milcom, the 
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Zidonians AshtarotL* Bat tbe prophets whose writings we are 
following, differ at once from the practice of those other nations, 
in that they will not permit the worship of any other gods 
besides JahyeUTand oppose it with all their might. This, how- 
ever, is nothing more than a phenomenon, of which the cause 
lies deeper — in the idea which the prophets form of Jahveh, of 
his being and of his might 

Let lis pay attention in the first place to the names which 
their deity bears. It need scarcely be mentioned, that titles 
which are given to *gods in general, are applied also to the god 
of Israel. Thus he ia called Ely properly " the powerful one ;" 
for example, in the compound word Inmianu-el ('*E1 is with 
iis").^- The conceptions which that name awoke in the Israelite 
can be gathered from such contrasts as : '' the Egyptian is man 
and not God (E1),"J or " I am god (El) and not man.''§ Some- 
times, when Jahveh is meant, we find with El some adjunct 
which characterizes him more closely ; for example, " the holy," 
" the mighty," the " living El."|| — Jahveh is as often indicated 
by the plural Elohim; the singular, Eloah, is only used by 
poets,ir and its primitive meaningia^"£Qa^Jience "that which 
is feared ;" the same thought has, of course, been preserved in 
the pluraL We shall investigate further on how this plural can 
be employed with respect to a single deity ; fpr the present it is 
enough for us to know that gods in general,** but also the one 
God of Israel in particular, are called Elohim,^r\' It ia evident 
that the names which are used exclusively for him are of greater 
importance to us. 

Among the latter, the name Jahveh itself would demand our 

* 1 Kings xi. 5, 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 13; Judges xi. 23, 24. 

f Isa. Tii. 14, oomp. viii. 10, xii. 2; Hos. xi. 12; Mio. vii. 18. 

X Im> zxxL 3 ; eomp. above, p. 38. § Hos. zL 9. 

II Isa. T. 16, x. 21 ; Hos. i. 10. 

H B.g. Dent xxxii. 15, 17, in a poem of the 8th eentax7. 
•• B.g. Mic iii. 7 ; Isa. viii. 19, 21. 
li* Am. iT. 11 ; Hoe. \i, 1, ti. 9, comp. xii 3. 
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attention before all others, if its meaning were quite certain. 
But this is by no means the case. We may assume, however, 
that in the eighth century that name was already regarded by 
many, rightly or wrongly, as a derivation of the verb to he; it 
was explained by "he is," and in it was seen the expression 
of the unchangeableness and faithfulness of the god to whose 
essence the name corresponded * How far this interpretation 
agreed with the original sense of the word, we shaU examine 
further on ; we may assume it to be probable that the prophets 
allowed this interpretation, and this is the chief point for us 
here. Other names of which they made use are less uncertain 
in meaning. Especially in Amos'!* ^^^ ^ Isaiah,^ Jahveh is 
called the Lord (Adon or Adonai), in which word, with the 
Israelites as well as with us, the two ideas of ruler and owner 
are united. Still more frequent is the appellation, Jahveh, the 
god of hosts,§ or more briefly, Jahveh of hosts. || It proves that 
Jahveh was thought ofLa&iiLhfiaYen. This is " his place," whither 
— according to HosealT — ^he returns, when his people show that 
they do not value his presence ; whence — according to Micah** 
— he comes forth and descends to tread upon the high places of 
the earth; which can therefore be called also his "holy temple.""|'+ 
There, in heaven, dwelt the^taPUl' thfi hofltof heaven," and the 
angels, who in the minds of the Israelites were closely connected 
with the stars, as they were indicated by the very same name. 
Over those celestial bodies and celestial inhabitants Jahveh 
rules ; they surround him and execute his commands ; therefore 
he is called "Jahveh of hosts." The vision of the calling of 
Isaiah;^ can in some measure, at least, give us an idea of what 
that name expressed to the consciousness of the Israelite. 

Besides the names borne by Jahveh, we have to notice the 

* Bxod. üi. 14. t Am. L 8, ill 7, 8, 11, Iec. 

t Iia. i. 24, iiL 1, 15, be. 

§ Am. iil 18, It. 13, t. 14—18, Ti. 8, 14 ; Hos. ziL 5. 

II laa. i. 9, and elsewhere, about 40 times ; Mic. W. 4 ; Am. iz. 5. 
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qualities attributed to him. Among these holiness stands first. 
Amos ascribes it to Jahveh* and to his name^-f- that is to his 
essence, as it is expressed by that name. In Hosea too he is 
called holy in some places.^ But it is especially in Isaiah that 
this attribute is conspicuous : 

" Holy, holy, holy is Jahveh of hosts, 
The whole earth is full of his glory" — 

cried the seraphim to each other in the vision.§ In the pro- 
phet's mind, Jahveh's essence is expressed so exactly and fully 
by this name, that he is fond of using the combination '* the 
Holy One of Israel,"|| by which he intimates that the deity which 
had chosen Israel and was served by Israel bears the character 
of holiness, and is thereby distinguished from other gods. The 
examination, therefore, of the meaning of this adjective, which 
has almost become a proper name, is obviously of great import- 
ance. " Holy** (kadosh) is opposed to " common :"ir as the latter 
indicates that which is accessible to all, and may be used by all, 
so the former gives the idea of separation, with which is easily 
connected that of purity and of elevation. Jahveh is thus called 
the Holy One, because he is distinguished from and far excels all 
created beings ; it is as much the spotless purity of his being 
as his exalted majesty which is expressed by his name. When 
Micah — ^who, however, only once calls heaven "the temple of 
Jahveh's holiness"** — addresses Jahveh as him "who dwells 
8olitarily,'*-f-(' or describes him as "God on high,'*JJ these two 
formulas are, at all events, nearly related to the "holiness" 
which is so often mentioned by his contemporary Isaiah. The 
name "exalted," which we meet with in Hosea,§§ expresses some- 
thing of the same sort In the same author we at once recognize 
the original meaning of "holy," when he introduces Jahveh 
speaking in these words : 

* Am. U. 2. t Am. ii. 7. t Hofl. zi. 9 b, 12. 

§ l8«. tL 8. II Set aboTe, p. 40, noteit 
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" For I am a God and Dot a maD, 

_Ho]j in thy midst, and I vill not enter into the city :"* 
it is trne that Jahveb dwells in the midst of his people, bat he 
keeps himself ap^ jost as he is ^stinct &om mankind and — 
for this the prophet wishes to make evident — is exalted far 
above their passions and weaknesses. Nor does Isaiah depart 
&om that fdndamental meaning when, as in the choral song of 
the Seraphim, the "holiness" of Jahveh corresponds with his 
" gloiy ." If we be right in inferring from this that in other 
passages also which speak of this " glory ."•f" the prophet has 
before his mind Jahveh the Holy One, the same may be said 
of the ttJerably nomeroos atterauces which mention light and 
fire as symbols of Jahveh or signs of his presence. When 
Jahveh is said, to "send" orto "cast" fire,J we naturally think 
of thiB fire of lightning which he darts, and remember that in 
thnnder Jahveh makes his voice heard.§ These descriptions, 
therefore, are connected with the idea of Jahveh as dwelling in 
heaven, and definitely ascribe to him the storms which are so 
violent in the East. Amos, however, goes a step further when 
he makes Jahveh assail the house of Joseph "like fire."|| And 
the connection between such phenomena and Jahveh himself 
becomes BtiU closer in passages snch as these :V 
" The light of Israel shall be for a fire, 

And his Holy One for a Same, 

And it shall bum and shall devour his thorns and briers in 
one day." 
" Behold the name of Jahveh cometh &om afar, 

His anger bnmeth, and violently riseÜi the smoke on high ; 

His lip3 are full of indignation, 

And his tongue is as a devooring fire," 

• Hoiu xi. 9 b. 

t iHb ill. 8, coDip. ii. 10, 19, 21 (in the oripul inotlici word, not eoMi^ bat 
kader). luiii. 21 iadiltr). 

J Jtia. L 4,7, 10, 12, 14, iL 2, 6, vii. 4; H«.tuI. 14; eamp. In. nix. 6. 
f Am. t. 2; Ih. III. 30, uid clsewhera. 1) Am. v. fl. 
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" The sinners in Zion are afraid, 
Trembling seizeth the hypocrites : 
* Who among us can dwell with a devouring fire ? 
Who among us can dwell by a hearth always glowing V " 

Such images are not accidental, nor can they be replaced by 
others. Much rather is there an unmistakable connection be- 
tween the highly exalted, inaccessible " Holy One of Israel" and 
cl^r^ .unsiillieci, light, or, at the same time, the devouring fire. 
As the "sinners in Zion" ask who of them can endure a devour- 
ing fire, the holiness of Jahveh, according to Isaiah, inspires awe 
or even alarm. " When" — ^he writes — " the Israelites shall see 
their children, the work of Jahveh's hands, in their midst, 

They shall sanctify his name, 

Tea, they shall sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, 

And shall /ear the God of Israel."* 

And elsewhere : 

"Jahveh of hosts, him shall ye sanctify; 
Let him be -joMrfear, let him be your dread."t 

Therefore we shall not be digressing if we now proceed at 
once to examine the prophets' ideas on JahveKs might, both as 
it extends over nature and over mankind. On the contrary, an 
intimate bond subsists between Jahveh's holiness and the extent 
of his dominion. 

We need scarcely remind our readers that our natural science 
was unknown to the Israelites of old, and therefore to the pro- 
phets. Their ideas of the size of the earth, its relation to the 
sun, moon and stars, the origin of natural phenomena, of wind, 
rain and thunder-storms — were still very undeveloped and child- 
ish. They had no inducement purposely to make known their 
views of nature in the prophecies which they bequeathed to us. 
But from the few hints which we there find, we infer that their 

* Isa. zxix. 23 : "Sanctify" means here and in the following iMusage, to coimdcr 
hdiff to honoor aa holjr or highly exalted. f Isa. TÜi. 18. 
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ideas did not differ firom those given moie fully and in detail in, 
for instance, the hook of Job and many of the Psalms. In their 
estimation, then, the earth was an extended plain, upon which 
rested the vault of heaven, where the sun, moon and stars 
moved rotmd, and under which extended the sheol, the great 
kingdom of departed spirits. But we will abstain from bringing 
out these leading features more distinctly. We have now strictly 
to do with the prophets' ideas of Jahveh's relation to nature. 

Amos expresses himself on this point more clearly and more 
f uUy than the rest of our witnesses. With him Jahveh is the 
creator and supreme ruler of heaven and earth. It is he 

** That maketh the seven stars and Orion, 
And tumeth the thick darkness into the morning. 
And maketh the day dark as night ; 
That calleth the waters of the sea, 
And poureth them over the face of the earth : 
Jahveh is his name !" 

'' Lo, he that formed the mountains and created the wind. 
And dedareth to man what is his thought ; 
That maketh the daybreak darkness, 
And treadeth upon the high places of the earth : 
Jahveh, god of hosts, is his name I"* 

Jahveh gives fruitfulness and regulates the seasons,"!* but the 
calamities which overtake mankind, drought, mildew, pestilence, 
earthquakes, inundations, are also sent by him.^ It would be 
useless to attempt to escape the punishment ordained by him : 
his might extends over all places, over the realm of the dead and 
over heaven, over the heights of Carmel and the depths of the 
sea, over Canaan and the most distant lands.§ 

But although the herdsman of Tekoa|| may have been more 
deeply impressed by natural phenomena, and may therefore find 
more inducements to represent them as revelations of Jahvehs 

• Am. T. 8, IT. 13, comp. ix. 6. f Am. ix. 18, 14. 

X Am. IT. 6—11, Tiii 8, 9, ix. 5. § Am. ix. 2—4. || Am. i. 1, Tii. 14, 15. 
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might than the rest of the prophets, this does not make it the 
less true that in this they unanimously agree with him. Accord- 
ing to Hosea, it is Jahveh who gives to or withholds from Israel 
com, wine and oil ; the silver also, the gold, the wool and the 
flax, with which they clothe themselves and adorn their images, 
are his gifts * When, in course of time, the wild beasts and the 
birds no longer annoy them, it is because Jahveh has made a 
covenant^ witii thenL-f- The same is the opinion of Zechariah, 
when he exhorts his contemporaries to have nothing to do with 
the teraphim— of which more hereafter — and the soothsayers, 
but, on the contrary, addresses them in these words : 

"Ask ye of Jahveh rain in the time of the latter rain : 
Jahveh will make the lightnings. 
And will give you abundance of rain, 
To each of you the herb in the field."J 

Micah too ascribes the same command over nature to Jahveh, 
when he calls him " the lord of the whole earth,"§ or threatens 
in his name : 

" Thou shalt sow, but shalt not reap. 
Thou shalt tread olives, but shalt not anoint thee with oil. 
And grape juice, but shalt not drink wine/1| 

But this conception of Jahveh's might also forms the foundation 
of Isaiah's utterances upon the past and future of his nation. 
Bead how, with allusion to Israel's exodus from Egypt, he pre- 
dicts the drying up of the Nile,ir describes the nature of wild 
beasts as altered at Jahveh's command,** and sketches the fruit- 
fulness ordained by Jahveh,-H- or the approaching desolation of 
EgyptJJ Let it be remembered that Jahveh — in Hosea " Israel's 
Maker"§§ — is called by Isaiah " man's Maker/'|||| 

Jahveh rules and orders the human, as he does the natural 
world. It does not require to be shown by quotations that the 

* H(M. ii. 8, 9. t H(M. ii. 18. X ZmH. x. 1, 2. § Hlo. It. 18. 

II Mie. tL 15. IT lu. xL 15. ** laa. xi. 6-8. +t Iia. xxx. 28. 

:^ In. xiz. 5 leq. §§ Hos. ym, 14. || || I», xni. 7. 
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prophete were convinced Üiat be directed Israel's destinies. " He 
knows Ephraim, and Israel is not hid &om hiio."* It should 
merely be observed that this direction is understood by them in 
a very wide sense, so that it includes also the greatest events 
which affect the destinies of the world. Thus, for example, the 
extension of the power of ABsyria, which will soon be found 
to be dangerous and fintal to Israel, is, according to Amos, a 
dispensation of Jahveh.*}* But the same prophet goes further, 
and sees in Jahveb the supreme disposer of the destinies of 
nations in general, even when Israel is not concerned in them. 
It is Jahveh who has brought the Philistines &om Caphtor and 
the Syrians from Kir to the places where they afterwards dwelt;! 
who punishes not only the acts of violence committed by the 
surrounding nations against l8rael,§ but also the assaults of the 
Moabites upon Edom.|| And as he disposeq^important events, 
80 he rules also over the incidents of daily life ; " is there an 
evil in the city that Jahveh doeth not ?"1t The rest of the pro- 
phets too agree with Amos, although each of them, as was to be 
expected, expresses hia conviction in his own way. Thus in 
Isaiah, for instance, the uselessness of opposition to Jahveh's 
plans is made very prominent Hear how he asks : 

" Jahveh of hosts hath purposed it : who shall disannul it ? 
And his hand is stretched out : who shall tiun it back V'** 

More than once this prophet points to man's impotence against 
God, whose will he accomplishes, while he imagines that he is 
realizing hia own devices. Thus the Assyrians grow proud of 
their conquests, while in reality they have been nothing but the 
instruments of which for a time Jahveh has made use.'f't The 
obsiiiKLcy III' the great men of Judah against Jahveh is as foolish 
as clay resisting the potterJJ These sayings acquire still greater 
force when wc remember that, according to Isaiah, man's incli- 
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nations are also under the supreme rule of Jahveb. It is he wh o 
has £Q]ared out ajBji^irit of stupor upon, jnany of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, has blinded their eyes, and has, as it were, covered 
their heads ;^ it is owing to his ordination that the prophet 
preaches to a large portion of his people in vain.^- 

This idea of Jahveh's all-embracing activity is connected in 
the prophets with the conception of " the spirit of JahveL" The 
original word (ruach) really means the act of blowing, and thence 
both the breath and the mud. Inasmuch as Jahveh is ** the living 
Grod,"J he has "spirit" or "breath,"§ just as the prophetic 
writings ascribe to him a "soul"|| and a "heart"ir But it was 
no less natural that the ^ower which he exercised in spiritual 
loattera should .be eapecially regarded -as a. breath proceeding 
frp]u.hiHL The qualities which Jahveh himseK possesses, or 
which are valued most highly in man, become the portion of him 
upon whom "the spirit of Jahveh" rests, 

" The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
The spirit of counsel and courage. 
The spirit of knowledge and of the fear of Jahveh."** 

In the prophet especially, " the man of the spirit,"f f this power 
works, to give him strength, judgment and courage ;JJ that 
which occurs against the prophet's wish, is " not of Jahveh's 
spirit."§§ In the same manner Jahveh becomes 

"A spirit of judgment to him that sitteth in judgment. 
Of strength to them that turn the battle back to the gate."|||| 

The varying character of the spirit which continually goes forth 
from Jahveh corresponds with the great diversity of his opera- 
tions: besides the spirit "of justice," the spirit "of destruction" 

• In. xzix. 10. t Isa. Ti. 9, 10. 

X Hoe. i. 10; eomp. Ita. xxxvii. 4, 17. 

§ Hie. ii. 7 1 alao laa. xxz. 38 (in the original another word of similar meaning), 
il Am. ri. 8; Zech. xi. 8; laa. L 14. 
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is named ;* nay, as we just now pointed out, the " spirit of 
stupor" also comes from Jahyeh.i- In a word, the idea that 
Jahveh has spirit and that spirit issues from him, enables the 
prophet to express vividly his conviction as to Jahveh's many- 
sided activity in the world of man. 

Jahveh's dominion over nature, and his disposal of the destinies 
of nations and individuals, which for a moment we have kept 
apart for the sake of our review, stands most intimately connected 
in the minds of the prophets. In short, it can be said that they 
believe in a moral govemmerU of the loorld. Their conception of 
this is of course entirely governed by their fundamental convic- 
tion that Jahveh is the God of Israel. All the phenomena which 
present themselves to them in nature, or within the political 
horizon, stand connected in some way or other with Israel It 
will presently appear that in the estimation of the prophets the 
religious and moral condition of the people left much to be 
desired : Israel must therefore be punished and brought to re- 
pentance by chastisement. According to their ideas, Jahveh 
makes all things subservient to this great end. His wisdom — 
wliich is recognized and celebrated, especially in Isaiah j — causes 
him, out of the abundance of the means at his disposal, to make 
use of just those from which the best result may be expected 
Soon, according to the expectation of the prophets — time after 
time disappointed, but never enfeebled— soon shall Jahveh's 
object be attained. 

We shall presently examine this government of the world 
more closely. But first we have forced upon us a conclusion 
which we must state at once. If the prophets' ideas of Jahveh, 
his being and his might, have been interpreted aright, then their 
belief in him waa-22ifl2tfl^Mm. We use this word, here and here- 
after, in the stricter sense, and therefore we mean t?ie recognition 
and worship of one only God. That we have a perfect right to 
ascribe this to the prophets, follows from the description which 

* Isa. ir. 4. f Isa. xxix. 10. 

X In. zxTiii. 23—29, zxiz. 24, xxxi. 2, xxxiii. 6. 
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we have already given of their standpoint. In the idea that 
Jahveh is " the Grod of Israel," there undoubtedly lies a certain 
limitation. So long as we know nothing more of Jahveh than 
this, we expect to find that other gods are acknowledged besides 
him. But in proportion as we prosecute our search, it becomes 
more evident that this expectation is not realized. Jahveh is 
not only "lord" and "king/' he is also "the god of hosts" and 
" the holy one," whose glory fills the whole earth. He is the 
creator of nature; man also has to thank him for existence. 
With his eye always upon Israel, but yet directed towards all 
things, he exercises unlimited dominion. In the thoughts of the 
prophets of the eighth century before Chi-ist — for it is of them 
alone that we speak — ^there is no room for other gods besides a 
deity such as this. Jahveh can have servants — ^and he has them, 
great in number and of various ranks* — but gods, who would 
always have to possess a certain independence and a sx>ecial 
authority, he does not tolerate beside himself. " I am Jahveh, 
thy god &om the land of Egypt, and thou shalt know no god 
but me, and there is no saviour beside me."-t- 

This monotheism of the prophets fully accounts for the judg- 
ment which they pronounce on the gods of other nations, and, 
conversely, it could be inferred from that judgment. Still it is 
important here to understand thoroughly and to represent accu- 
rately the actual state of the case. We might easily suppose 
that the prophetic utterances on the nothingness of those other 
gods must be particularly numerous. But this is not the case. 
The words which we have just quoted from Hosea properly mean 
rather that Israel knows no gods besides Jahveh, than simply 
that those gods do not exist And does Hosea stand alone in 
this? Are the utterances of the rest of the prophets of the 
eighth century before Christ less ambiguous ? On the contrary, 

thfy dff T^t Tnantinn \hfk jj iy x L^fCScifiijMVCf^. of the OthCT godë At slL 

* Ho8. zii. 4; laa. vi. 1 leq., and in the passages where Jahyefa is called "the god 
of hosts" (above, p. 42). 
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In an liisfx>rical narrative which is included among the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, as well as in the second book of Kings, very strong 
assertions as to Jahveh's oneness are put into Hezekiah's mouth : 

** Jahveh of hosts thou art god, even thou alone, of all 

the kingdoms of the earth ; thou hast made heaven and earth 

Save us from the hand of the Assyrian, that all the 

kingdoms of the earth may know that thou, Jahveh, art the only 
onef* But we cannot be certain here that Hezekiah's own 
words are communicated to us, and when we reflect that no 
words of quite the same tenor occur in his contemporaries Isaiah 
and Micah, we cannot think it probable that he expressed him- 
self in this way. On the other hand, we may take it for granted 
that the prophets of the eighth century before Christ held, essen- 
tially, the same opinion of the false gods as the writer of tins 
narrative. They call them, at least, by a name {dil, allied by 
sound to dy god) which shows their nothingness or vanity, and — 
which is saying much more — ^they simply identify them with 
their images, which they hold up to ridicule and contempt, as 
" the Work of men's hands."+ So Isaiah speaks of the IsraeUtes' 
'' false gods of silver and of gold ;"^ and elsewhere he compares 
the "fake gods" to "graven images," when he introduces the 
Assyrian king speaking these words : 

"As my hand hath reached the kingdoms of the /a&« gods — 
'Although their graven images were more numerous than 
those of Jerusalem and Samaria — 

Shall I not, as I have done unto Samaria and h&r false gods, 

So do also to Jerusalem and her images .?"§ 

And Hosea also had already said : 
"They sacrifice unto Baalim, and bum incense to graven 

* lu. xxxyH. 16, 20, oomp. 19 (2 Kings six. 15, 19, comp. 18). 
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From this identification of the false god with its image, it further 
results that the prophets usually make no distinction between 
the worship of false gods and that of images. It is a fixed prin- 
ciplejadÜX-thênij that Jahveh may not be represented Jbx. an 
image. When this nevertheless happened — and we shall soon 
see that it was far &om uncommon — the worship of Jahveh 
appeared to them to be thereby placed upon a level with the 
adoration of false gods. Thus we know that in the kingdom of 
Ephraim the national god was worshipped under the form of a 
calf or young bulL Without inquiring after the meaning which 
the Israelites themselves attached to that image, Hosea writes : 
•* Of their silver and their gold have they made them images — 
that they might be cut off! Thy calf. O Samaria, repels from 
itself; mine anger is kindled against them; how long will they 
not endure innocency? For this (calf) also is from Israel; a 
workman made it, and it is no god"* Passages such as these are 
the best proof that the Jahveh-worship of the prophets leaves no 
room for the recognition of other gods ; the adoration of those 
gods they turn into an absurdity by placing it upon a par with 
the worship of the images themselves ; nay, they consider this to 
be so essential a characteristic of the worship of false gods, that 
the image of Jahveh himself is to them a no-god. 

The relation of these ideas of the prophets to those of their 
contemporaries shall be examined more closely by and by. We 
will first finish the sketch of the prophets' doctrine of Jahveh. 

Jahveh being so closely connected with the Israelites, it is 
but natural that he has made known his will to them, and has 
required certain specific duties. First of all he has a right to 
Israel's exclusive worship: the adoration of false gods is the 
greatest sin of which his people can be guilty. In this, of 
course, the prophets agree. But it will not be superfluous to 
examine how they apprehend and describe Israel's obligation in 
this respect. Is it in their estimation a burden laid upon Israel, 

* Ho8. Tiii. 4 b— 6 a, comp. xiii. 2. 
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which from fear of the terrible Jahveh the nation cannot irell 
cast off? By no means. Such a conception would conflict 
with the prophets' ideas of Jahveh'a nature, and especially of hia 
disposition towards Israel. They speak of his kindntts towards 
bis people,* of his compassion or mcrcy,f of the gnue which he 
shows towards Iarael4 They represent him under the im^e of 
a shepherd who takes care of his flock.§ The Israelites are 
"sons of the living God;"|| Jahveh has "nourished them and 
brought them up" as bis children.^ From these and similar 
statements** it is evident that, according to the prophets, 
Jabveh's relations with Israel are of the most intimate and 
tender description. This shows itself nowhere more forcibly 
than in Hosea, who, reguded from this point of view, even 
stands more or less by himsel£ He compares tbe bond between 
Jahveh and Israel to a marrii^e, and, accordingly, apostacy to 
serve other gods to adultery. With the most tender love and 
the greatest fidelity Jahveh bos cared for tbe woman whom out 
of pity be took to himself, and behold, with base ingratitude 
she deserts him and runs after her lovers, the false gods Iff It 
cannot be considered as accidental, that we meet with this com- 
parison for the first time in Hosea, ^ and in the eighth century 
B.C. in Hosea alone. He is also the only one of our witnesses 
who mentions Jahveb's love for his people, for instance in those 
beautiful words : 

" When Israel was a child, then I loved TiiTn 
And called my son out of Egypt .... 
I taught Ephraim to go, taking him by bis anus, 

* HoB.ii. IB; «ic. tU. 18,20. 

I- Sm. Ü. le, i. 6, ii. 23; Zech. x. 0; In. zix. IS; Mic. m. 19. 

i Am. T. 16 ; In. ux. 18, 19, uiiiL 2. § Zech. ix. 10, sL 4 nq. 

II H{ii. i. 10. H In. i. 2. 

" See, 4,g,, the Boog of the Tiaeyud, In. 

t+ Hi», i. 2 leq., ii. 1 «eq., 15, 18, 19, iü. 1 nq.. It. 10 Mq., t. 3, ii. 1, he. 
nThepiungesi[ith*FenUleai:h,e.;. Biod. icijiT. IS, l<t;LeT. xiii. 7, ii. 11,11, 
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Sut they knew not that I healed them ! 

I drew them with human cords, with cords of love ;"* 

and in that no less beautiful promise : 

" I will heal their backsliding and love them freely , 
For mine anger is turned away firom them/'f 

Should we not seek the explanation of this in Hosea's indivi- 
duality, in the tenderness of his heart ? When he makes re- 
pentant Israel say to Jahveh, "In thee the fatherless findeth 
mercy/'J does he not involuntarily bear witness to the deep 
impression which Jahveh's compassion and love has made upon 
Ms sensitive mind ? Thus we are certainly not at liberty to see 
in words like these the expression of that which every pious 
worshipper of Jahveh then felt for his god. But if Hosea was 
able to embrace and to develop the germs of that tenderness, 
they must have been present in the conception then current of 
Jahveh's nature and disposition. 

But to return to the point whence we started. Jahveh alone 
must be served, but how? In answering this question, the 
prophets do not point — as perhaps we expected — to a code of 
laws in which Jahveh is imderstood to have made known his 
wUL It is true that the law of Jahveh is mentioned a few times 
in the usual translation of their prophecie8.§ But the original 
word (fftorah) oeally. means "teaching," "instruction," and is 
used by the prophets to indicate their own preaching and that 
of their predecessors: they call it the "teaching of Jahveh," 
because it is put into their mouths by Jahveh. Thence it is 
also that there is no difference beween " the teaching" and " the 
word of Jahveh," and that both go forth from Jerusalem, where 
the god of Israel dwells.|| Now as early as the eighth century 
£.0. the prophetic exhortations, after they had been delivered 

* Hob. xL 1, 8, 4a. f Hob. jiy, 4. t Hos. xiv. 8b. 

§ Am. iL 4; Hos. iT. 6, TÜL 1; laa. I 10, iL 8, r. 24, TÜi. 16, 20, xxz. 9; Mio. 
It. 2. 
II laa. ii 8; Mic. W. 2a; comp. Isa. i. 10, xxx. 9. 
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orally, were committed to writing ; therefore it is possible that 
the prophets had such writings in their thoughts when they 
mentioned "the tborah of Jahveh."* Kothing hinders us from 
even assuming that they also had in view collections of laws 
and admonitions to which a higher antiquity or even a Mosaic 
origin was attributed. But in that case they have still made no 
essential distinction between those laws and their own preach- 
ing, and have ascribed to the former no higher authority. How 
could this be Ï If they knew of such laws, they saw in them 
but the work of one of themselves ; for " Jy a prophet Jahveh 
has led Israel out of Egypt, and by a prophet was Israel pre- 
served "f If they revered that predecessor as an interpreter of 
Jahveh, as surely were they convinced that Jahveh had revealed 
himself to them, and that what they spoke was " the word of 
Jahveh." They boldly call the raising up of prophets and Naza- 
rites a proof of Jahveh's faithful care for the welfare of his 
people,:^ and announce that the Lord Jahveh does nothing 
without revealing his counsel to his servants, the prophets. § 
This conviction is indeed well worthy of our attention her» It 
is immediately connected with the prophetic ideas of Jahveh's 
relation to Israel, to which we have just referred. It proves 
that this relation could also assume a personal or individu^ 
character. The prophet is conscious that he is in contact, as it 
were, with Jahveh or Jahveh's spirit,|| and that now and then, 
at least, he has direct intercourse with him. His awe for Jahveh 
does not separate him from his god ; he regards him as highly 
exalted and yet as very near at hand. 

We repeat the question which we just now put: how, in the 
judgment of the prophets, must Jahveh be served Ï They evi- 
dently jjrocecd upon the supposition that both in the temple at 
Jerusalem and beyond it, sacrifices are offered and feasts cele- 
brated in honour of Jahveh :% once mention is made of tithes;*" 

* Comp. Ho«, TÜi, 12; VJm. ri. 8. t Hos. liL 13. * Am. a. 11. 

fl Am. i[i. 7. II See abOTe, p. iB. 

t Am. I, 2] xiii, lOj Ho». "■ H, lii. Oi I~. i. 11 «eq. "• A», it, 4. 
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the sabbath and the new moon are not unknown to them.* 
Bat they nowhere insist upon fidelity in observing those faofy <- 
cerQpiönies. Qs^ the contrary, they speak of them with an indif- 
ference which borders upon disapproval, sometimes even with 
unfeigned aversion. This dislike can be explained in more than 
one way ; for instance, by their ideas of Jahveh, by the nature 
of those solemnities, by the character of those who took part in 
them. We shall return to this hereafter. Provisionally it is 
enough for us to know that the prophets do not look upon the 
service of Jahveh exclusively or chiefly as public worship. In 
Amos, for example, Jahveh himself says : 

** I hate, I despise your feasts. 
And have no delight in your assembliea 
Although ye offer me bumt-offenngs and gifts, I will not 

accept them. 
And your thank-offerings of fatted calves I will not regard. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs : 
I will not hear the melody of thy viols ;"f 

in Hosea: 

" I desire mercy and not sacrifices. 
The knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings;"} 

and in Isaiah : 

" To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto 

me? 
I am full of burnt-offerings of rams and of the fat of lambs, 
And I delight not in the blood of bulls, sheep, and goats ! 
When ye come to see my face — 

Who hath required this at your hand to tread my courts ? 
Bring no more vain oblations ; 
Incense — it is an abomination unto me, 
(So also are) the new moon and the sabbath and solemn 

assemblies : 

* Am. TÜL 5; Hos. il. 11, ▼. 7; Iia. i. 18, 14. 
t Am. T. 21—23. X Hos. ▼!. 6. 
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Sin and feasting I can not endure. 
Your new moons and your feasts my soul hateth ; 
They have become a trouble unto me ; I am weary to bear 
theuL"* 

In some of these passages, however, we can perceive at once 
what the prophets, in the name of Jahveh, do require. The 
demands which Jahveh makes upon his people acp^.2ftQral de- 
, .maad^. They are continually repeated with the greatest empha- 
sis and earnestness ; the transgression of these commandments 
by the large majority of Israel, especially by the leaders and men 
of distinction, is the theme of most of the prophetic addresses. 
The solemn declaration that Jahveh takes no delight in the noise 
of feasts, is followed in Amos by the order : 

" But (rather) let judgment run down as water, 
Andji^eousness as an ever-flowing stream."-!- 

And in another place : 

" Seek good and not evil, that ye may live. 
And may Jahveh, the god of hosts, be with you, as ye have 

spoken. 
Hate evil and love good. 
And establish judgment in the gate. 
It may be that Jahveh, god of hosts, will be gracious unto 

the remnant of Joseph."^ 

Hosea exhorts in the same strain : 

"Therefore turn thou to thy god, 
Keep mercy and judgment. 
And wait on Jahveh, thy god, continually."§ 

And Isaiah also : 

" Wash you, make you clean. 
Put away the evü of your doings from before mine eyes, 

• Iml i 11—14. t Am. ▼. 24. 

X Am. T. 14, 15. § Hoe. xil 6, oomp. alao x. 12. 
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Cease to do evil, learn to do welL 

Seek judgment, turn away the oppressor, 

DojuaticfeiQ th» fatherless» defend the cause of the widow J'* 

And no less striking is Micah, who gives the questions of the 
pious Israelite and his own answer in this form : 

" Wherewith shall I come before Jahveh, 
And bow myself down before God on high ? 
Shall I come before him with bumt-ofiferings. 
With the sacrifice of calves of a year old ? 
Will Jahveh be pleased with thousands of rams. 
With ten thousands of rivers of oil ? — 
Shall I give my first-bom for my transgression. 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?" 

" He hath showed thee, O man, what is good. 

And what Jahveh doth require of thee ; 
What but to dajustly. to love jjxeroy. 
And to walk humbly with thy God ?"f 

That which we have already learnt &om these exhortations is 
superabimdantly expressed in Isaiah : Jahveh demands that the 
heart of his people may belong to him, by no means that they 
may draw near to him with their mouths, or honour him with 
their lips. J 

Of course we cannot go on in this way : we should have to 
write out a large portion of the prophetic literature of the eighth 
century, if we wished to give a complete review of the moral 
demands made by the prophets in the name of Jahveh. This 
they do sometimes in absolute terms, as in the passages quoted 
above, but for the most part with an eye to the wickedness 
which they see around them. Intemperance and luxury, oppres- 
sion of the poor, of widows and orphans, unjust appropriation 
of another's goods, dishonesty in trade, the sordid pursuit of 

• Im. i. 16, 17. t Mic yI. 6—8. 

X In. zzix. 18; comp. Hob. tiü. 14. 
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gain, harshness towards debtors: these are some of the sins 
which the prophets combat zealously.* Isaiah gives ns a sort 
of summary of the prophetic doctrine of morals, when to the 
question of the " sinners in Zion" — 

" Who among us can dwell with a devouring fire ? 
Who among us can dwell with a hearth always glowing ?" 

he answers : 

'' He that walketh righteously and speaketh the truth. 
He that despiseth the gain pf oppressions. 
That closeth his hands from holding of bribes. 
That stoppeth his ears to the proposal of bloodshed, 
And shutteth his eyes from seeing evil — 
He shall dwell on high ; 

His place of defence shall be a stronghold of rocks ; 
His bread shall be given unto him and water in abun* 
dance." f 

Jahveh does not confine himself to condemning the sins of 
his people, for he is tlu righteous one, and he shows his character 
by punishing transgressors and rewarding the pious. Of this 
the prophets are thoroughly convinced. " The ways of Jahveh 
are right, and the just shall walk in them, but the transgressors 
shall fall (i.e. become unfortunate) therein:" so says Hosea, 
speaking as it were in the name of a31.l It is the charge laid 
by Jahveh upon all his servants, which Isaiah expresses in these 
words: 

" Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him; 

For they shall eat the fruit of their doings. 
^ Woe unto the wicked ! it shall be ill with him ; 
For the work of his hands shall be repaid unto him."§ 

A good part of the prophetic preaching is devoted to proclaiming 

* Am. ir. 1 seq., ri. 8 — 6, riii. 4 — 6 ; Hoa. ir. 1, 2, tL 8, 9, zii. 7 ; Zech. xL 
4-6 ; I», üi. 14, 16, 16—23, ▼. 8—28, ix. 16, 16, xxrüi. 7, 8, xxix. 19—21 ; Mic. 
iL 1, 2, 8, 9, lit 1, 2, 9—11, vi 10—12. 

t In. xzxiii 16, 16. t Hoe. xir. 9. § Lsa. iU. 10, 11. 
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and applying this law of just recompense. In the adversity 
which afflicts the people, the prophets see the manifestation of 
Jahveh's anger at the evil which has been done : famine, inun- 
dation, earthquakes, pestilence, disasters in war, are all proofs 
that Jahveh, "the god of judgment,"* is not slumbering. But 
it does not escape their attention, that in spite of these repeated 
visitations the people go on sinning. They then naturally turn 
to the future. It is with them a fixed belief that then at last 
full justice will be done. He who persists in his opposition to 
Jahveh and his demands shall be destroyed : " all the sinners of 
my people shall die by the sword." f The prophets paint this 
"day of Jahveh "J in the most vivid colours, borrowed from the 
changing events of the time. If in that day the transgressors 
in Israel shall receive their reward, it speaks for itself that the 
heathen also, nay, they before aU others, shall be punished 
for that which they have done amiss. Amos, living in a time 
when Israel had as yet come into contact only with her neigh- 
bours, announces definitely to these neighbours that the violence 
of which they have been guilty shall be recompensed to them 
by Jahveh ;§ Isaiah and Micah look upon the Assyrians as the 
instrument of Jahveh's judgment upon Israel's sins, but at the 
same time expect that what they have inflicted upon others 
wül also overtake them themselves. || Thus the theatre of 
Jahveh's judicial visitations becomes wider, but the rule which 
be applies in allotting the destinies of nations always remains 
the same. 

There is one feature stül wanting in this sketch of the pro- 
phets' ideas with respect to Jahveh's moral demands and their 
administration. It can hardly escape our notice that it is 
chiefiyLtha.sina of the mighty and the distinguished which they 
sssail ; most of the transgressions against which they strive are 
of such a nature as the multitude could not commit They are 

♦ laa. «X. 18. t Am. U. 10. 

X Am. V. 18 seq. § Am. i. 2— it 3. 

II See, among other iurtanoM^ laa. z. 5 leq. ; Viic t. 5 — 9. 
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almost profase in their assertions that their reproaches are 
directed especially against the leaders of the people* This did 
not fail to influence greatly the whole of their religious convic- 
tions, as well as their position in the state. To begin with the 
latter : the prophets are men of tlie people. It is true that some 
of them were the offspring of illustrious ancestors, were aris- 
tocrats by birth^ descendants of princely families. But their 
appearance as prophets was independent of those outward pri- 
vileges, as there were some among them — ^for instance, Amos 
and Micah at this period — who had sprung from the people. 
Therefore the prophetic oflBlce is by its nature democratja The 
necessity of turning against the great, to which it was led by its 
principles, gave greater distinctness to that tendency. The pro- 
phets were obliged to identify themselves, as it were, with those 
whose interests they continually took under their protection. 
And thujs we easily discover in their writings signs of their pre- 
possession in favour of the humble, the poor and the weak,f and 
of a certain aversion to everything high and eminent It was 
to be expected, and needs no explanation, that the prophets 
should attack pride and arrogance, with their consequences.| 
But they go further than this: tl\ e high and- ominnnt ja con- 
demned» becauae.it is hi2h.and.fiX&iA§Tdi ; the prophets, and espe- 
cially Isaiah, are convinced that as such it cannot be tolerated 
by Jahveh ; it is as if Jahveh*s grandeur required that every- 
thing exalted among men should be brought low. This is ex- 
pressed clearly in the following prediction, among others : 

" Jahveh of hosts hath fixed a day against all that is proud 
and lofty. 
And against all that is lifted up, that it be brought low : 
Against all the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and lifted 

* Am. T. 7, 12 ; Mic iii. 1 seq. ; laa. i. 23, ix. 16, &o. 

t Zeeh. zt 11 ; Isa. xi. 4, xIt. 80, 82. 

X Am. ii. 14—16, Ti. 8; Hob. ▼. 5, vii. 10; laa. iii. 1 seq., 16 seq., ▼. 15, x. 12, 
33, 34, xxiii. 9, xxix. 19, 20, xxx. 15. 
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And against all the oaks of Bashan ; 

Against all the high mountains 

And against all the hills that are lifted np ; 

Against every high tower 

And against every fenced wall ; 

Against all the ships of Tarshish, 

And against all lovely works of art : 

Aad the loftiness of man shall be bowed down, 

Aad the haughtiness of men shall be made low, 

And Jahveh alone shall be exalted in that day."* 

It is easily perceived that these and similar expectations are 
actuated just as much by moral as by religious motives. Emi- 
nence and pride, according to the prophets, melt into each other, 
both because they often go together, and because trust in Jahveh, 
and in him alone, is to them so essentially the main point, that 
everything which does or can lead away from it is condemned 
solely for that reason. It would be useless to attempt to decide 
which of these two motives had the greater influence. Enough 
that the peculiarity of the religious belief of the prophets is 
closely connected with the social position which they occupy in 
the society of their nation. Their politics also, to which we 
have already drawn attention,"!" a re lay-poli tics, so to speak, all 
the more easy to hold in proportion as those who propounded 
them had less need to apply them directly. 

From all the particulars which we have brought together in 
reference to the moral demands made by the prophets of Jahveh, 
it appears plainly enough how very much they were in earnest 
in asserting them. They apply them to the nations, but also to 
Israel, and with such great emphasis, that they clearly show 
that they see in this their true calling. At the same time, the 
perpetual struggle against the same national sins was far from 
causing them ever to despair of the future of their nation. 
Their experiences were of such a nature as would have driven 

• laa. ii. 12—17. t Abore, pp. 86, 88. 
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them to despair, or at least to desist from their labour, if they 
had simply come forward as teachers of morals. No, they speak 
as envoys of Jahveh^ the god of Israd ; and so firm is their belief 
in Jahveh's might and his love towards his people, and in the 
fidelity with which he performs his promises and keeps his 
word,* that the ultimate result of his direction of the destinies 
of that people does not seem doubtful to them for a moment. 
The natural fruit of their religion is an unwavering hope in IsraeTs 
fiUure, 

It is not necessary for our purpose to study in detail the 
expectations of the prophets of the eighth centuiy with respect 
to that future. They contain much that is of an individual 
character, more so than do their ideas of Jahveh's nature and of 
his moral requirements. The personality of the seer (t.e. pro- 
phet) and the circumstances of the time were very naturally 
reflected in the image which he formed of the future. Let us 
confine ourselves to the principal traits, which recur, with slight 
modifications, in every description of the approaching blessed- 
ness. 

We spoke purposely of the prophets' hopes in the future of 
Israel, Their expectations, in truth, concern the whole nation, 
and not individual persons. JWe do not discover in themany 
trace of a belielin immortality. The popular idea of man, which 
was abo theirs, did not promote the rise of that belief. No 
independent existence was attributed to the vital element in 
man, so that it was thought tha t at dea th it ceaaed-ta e^cist, or 
. returned to Jahveh who had given it. The interment of corpses 
gave rise to the idea of an under-world or kingdom of the dead 
{sheol), in which the deceased were assembled.-f- But their pro- 
longed existence, if it can bear that name, certainly could not 
be called life. "The sheol" — ^we read in a poem which is not 
without reason ascribed to king Hezekiah — 

* Hob. xi. db; oomp. Nam. xxiii. 19; Mic yii. 20. 
t See, among others, Im. ▼. 14. 
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** The sheol shall not praise thee, Jahveh, 
The dead shall not celebrate thee^ 
They that go down into the pit shall not hope for thy 

truth. 
The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this day ; 
The father to the children shall make known thy truth."* 

Nor is there any mention in the prophets of a return from that 
kingdom of the dead. When Hosea prophesies: "After two 
days he (Jahveh) will revive us ; on the third day he will raise 
us up, and we shall live in his sight,"t he speaks, metaphori- 
cally, of a resurrection from sin and from the misery which it 
brings with it, and, besides this, he alludes to the whole of the 
people of IsraeL The " ransom from the hands of the sheol and 
redemption from death" which he mentions elsewhere,! is a 
deliverance from danger of death, nothing more.§ In a word, 
those for whom a glorious future in Jerusalem is reserved are 
said to be "written among the living."|| Further than this 
earthly existence the prophets' gaze does not reach. Therefore 
it is most natural that their expectations concern the Israelitish 
nation. Let us hear in what language they are expressed. 

Jahveh sits in judgment, and in so doing gives proof of his 
justice. But at the same time he is merciful and disposed to 
forgive.^ He delays the punishment as long as possible.** 
He shows pity most willingly.-f-f- And therefore when he 
chastises his people he does not destroy them.^ The sure 
result of this punishment will be the conversion of a part of the 
peopla Of this the prophets have no doubt Hosea is so 
certain of it that he is able, at the end of his writings, to intro- 
duce the people who have returned to Jahveh as 8peaking.§§ 
Micah also makes Israel humbled confess her fault by antici- 
pation : 

• laa. xxxTiii. 18, 19. t Hm. vi. 2. t Hoa. xüi. 14. 

§ Comp. Isa. zxTÜi. 15, 18. || Isa. ir. 3. IT Mie. tü. 18. 

•• Am. vii. 1—6. ++ Hos. xir. 4 b. tt Am. ix, 8 ; Hos. xi. 8. 

f§ Hos. xiv. 3, 4, comp. ii. 14 seq., iii. 5, vi, 1—8. 
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"I will bear the indignation. of Jahveli, 
For I have sinned against him, 

Until he plead my cause and execute judgment for me. 
Until he bring me forth to the light, and I behold his 
righteousness."* 

But it is especially in the prophecies of Isaiah that the hope 
in such a conversion occupies a large space. He calls one of his 
sons Shear-jashvh, "a remnant repents,"f and he continaally 
repeats the idea expressed in this symbolical name.| With 
that conversion a new epoch will be opened in Israel's history. 
Those who have been carried away captives wiU come back to 
their native country ;§ the two sister kingdoms, Ephraim and 
Judah, will again be imited,|| under the rule of the house of 
David,^ or, as Isaiah and Micah expect, under the dominion of 
one eminent king sprung from that stock ;** Israel will become 
more mighty and prosperous than ever befora It is chiefly in 
describing this future state of bliss that the prophets differ one 
from another, or, if you wiU, out-do each other. With one, 
dominion over Edom and other neighbouring tribes and an 
abundance of com and wine stand in the foreground ;"f-f* with 
another, besides these material blessings, the intimate union 
between the regenerated Israel and Jahveh their godj^ with 
others, war against enemies is followed by a period of rest and 
undisturbed peace, which is painted in the most attractive 
colours.§§ To all this Micah and especially Isaiah add one 
more touch, the acknowledgment of Jahveh by the nations, and 
their voluntary submission to his supremacy. We are already 
acquainted from more than one quotation with the beautiful 
prophecy which we meet with in Micah as well as in Isaiah, 

• Mic vii. 9, oomp. v. 3. t laa. vil 8. 

t laa. !▼• 8 Beq., ri. 18, z. 21 seq. 

§ Zeoh. X. 6—12 ; Mic. ii. 12, 13, iy. 6, 7. 

II Zeoh. X. 6—12 ; Isa. xi. 11—16. If Am. ix. 11 ; Hos. iil 5. 

** laa. ix. 6, 7, xi. 1 — 4 ; Mic. t. 2 ; oomp. Zeoh. ix. 9. 
•H* Am. ix. 11 — 15 ; oomp. Zech. ix. 7. tt Hob. xir. 2—8. 

§§ Zcch. ix. 9, 10, X. 4 ; Mic iv. 3, 4, v. 4 ; Isa. iL 4, ix. 6, xi. 6—9, &c. 
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and which was probably taken by both from an older man of 
God: 

" Many nations shall go and shall say, 
Come, let us go np to the mountain of Jahveh 
And to the temple of the god of Jacob, 
That he may teach us of his ways 
And that we may walk in his paths ; 
For teaching goeth forth from Zion, 
And the word of Jahveh from Jerusalem."* 

In Micah we hear but once a faint echo of this expectation rf* 
Isaiah had not only adopted it, but had received it into his soul 
He predicts that homage shall be paid to Jahveh with presents 
from Ethiopia,} nay, that one day Egypt and Asshur, forming a 
triad in combination with Israel, shall serve Jahveh together 
and shall stand in the same relation to him.§ 

Our sketch of the religious conviction of the prophets of the 
eighth century is now completed. Only the principal facts 
could be included in it, but it is these only that were important 
for our purposa The last feature which we have reproduced 
confirms the opinion forced upon us previously, that the Jdh- 
vism of the prophets is monotheism,. If we inferred this first 
from that which they declsu^ concerning Jahveh, it is fully 
attested by that which they expect of him in the future. It is 
this characteristic of the prophets' belief which we must always 
keep in view in the rest of this chapter, while investigating the 
popular religion of Israel In doing this we shall pass over the 
question, whether this monotheism is to be regarded as the 
result or the groimd of the peculiar excellence of the religious 
conviction of the prophets. In either case it is a most striking 
feature of it, and therefore it must be constantly in our thoughts, 
when we compare that conviction with the ideas of their 
contemporaries. 

♦ Mic. W. 2; lea. Ü. 8. t HGc. tü. 17. 

X laa. zTiii. 7. § laa. xix. 23 — 25, comp. xi. 10. 
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A single glance into the writings of the prophets of the 
eighth century B.c. is sufficient to teach us that they do not 
express the convictions of the peopla The prophets are, above 
all, preachers of repentance. Wherever they look around them, 
they find much to reprova They bring accusations against 
kings, princes, judges, and even priests and prophets. There- 
fore it is quite necessary to distinguish their way of thinking 
from that of their contemporaries, and to try to sketch the 
latter separately. 

Let us not disguise the fact that in so doing we have no 
small difficulties to overcome. Preachers of repentance usually 
furnish us with valuable contributions to the knowledge of 
their times, but yet they are not the guides to whom we prefer 
to trust ourselves. From the very nature of the case, they do 
not make sufficient distinctions. They can scarcely help paint- 
ing the sins which they combat in all their hideousness and 
representing the rare exception as the rule. It is not their 
business to place themselves in the position of those whom they 
see opposed to them, and from that position to estimate the 
conduct of those opponents. Their power lies in the veiy fact 
that they imagine they possess an absolutely valid standard, and 
that they use it fearlessly. And there is another thing to be 
remarked. The sins and errors which they zealously oppose, 
are as well known to their contemporaries as they are to them- 
selves. They have no need to describe them, one word is 
enough to indicate them. For us, such a hint is frequently 
altogether insufficient or only half enough. In short, we must 
pursue our way with the greatest caution, often contenting our- 
selves with probability and sometimes suspending our judg- 
ment, in the hope that our subsequent investigations will throw 
light upon that which remains obscure so long as we only 
consult witnesses from the eighth century B.C. 

The prophets call Jahveh the god of Israd: is this their 
personal view of the question, or is it the conviction of the 
whole people? Without the least hesitation we answer, the 
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conyiction of the whole of Israel; in so far as the prophets 
started from this proposition, they had no contradiction to fear 
from any ona 

The mere fact that they appeared in public proves this. 
Certainly they were not left unmolested. By threats* or by 
ridiculeyi* if not by ill-treatment,:^ attempts are made to prevent 
their speaking. But this opposition is directed against the 
essence of their preaching, not against their title. People will 
not listen to the word of Jahveh which they utter, but it is not 
denied that Jahveh has a right to speak. The priest of the 
temple at Beth-el, Amaziah, tries to stop Amos. Upon what 
grounds ? Because he prophesies in the name of a strange or 
unknown deity? By no means. It is because he speaks 
against Israel^ and it thus appears that he is a paid conspirator.§ 
The opposition to Micah and Isaiah is of the same sort. The 
latter goes to meet king Ahaz, and announces to him, in the 
name of Jahveh, the failure of the design formed by Pekah and 
Bezin against Judah and the house of David. He desires the 
king to demand a sign which will show the truth or falsehood 
of this prophecy. Ahaz refuses, probably from unwiUinguess to 
submit himself to the word of Jahveh, which was directed 
against the alliance with the Assyrians, but his refusal is 
couched in very courteous terms : " I will not ask, neither will I 
tempt Jahveh." II In the reign of Hezekiah, who moreover is 
praised as the model of a pious kiDg,f the same prophet enjoyed 
such great distinction and confidence, that he was consulted 
about the future of Jerusalem by a message from the king,** 
and had free access to Hezekiah's palace. ff From all this it is 
evident that the god in whose name the prophets speak was 
also acknowledged by the people and their governors as the god 
of Israel 

Hence too it is that the name Jahveh occurs frequently in 

* Am. yii. 10 Beq. ; Mie. ii. 6. t Isa. xxriii. 9 seq., oomp. zxz. 10, 11. 

t Am. iL 11, 12. g Am. tü. 10, 12, IG. li Ihl tIL 1—12. 

IT 2 Kingi xyiü. 8. •* In. xxxtü. 1—7. tf- L». xxxviiL 
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the compound proper names which belong to the eightfi centniy 
B.c.y while there are no instances of persons whose names point 
to the recognition of any other deity — Baal or Molech, f» 
example. The opponent of Amos at Betb-el just now referred 
to, is called Amaaiah (*" Jahveh is strong") ; the priest at Jeru- 
salem, a contemporary and agent of Ahaz, Uriah (''light'* or 
" fire of Jahveh "). Think also of such names as Zechaxiah, 
Fekahiah, Uzziah, AzatiaK^ Jotham, Micah, Isaiah and so many 
others. 

We arrive at the same conclusion, if we observe that which 
the prophets state here and there as to their contemporaries, 
and, among other things, the words which they put into their 
mouths. Amos knows Israelites who say *' Jahveh is with us/' 
and exhorts them so to behave that their words may prove true.* 
He mentions the feasts kept in honour of Jahveh, and the songs 
in which he is extolled.-f Among his contemporaries there are 
some who say that they long for " the day of Jahveh," but 
Jahveh, in the prophets' opinion, will decidedly not satisfy their 
expectation ^1 and others of whom he makes sure that they will 
call upon the name of Jahveh, when their need has become very 
urgent.§ Hosea too starts in his preaching from the supposi- 
tion that festivals are celebrated and sacrifices offered in honour 
of Jahveh ;|| the period of punishment which he announces shall 
differ from the present in, among other things, the suspension 
of the sacrifices.f In the prophecies of Zechariah even the 
wicked leaders of the people say, "Blessed be Jahveh!" and 
thus thank him for ill-gotten gain.** We have already seen 
the nature of Isaiah's intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
capital It does not surprise us that he testifies to a regular 
worship of Jahveh in the temple at JerusalenL-H" It is true, 
he complains that the heart of his contemporaries is üx from 

• Am. V. 14. t Am. v. 21—28, tüL 8—5. 
t Am. ▼. 18—20. § Am. yL 10. 

II Hoe. Ü. 11, ▼. 6, TL 6. 1 Ho». ÜL 4. 

•• Zeob. xL 6. ft L». L 12 aeq. 
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Jahveh, but he does not deny that they honour him with their 
lips.* In the same way Micah knows men who wish to pay 
homage to Jahveh^ but who err in their choice of means ;+ nay, 
he states that these very men, to whom he addresses the most 
bitter reproaches on account of their immorality, rely upon 
Jahveh and express themselves thus: "Is not Jahveh in our 
midst ? no evil shall come upon us."^ 

Perhaps it was superfluous to adduce all these proofs: the 
entire preaching of the prophets becomes unintelligible, if we 
may not assiune that their fundamental principle was univer- 
sally admitted Whence arises their boldness to come forward 
in the name of Jahveh, to blame, to praise, to announce pimish- 
ment or reward ? It becomes an enigma, if they did not stand 
npon one and the same groimd as their hearers, namely, the 
common belief in the entirely peculiar relation between Jahveh 
and Israel 

At the same time, the difference between the prophets and 
their contemporaries is no less obvious. If it consisted simply 
in the fact that men did not live up to Jahveh's moral demands, 
pronounced by the interpreters of his will, it would scarcely 
stirprise us, and, at all events, would not call for any effort at 
explanation. Those demands are strict: what is more naturaT 
than that the reality should not correspond to them? But 
the difference extends further. That Jahveh's precepts were 
acknowledged in theoiy, but denied in practice, is not the true 
state of the case. No, a great many do not even acknowledge 
them theoretically. There are some — it can be seen from the 
passages quoted above — who call Jahveh their god, but yet 
refuse to know anything of his moral demands ; who think that 
they can satisfy him with sacrifices and noisy festivals. Their 
idea of Jahveh's being cannot well be the same as that of Amos 
and Hosea, of Isaiah and MicaL Should we at least find from 
other places that a difference existed on this ground, then the 
want of moral earnestness which characterizes the opponents of 

* Iia. xxiz. 18. t Mic. vi. 6, 7. X Mlc. iU. 11. 
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the prophets would undoubtedly have to be brought into connec- 
tion with it 

Now this difference we do actually find. The great majority 
of the prophets' contemporaries serve Jahveh in a sensuous 
HMomer, and adore other gods besides him. Their Jahveh 
is one of many gods ; he does not essentially differ from the 
rest; and therefore he is indulgent with regard to their wor- 
ship. 

In developing this proposition we shall treat separately of the 
kingdom of Ephraim and that of Judah. 

Amos only mentions the idolatry of the Ephraimites once« but 
he does it in terms which testify to the general spread of the 
eviL "Father and son," he writes,* "go in unto the damsel to 
profane JahvelCs holy name^ The last words throw the necessary 
light upon the prophet's meaning. We know from other quarters 
that women who had dedicated themselves to the service of 
Saal» or of Ashera, prostituted themselves to the worshippers of 
those deities and brought their hire io the. temples."f" These 
unchaste rites were practised in Israel^ not by way of excep- 
tion, but pretty generally, as Amos clearly gives us to under- 
stand. When he adds,^ that the Israelites "lay themselves 
down upon pledged clothes by every altar, and drink wine gained 
by extortion in the temple of their god" (or "of their gods"), 
we naturally connect these altars and temples with the public 
worship of those deities. Hosea confirms us in the conviction 
that Baal at least numbered many followers in Israel Not 
only does he expressly say that Ephraim had dedicated to Baal 
the gold and silver given by Jahveh,§ and that the people had 
incurred death by sinning with Baal,|| — he speaks also of the 
" days of the Baalim," that is, the days in which the images 
of Baal were met with everywhere, IT and their names were in 
many mouths.** There is doubtless no difference between these 

* km, ii. 7. t Comp. Note II. at the end of this chapter. 

X Am. ii. 8. § Hos. ii. 8. |I Hoa. xiii. 1. 

IT Hoe. Ü. 13. ♦* Hoe. u. 17. 
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"Baalim" and the "idols" mentioned here and there by Hosea.* 
Moreover, the unchaste worship of Baal which we have jnst 
mentioned is described by this prophet in the most unequivocal 
terms.-t- It would appear from his words that it was far from 
un(x>mmon : " They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains and 
bum incense upon the hiUs, imder oaks and poplars and elms^ 
because the shade thereof is good ;"^ there no doubt were those 
many altars and temples which Hosea mentions elsewhere.§ 

Side by side with the worship of false gods, there existed in 
Ephraim a Jahveh-worship, which is strongly condemned by 
Amos and Hosea, nay, is placed by the latter entirely upon a 
level with the service of false gods. It is the worship of Jahveh 
under the form of a young bulL Bead how Hosea enlarges 
upon this in the prophecy already quoted above (p. 53), || and 
perhaps with equal force in these words : 

"Because of the calf of_Beth-ayen shall the inhabitants of 
Samaria fear; 
For the people shall mourn and the priests tremble over it, 
For its glory, which shall be taken from them : 
That calf also shall be carried to Asshur, 
As a present to king Jareb : 
Shame shall seize Ephraim, 
Israel shall be ashamed of his counsel." IT 

The solicitude of the Ephraimites for their image of Jahveh, 
which the prophet here describes, does not prevent him from 
putting this confession into their mouths in connection with it : 
" we have not feared Jahveh !"*♦ For the worship of that image 
is indeed, in his estimation, the opposite to serving Jahveh, and 
an abomination in Jahveh's eyea Like Amos,i~f he calls Beth-d 
("house of god"), one of the seats of that Jahveh-worship, Beth- 

* Hot. iT. 17, sir. 9, oomp. xi 2 ("grtTen images**). t HO0. W. 12 — 14. 
X H08. iT. 13. § Hos. Tiü. 11, li. II Hos. viü. 4—6. 

I LHoB, X. 6. 6. ♦• Hos. X. 8. n Am. ▼. 16. 
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aven. (!' house of evil").* The outrageous wickedness perpetrated 
there is drawing down destruction upon the people.-f- Hosea 
addresses to Judah an earnest exhortation not to go to Gi^al, 
not to go up to Beih-eL| Therefore it is probable that the same 
rites took place aj.Gilga l. How much Hosea detests them is 
evident also from that which Jahveh says through his mouth : 
''All their wickedness is at Gilgal; yea, there I hate them; for 
the wickedness of their deeds I wül drive them out of mine 
house ; I will love them no more ; all their princes are revolters."§ 
In this respect there is no difference between the prophet of 
Ephraim and that of Judah : 

*' Go to Beth-el and transgress, 
To Gilgal, and multiply your transgressions T* 

So says Amos,|| who, besides these two places, also mentions 
elsewhere Dan and Beer-sheba^lT the first of which JDan, is known 
as the. seat of the bull-worship.** 

Is it also possible to determine somewhat more precisely the 
way in which Jahveh was worshipped in those various sanc- 
tuaries? We can only guess at it. We might assume that 
noisy festivals and carousals were held in his honour, even were 
it not stated in so many words.*}^ But this is about all we 
know for certain. Hosea says once that the Israelites *^ sacrificed 
bullocks in GilgaL"}{ This expression, however, is so vague 
that the question arises whether his words have been transmitted 
to us in their original purity.§§ Yet there is one passage in his 
prophecies which we do not hesitate to connect at all events 
with the service of Jahveh at Beth-eL He reproaches the 
Ephraimites|||| with having worshipped Baal and then com- 
ndtted a fresh sin by "making them a molten image of their 

• Hofc X. 5. t Hot, X. 16. t Hob. ir. 15. 

§ Hob. iz. 15. || Am. It. 4, comp. iii. 4. % Am. t. 5, tüL 14^ 

♦• 1 Kings xii 26 seq. tf- Am. v. 28, YiiL 8 ; Hob. ii. 11. 

Xt Hob. xii 11. §§ Comp. Note III. at the end of this cbapter. 
nil Hob. xiU.2. 
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sflver^ images accordiiig to their understanding, all of them the 
work of craftsmen." He evidently* refers here to the images of 
Jahveh. When he proceeds : " they speak to them (or call npon 
them), micrijieing men they kiss (or pay homage to) jcobics " — we 
cannot nelp assuming that those who worshipped Jahveh in 
this shape also s laughter ed men in his honour. If this testimony 
of Hoeea stood alone, iib 'would have perhaps to be interpreted 
differently. But it is confirmed firom another quarter, as we 
shall discover fiuiher on. We are therefore inclined to see in 
those human sacrifices one of the chief reasons for which the 
prophets condemned so severely the Jahveh-worship of their 
contemporaries. 

Probably there were also other reasons for that censure. That 
the temples and altars which were to be found in all those holy 
places were not all dedicated to Jahveh alone is no hazardous 
conjecture ; it is extremely probable that other gods were wor- 
shipped there besides him. We have not a single reason for 
ascribing the exclusiveness which characterizes the prophets to 
their contemporaries as welL What was there to hinder the 
latter from putting the image of some other god side by side 
with that of Jahveh ? Here and there allusion is actually made 
to a mixture of the various services. Thus Isaiah, for instance, 
witli an eye to the kingdom of Ephraim, writes : 

^ In that day shall man look to his Maker, 
And his eyes shall have respect to the Holy One of Israel ; 
And he shall not look to the altars, the work of his hands, 
Neither shall respect that which his fingers have made, 
The Asheras and the Chammantm"f 

The cuheras (in the Authorized Translation, here and elsewhere, 
groves) are trunks of trees with the branches lopped off, emblems 
of the godde ss Ashera. who represents the female side of the 

* Comp. Hoc TÜL e. t Imu xtu. 7, 8. 
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beneficent and fertflizing snn-god.* The Chammanim (son-idols) 
probably had the fonn of a cone, and represented the rays of the 
.#«1 ; acuuidiiig to a later accoant^-f which, however, appears to 
deserve credit, such images were placed above or upon the altars 
of BaaL If now we reflect that a centniy after Isaiah the plant- 
ing or driving into the ground of an ashera next to the altar of 
Jahveh is expressly forbidden,^ and therefore was certainly not 
unusual at that time, it does not seem hazardous to take the 
altars of which the prophet here speaks for Jahveh's altars, and 
to assume that tlifi..fiiinbols of Baiil and Ashera were to be found 
in their immediate vicinity. Hosea bears witness to yet another 
combination when he writes : '' For the sons of Israel shall abide 
many days without a king and without a prince, without a sacri- 
fice and without a Tnoffeba, without an ephod and teraphim; 
afterward shall the sons of Israel return, and seek Jahveh their 
god, and David their king."§ The prophet evidently means that 
Jahveh will take away from the Israelites all that they now 
possess, in order to leave them entirely to themselves, and so to 
bring them to repentance. He altogether passes over the ques- 
tion as to whether their present religious ceremonies and usages 
do or do not merit approbation. He is as little partial to the 
"kings and princes" who ruled Israel in his days,|| and whom 
he mentions here in the first place, as he has had occasion to be 
contented with the religious services to which he refers next 
He simply means that the Israelites shall be deprived by Jahveh 
of all that they think it necessary to have in order to satisfy 
their religious wants ; despoiled of all this, they shall learn to 
long for him, and, when the time comes, to seek — not their 
former practices, but — him. So there belonged to the Israelitish 
worship of that time in the first place sacrifices, which are spoken 
of here quite generally ; then moffebas, that is, pulsus or upright 

* Gomp. Note IL at the end of thia chapter. f 2 Ohr. xzziT. 4. 

t Dent. xtL 21. § Hoe. iii. 4, 5. 
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ston^ of which, according to another passage in Hosea,* there 
were very many in the land ; we know from other quarters that 
they were used in the worship of the false gods, especially in 
that of Baal ;-f- at the same time, it was natural that more than 
one significance should be attached to such stones, so that some 
people saw in them nothing more tbUUQ&IA&^i^'t whilst others 
r^arded them as the abodes of this or that deity ; and finally, 
eph4>d and teraphim, which undoubtedly were mutually con- 
nected, as they are named together in other passages as well§ 
At the same time it is very doubtful what they mean. Teraphim 
—properly a plural, but also used, like Elohim,|| for a single 
object — occurs also in Hosea's contemporary, ZechariaLIT His 
words, or more properly the passages of the Old Testament 
which speak of " teraphim," taken together, give us the impres- 
sion that by that name were indicated larger or smaller images, 
which were worshipped as household gods, upon the possession 
of which domestic happiness was considered to depend, and 
which it was customary to consult — how, we do not know — ^with 
regard to the futura** We think of this last use the more 
readily in Hosea, in that he makes mention elsewhere of the 
idolatrous practices which the Israelites employed in order to 
become acquainted with the future."|-f But what is the ..qihcdy 
which here precedes the teraphim? That name usually indi- 
cates the vestment worn upon his shoulders by the priest, not 
during the ordinary functions of worship, but when he consulted 
the deity ; the objects of which he then made use, the so-called 

* fios. z. 1, 2 ; oomp. 2 Kings xni. 10. 

t 2 Kings iii. 2, x. 26, 27, zrii. 10 (moffehcu and aêheraa) ; Mie. t. 13 (next after 
graven images, while the oiheras follow in Terse 14). 

t This is the conception of the writers of Qen. xxviiL 18 seq., xxxi. 45, xxxt. 14; 
2 Sam. xYii. 18 ; comp. Isa. xix. 19. 

§ /adges xrii. 5, xTiiL 14, oomp. 17, 18, 20. || Above, p. 41. 
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**Gomp. Gen. xxxi. 19, 84, 85; 1 Sam. xix. 13, 16; 2 Kings xxUL 15; Bsek. 
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" urim and thummin," were probably preserved in or upon the 
ephod; consequently the idea of a priestly oracle attaches itself 
to this last wcHxL The combination of ephod and teraphim is 
therefore justified by the simple fact that they were both used 
for the same purpose. But, besides this, it is possible, and eveu 
not improbable, that in the temples to Jahveh with which Hosea 
was acquainted, the^ place of the ** iiritn and thnmmim'' was 
Qppupied by two or m(»e small imt^es wfaieh were caUad tera- 
4)bim.* — We have purposely dwelt somewhat more fully upon 
this passage in Hosea, because it gives us, in some measure at 
leasts an idea of the way in which the various forms of worship 
existed side by side and were mixed up together. We have 
already seen f that the prophets frequently speak of the outward 
worship of Jahveh in a tone of censure. This unfavourable 
opinion must be partly explained by the character of those who 
participated in that worship, in connection with the strict moral 
demands uttered by the prophets in the name of Jahveh. But 
evidence such as that of Hosea — which is both confirmed and 
completed by other accounts — shows that the constitution of 
that Jahveh-worship must itself have been displeasing to the 
prophets, and, firom their point of view, entirely justified their 
disapproval 

Upon turning from the kingdom of Ephraim to that of Judah, 
we find phenomena of the same kind. Amos himself says of 
his countrymen — ^we must remember that he belonged to Tekoa, 
a village in Judsea — ^that they " have despised the teaching of 
Jahveh and had not kept his commandments,'* and that " their 
lies, after the which their fathers walked, have caused them to 
err/'J The false gods are called "lies" here, because they have 
no truth or reality. The prophet expresses himself in terms of 
so general a purport that we may not consider the worship of 
false gods a rare exception, even in Judah ; nor, from what is 
said here about " the fathers," can it have first come into vogue 

* Comp. Note IV. at the end of tbie chapter. 
t Above, p. 57. t Am. ii. 4. 
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shortly before the time of Amos. His evidence is the more 
remarkable, because it applies to the reign of Uzziah, who, 
according to the historical books»* " did that which was right in 
the eyes of JahveL'' He further informs us that at Beer-Sheba, " f 
a town in Judaea, there existed a form of Jahvdi-worship which \ 
he was able to place upon the same level with ^the sin of ^^ 
Samaria'^ and with th&..bullrWozahip at Danf We do not learn 
from him any further particulars regarding it Hosea is still 
more sparing with his communications regarding the sist^ king* 
dom, which he probably could have observed only from a 
distance. Is this, perhaps, the reason why he evinces a certain 
predilection for Judah ? He is not quite satisfied, however, as 
to her fidelity to Jahveh : he shows himself anxious lest Judah 
too should become guilty of Israel's sin and should take part in 
that Jahveh-worship at Gilgal and Beth-el, which, regarded 
from his standpoint^ deserved such severe reprobation.^ 

But it is chiefly Isaiah and Micah who appear as witnesses 
with regard to the kingdom of Judah. ''Their land is filled 
w ith ido ls .(rfi^twi)^;§ they bow down before the work of their 
own hands, before that which their fingers have made:" thus 
Isaiah,|| who is moreover firmly convinced that such abomina- 
tions win not be left unpunished by Jahveh, and sees the day 
approach in which people, filled with fear of the terrible judg- 
ment, will hide themselves in caverns and clefts of the rocks 
and will throw away " the idols of silver and of gold^f These 
complaints were probably uttered in the reign of Ahaz, but that 
they do not refer to temporary abuses is evident from the fact 
that they are repeated almost unaltered in the time of Heze- 
kiah.** At that time Micah also looked to the future for the 
removal of witchcrafts and soothsayers, the rooting out of the 

• 2 KingiXT. 8; 2Ghr. zxri. i, t Am. liil 14. 

% Hot. iT. 15. f AboTB, p. 52. 
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giayen images and pfllaia (nuifpe&cu), before which men bowed 
in adoration» and the catting down of the asheras,* 

Meanwhile let it be borne in mind (hat in the kingdom of 
Jndah also the images, pillars and agheras were not considered 
by those who worshipped them as antagonistic to the acknow- 
ledgment of Jahveh as the god of Israel, and therefore by no 
means excluded the worship of Jahveh. The same prophets 
whose comphiints of the heathen practices of their countrymen 
we haye just noticed, testify at the same time to the fact that 
Jahveh was universally honoured and servedf Thus it is very 
possible, and even probable, that some of those graven images, 
the use of which they deplored, were images of JahveL We are 
nowhere told that Jahveh was worshipped under any visible 
form in the temple at Jerusalem ; it is much more likely that 
from the very beginning that temple was dedicated to the 
service of the invisible Jahveh. But the temple was not by any 
means the only place where Jahveh was worshipped Through- 
out the country, especially on mountains and hills, the so-called 
high pUiees (bamoth) were to be found There Jahveh was wor- 
shipped, it is true, but usually, so far at least as we can discover, 
under that heathen form which was generally coupled with 
adoration of other gods besides him, and was most of all repug- 
nant to the prophets on that account. Therefore it can very 
well have happened under the influence and at the instigation 
of Isaiah and those of his way of thinking, that — as the author 
of 2 Kings tells us^ — " Hezekiah removed the high places and 
brake the pillars and cut down the asheras and brake in pieces 
the brazen serpent that Moses had made ; for unto those days the 
children of Israel had burned incense to that serpent, and it was 
called Nehushtan." There are one or two things in this passage, 
such as the account of the brazen serpent, which wUl be cleared 
up presently. In the sequel we shall revert more than once to 

• Mie. T. 12—14. t AboYe, pp. 69 8eq. 

i 2 Kings zYÜi. i ; comp. 2 Chr. xzxL 1. 
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this evidence. However, we can quite understand the main 
point already. That which Hezekiah tried to abolish by force 
was exactly that which the prophets of his century had zealously 
opposed. Unless we be mistaken, he was the first to attempt to 
carry out their demands. Of none of his predecessors, not even 
XJzziah and Jotham — although they " did that which was right 
in the sight of Jahveh"* — do we read that they tried to abolish 
"the high places/' that is, the worship of Jahveh beyond the 
temple at Jerusalem ; on the contrary, it is expressly asserted 
that the high places were not removed, and that the people still 
continued to sacrifice and to bum incense 'there.f So little was 
Abaz an upholder of the exclusive worship of Jahveh, that he 
ordered a oosfff jo£ an altar whioh he had seen at Damascus to be 
{daced in the teae^ple at Jerasttlem, and caused the brazen altar 
which formerly stood there to be used for other purposes ; on 
this occasion Urijah the priest proved to be the king's willing 
instrument*! Or, if it be thought that this proceeding was com- 
paratively harmless, let it be remembered that the worship of 
Molech found a supporter in Ahaz, who did not recoil from 
"dedication by fire," that is, from slaying and burning his son in 
honour of Molech.§ The great significance of the fact that Heze- 
kiah sided with the prophets is only rendered the more striking 
by this contrast. But we possess, besides, a trustworthy account, 
not exactly by a contemporaiy, but written by a well-informed 
historian, which bears witness to the deep impression made by 
Hezekiah's conduct While Sennacherib, the Assjrrian king, was 
encamped before Lachish with his army (711 B.C.), he sent some 
of his officers with a strong division of troops to Jerusalem to 
summon the city. It was all-important to him that he should 
be spared the trouble of a regular siege. One of his envoys, the 
chief of the royal cup-bearers (Rab-shakeh), attempted to con- 
vince the inhabitants of the capital that their residence would be 

* 2 KlDgB XT. 8, 84. t 2 Kings xt. 4, 85. 

X 2 KiDffi XTi. 10—16. S 2 Kings xvi. 8. 
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in vaiiL In order to be understood by all, he made use of the 
Jewish langaaga We have now to do principally with one of 
the reasons which he adduced The Israelites relied upon the 
help of Jahveh their god. Vain expectation ! cries Bab-shakeh 
to them : '' is that not he whose' High places and whose altars 
Hezekiah hath taken away, and hath said to Judah and Jemsa- 
. lem, Ye shall worship before this altar in Jerusalem ?"* Here 
the Assyrian envoy is simply the mouthpiece of the discontented 
in the kingdom of JudaL The prohibition to sacrifice on the 
high places and altars must have been so novel and at the same 
time so scandalous in their eyes, that the king seemed to them 
to have forfeited thereby all claim to Jahveh's assistance. Nor 
are we then surprised that Hezekiah's plans were but partially 
successful Although it is evident from the particulars just 
given, that his attempt at reformation preceded SennacheriVs 
invasion of Judsea, the prophecies of Isaiah, written at the time 
of that invasioui mention the worship of false gods, or, at leasts 
image-worship.-)- It lay in the nature of the case that the king 
could at most abolish some very glaring heathen practices, and 
that the popular way of thinking and the household worship 
remained the same. 

One more circumstance may not be left unnoticed here, where 
we have to determine the relation between the prophets' ideas 
and those of their time. We speak of '' the prophets," and we 
mean by this the men whose writings have been preserved to us 
.injthe Old Testament We sTiall be able to follow this use of 
the word without difficulty, if we only reflect that those men 
cannot by any means pass for representatives of the prophetic 
order in its entirety. Bather theyjoccupied a hostile position 
towards the great majority of those who called themselves pro- 
phet {ncM^ or seer (roc\ chozeh), and were looked upon as such 
by the people. It is at least remarkable that Amos, Hosea, and 
the rest of our witnesses, where they speak of the prophets, do 

• 2 Kingi xTÜi. 22; Iol xxztL 7. f Ua. xxx. 22, xxxi 7. 
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not describe them as of the same sentiments as themselves, or as 
coadjutois, but reckon them as the leaders of the people whom 
they consider themselves bound to oppose. Amos, although he 
announces that he has received a commission fix>m Jahveh to 
prophesy to his people Israel, thinks it necessary to state 
expressly that " ha is no proph ets neither a prophet's son (dis- 
cifie)/ * and therefore he decidedly does not regard that title as 
an honour. Hosea predicts that the prophet shall be punished 
with the people,f no doubt because he has sinned with them. 
Zechaiiah knows some among his contemporaries whom he calls 
"soothsayers," but who certainly passed for prophets; at all 
events they had visions and dreams, and came forward as com- 
forters; but his opinion of them is very unfavourable: "the 
teraphim specüc vain things, and the soothsayers see lies and tell 
false dreams; they comfort without ground.''^ Micah empha- 
tically warns against "the prophets that make the people of 
Jahveh err, that, when their teeth have something to bite, cry 
Peace; but if any one put nothing into their mouths, they 
declare war against him." To them Jahveh says : 

^Verily, it shall become night unto you, without a vision, 
And darkness unto you, without soothsaying ; 
And the sun shaU go down over the piephets. 
And the day shall become dark unto them ; 
Then shall the seers be ashamed, and the goothsayers con- 
founded, 
And they shall all cover their lips, 
For there is no answer of the deity."§ 

Elsewhere he declares that those who speak to the people of 
" wine and drink" can make sure of being universally applauded || 
— doubtless an indirect accusation against the seers, whose 
avarice and want of earnestness he reproves so sharply in the 
words just quoted. Nor does Isaiah spare the prophets. The 



^^^Aak^^. If, 15. t Ho8. IT. 5. t Zech. x. 2. 

§ Mic. iü. 5-7. II Mie. ii. 11. 
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prophet is among the fancied supports which Jahveh will take 
away in order that he alone may be acknowledged in his exalta- 
tion.* The prophets, as weU as the priests, were guilty of 
intemperance ; probably it is they especially who hold up the 
preaching of an Isaiah to ridicule, and who are therefore the first 
to be aimed at in his announcement of punishment^ When he 
wishes in another passage to sketch the antipathy of his contem- 
poraries to the '' teaching of Jahveh/' he describes them in this 
way: 

" Which say to the seers, See not, 
And to the beholders of visions, Behold not for us right 

things; 
Speak unto us smooth things, behold deceits ; 
Get you out of the way, turn aside out of the path ; 
Remove the Holy One of Israel out of our sight "J 

We surely are not mistaken in inferring from these words 
of Isaiah that such instigations as these were listened to by 
many of the seers. So long as people '' hated in the gate him 
who rebuked, and abhorred him who spoke uprightly,'' as Amos 
complains,§ it was but natural that many, nay, even most of 
the prophets adopted a tone different from that of the austere 
preachers of repentance whose writings we possess. 

At the same time it does not appear that the prophets 
against whom these complaints were raised spoke to the people 
in the name of other gods than Jahveh. It is true, they are 
called " soothsayers," and are mentioned in company with " the 
teraphim," but nothing more can be concluded from this than 
that they upheld that form of Jahvism to which the great 
majority of the people were also addicted. This supposition 
explains the success which they obtained, as well as the warfare 
which such men as Amos and Isaiah waged against them. 

* Isa. iii. 2. t Isa. xxviii. 7 seq. 

X Isa. xxz. 10, 11. § Am. v. 10. 
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Although this sketch of the religious condition of Israd during 
the eighth centvn^ B.C. may be far from complete, its accuracy is 
guaranteed by the sources from which it is drawn, and the main 
points have not been omitted from it Opportunities for com- 
pleting and illustrating it will occur further on. Now, however, 
we will glance backwards. Considered quite by itself, a conflict 
such as that between the prophets and their countiymen is a 
remarkable phenomenon, of which we are anxious to learn the 
causes. But our interest is raised still higher, both by the 
peculiar excellence of many of the prophetic ideas and by their 
affinity with the popular notions, to which in other respects 
they are so directly opposed* In accordance with our plan, the 
following chapters are devoted to an investigation into the origin 
and earlier development of those religious conceptions which we 
have now studied in their mutual relations during the eighth 
century. First of all we will trace the previous fortunes of the 
people of Israel, so far as they throw light upon the state of 
things in that century. 



NOTES. 

I. — Seep, 39, n, J. 

A few remarks must be made here upon the prophets whose 
writings serve us as sources in Chapter I. Whenever a simple 
reference to the second volume of my Historisch-krUisch onder- 
zoek naar het ontstaan en de verzameling van de hoeken des Ouden 
Verbonds (Ley den, 1863, hereafter cited as Hk. O. II.), will 
suffice, I shall confine myself to it. This is the case with 
regard to Amos {Hk, 0. IL 333—338), Hosea (ibid. pp. 311—323), 
the author of Zech. ix. — xi (ibid. pp. 310 — 385), and Micah (ibid. 
345 — 352). The book of Isaiah includes prophecies of difierent 
authors and various ages. To Isaiah, the son of Amoz, the con- 
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temporaiy of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah» must be 
attributed chap. i. — xü, xiv. 24 — 32, xviL — ^xx., xxL 11 — xxiiL, 
xxviii — xxxiü {Hk. O, IL 56 — 84) ; chap, xv., xvi (ibid. pp. 
85 — 91) are of earlier date, but adopted by him ; the historical 
chapters, xxxvi. — xxxix., are connected with his prophetic labours, 
but were not written till some time after his death (ibid. pp. 
91—98) ; all the rest is of much later date (ibid. pp. 98—157). 

Weighty arguments exist {EL 0. 11. 352 — 359) in support of 
the opinion that Nahum foretold the fall of Nineveh not long 
after Sennacherib's invasion of Judsea (711 B.C.). But there is 
also much to be said in favour of placing him a century later 

\ (635 B.O.). If Pro£ G. Bawlinson {The Five Cheat Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World, II. 474 sq.) be right in seeing in 
Nah. iii 8 — 11 an allusion to the conquest of Thebes by Ezar- 

^' haddon (between 680 and 670 B.a), then Nahum must decidedly 
be brought into the seventh century. But even though it be 
thought that no safe conclusions can be drawn from the boasts 
of the Assyrian kings, when they are not confirmed from other 
sources ; even though it be considered, therefore, that the later 
origin of Nahum's prophecy is as yet unproved ; yet my omis- 
sion of it from my review of the state of things in the eighth 
century will be approved : too much depends upon the solidify 
of the foundation laid in Chapter I. to allow me to make use of 
doubtful materials in laying it. For the rest, Nahum furnishes 
comparatively little for our purpose On p. 37, 1 might have 
referred to cL L 2, 6 ; on p. 64, to i 3, 7 ; on p. 47, to i 4 5; 
on p. 70, to i. 15. 

For similar reasons, no use at all has been made of Joel 
According to Hk. 0. II. 323 — 332, he prophesied in the ninth 
century, between the years 878 and 858 B.c. Yet I.e. (and 
especially p. 329, n. i.) a few phenomena were already pointed 
out, which may lead to our placing his lifetime later. At 
present, they leave me without sufficient confidence to bring 
him forward, either in Chapter I. as a witness for the eighth 
century, or in Chapter Y. as a representative of the ninth cen- 
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toiy. The comparison between his — elegant and generally 
flaen^^^glfi.jand that of the prophets who undoubtedly belong 

to the eighth century, also pleads fnr fl^^ aa high antiq^i ity. As 

early as the year 1864, when I lectured for the first time upon 
the history of the Israelitish religion, according to the method 
followed also in this work, I re&ained, for the reasons here 
advanced, from appealing to JoeL The dissertations by Dr. H. 
Oort {Oodg. Bijdragen for 1866, pp. 760—773), and by Hilgenfeld 
(Zeüschri/t fur wiasenschaftliche Theologie, IX. [1866] pp. 412 — 
427), and especially the former, have confirmed me in the con- 
viction that my doubts of the result at which I had formerly 
arrived were not unfounded. — ^For comparison, both with the 
ideas of the prophets of the eighth century, and with what I 
shall say hereafter in Chapter Y. of the religious development 
during the ninth century, I will note here the following passages 
from Joel :— CL ii 1, 32, iii 5, 16, 17, 20, 21 (Jahveh dwells 
upon Zion) ; ch. L 14, ii 13, &c. (Jahveh the god of Israel) ; 
ch. ii 27 (Jahveh the only god ?) ; ch. ii. 30 — 32, iii 1, 12 seq. 
(Jahveh's supremacy over nature and the nations) ; ch. i 13, 
14, ii 14 seq. (high estimation of the temple-service) ; ch. i 12, 
13 (but much higher still of real penitence) ; ch. i 13b (Jahveh's 
mercy and long-suffering). The resemblance between Joel 
iii 16 and Am. i 2 (above, pp. 40, 44) is also noteworthy, but 
the difference between these two passages is no less remarkable : 
does not the mention of "heaven and earth" in Joel, where 
Amos speaks of ** the habitations of the shepherds and the top of 
Carmel," favour the conclusion that the former lived at a later 
period? 

In reference to the rest of the literature of the eighth century, 
which is partly historical and partly poetical, see Chapters IT. 
and V. We could not consult it as a source in Chapter I., 
partly because its age is not ^üe certain, and partly because it 
gives rather indirect than direct evidence of the religious ideas 
and practices which prevailed when it was written. 
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11,—Su p. 72, n t ; p. 76, n. • 

The goddess Ashera, her worship and her relation to the other 
deities, will be mentioned more than once in the course of this 
history. Wide difference of opinion still exists on these points. 
It seems on that account advisable once for all to determine, 
and as briefly as possible to prove, some main facts. 

1. The Old Testament knows a goddess Ashera, Whenever 
this word occurs, the authors of the authorized States-Version, 
following older translations, have rendered it by grovcy^ i,e. 

^.hftly wood, dedicated to the service of the false gods. What led 
them to this interpretation, will appear presently. That in 
some places at least it is not applicable, that here and there 
Ashera is used as the proper name of a goddess, is shown by 
Judges iii. 7 (where the Asheras stand uext to the Baals or 
Baalim, the images of the goddess next to those of the god) ; 
1 Kings XV. 13 ; 2 Chr. xv. 16 (the mother of Asa made /or or in 
honour of ^htra " ajii^eous ol^ect^" probably an image, which 
was cut down and burnt by Asa); 1 Kings xviiL 19 (where, 
besides the 450 prophets of Baal, 400 prcphets of Ashera 
appear); 2 Kings xxi. 7, comp. xxiiL 6 (Manasseh makes a 
graven itnage of Ashera and places it in the temple of Jahveh 
at Jerusalem) ; 2 Kings xxiii 7 (the women of Jerusalem wove 
duellings [i«. tMit<cuxtaina]ybr or in honour of Ashera). 

2. Still more numerous are the passages in which Ashera is 
not a proper name, but indicates a holy object» especially a ^ppe 
or iree-stem driven into the ground (Dent xvi. 21), close to the 
altar of Baal (Judges vi. 25 sq., 28, 30), or also of Jahveh 
(Deut xvi. 21). According to Exod. xxxiv. 13, Deut. vii. 5, 
xii. 3, such asheras were very numerous in Canaan, and the 
Israelites were commanded to hew them down and bum them 
with fire upon their arrival Besides the passages already cited 

* [In Dutch, hoach. The anihor^i remarki here apply equally to the Engliah 
Authorized Version as to the Dutch Statea-tnuislation. — Traiul.] 
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here, we find them mentioned in 1 Kings xiv. 15, 23, xvi. 33 ; 
2 Kings xiii 6, xvii. 10, 16, xviii. 4, xxi. 3, xxiii 4, 6, 14, 
15; 2 Chr. xiv. 3, xvii. 6, xix. 3, xxiv. 18, xxxi. 1, xxxiiL 3, 
19, xxxiv. 3, 4, 7; Isa. xvii. 8, xxvii. 9; Jer. xvii. 2 (where 
we read that the men of Judah most constantly think of their 
transgressions, for their sons caU to mind their altars and their 
asheras at the sight of a green tree and of high hills) ; Mic. 
V. 14 

3. There is nothing to wonder at in this twofold use of the 
word asiiera. The ancients in general and the Israelites in 
I>articiilar made no^ distinction, or scarcely any, between the 
deity and its image or symbol. Thus nothing is more natural 

"tRan that the name of the goddess Ashera should also have been 
given to the tree- stem which represents her. That such a trans- 
fer is actually made here, is evident above all from 2 Kings xxi. 
3, 7, xxiii. 6, where the same object is obviously first called 
a^ihera and then '' the image of Ashera." At the same time 
some doubt still remains here, because the meaning of ** Ashera " 
is not quite certain. If this name be interpreted as thefortv^ 
note one or t?ie hringer of good fortune, or as companion or (xmsort 
(viz. of Baal), then the proper name of the goddess has actually 
been transferred to her symbol But if it be translated as 
the uprigJU one, then it must be held that ashera was originally 
the name of the tree-stem — stripped of its leaves and branches 
— and that this name of the symbol was afterwards given to the 
goddess herself. The choice between these two divergent expla- 
nations is difficult, but the uncertainty which results from this 
detracts nothing from the main fact, viz. that the word ashera 
indicates either the goddess herself or the symbol of the goddess. 

4. There are no reasons for identifying Ashera with the god- 
dess called Ashtoreth in the Old Testament, and Astarte by the 
Greeks ; nor may we assume (with Bertheau, Bichter und Rut, 
pp. 66 sq.) that ashera is the name of Astarte's symbol. It 
is true, the Aishtaroth (plural of Ashtoreth) are mentioned along 
with the Baalim in Judges ii 13, x. 6 ; 1 Sam. viL 4, xii 10, 
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just as the Asheras are mentioned in Judges iii 7, and Asheia 
with Baal in 1 Kings xviiL 19 ; 2 Kings zxiiL 4 Bat these 
passages are insufficient to support the identity of the twa 
The first four of these texts are presumably from one and 
the same hand (K. H. Graf, die geschichUiehen BUcher des A. T. 
pp. 97 sq.), and were not written until during or after the 
Babylonish exile. It is possible that their author made no dis- 
tinction between the Astartes and the Asheras. But in that 
case we cannot agree with him. All other passages of the Old 
Testament tend to keep Ashtoreth and Ashera distinct This is 
done by 1 Sam. xxxi 10 (the Philistines put Saul's weapons in 
the temple of Ashtoreth — ^probably at Ascalon, where Herodotus, 
lib. L 105, was acquainted with a very famous sanctuary of 
Aphrodite Urania; see below under 5); 1 Kings xi 5, 33; 
2 Kings xxiiL 13 (Ashtoreth the deity, i.e. the chief deity, of 
the Zidonians ; Solomon builds a temple to her near Jerusalem ; 
if Ashtoreth had not been distinct from Ashera, and if her 
service had teen widely spread in Israel as early as the period 
of the Judges, this account would certainly run differently). 
And besides this, if these two goddesses were identical, it wotdd 
be very singular that Astarte is not once named in the tolerably 
numerous passages which mention Ashera and her symboL It 
is evident that^ in comparison with Ashera, Astarte was not 
really indigenous among the Israelites. We do not scruple» 
therefore, to give Judges iii 7 the preference over Judges iL 13, 
X. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii 4, xii. 10, instead of understanding the two 
series as expressing the same thing. Our right to separate them 
will be still more apparent, shotdd it appear that the two god- 
desses are not only distinct, but actually opposed to each other. 
This is really the case ; for, 

6. Astarte is the moon-goddess. The Old Testament fur- 
nishes but a single proof of this proposition, derived from the 
name of a city in the trans- Jordanic region, AshterothrKdmaim, 
i,e. Astarte of the two horns, the homed Astarte (Gen. xiv. 5 ; 
comp. Deut i 4; Josh. ix. 10, xii 4, xiii 12, 31; also Josh. 
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xxi. 27, to be corrected by 1 Chr. vi 71 ; and further, 1 Chr. 
xi. 44). Even if Dr. A. Muller, in his treatise, Astarte. JSin 
Beitrag zur Mythologie des orierU. Alterthv/nis (Sitzungsberichte 
der Kai& Akad. der Wissenschaften* Fhilos. hist. Klasse. Bd. 
xsxviL Heft i pp. 1 — 44), be right in holding that the horns 
of Astarte mark her as the strong, the mighty one, and are rather 
borrowed from the bull, which is dedicated to her, than con- 
nected with the moon, yet, on the strength of other testimonies, 
also adduced by Muller, her character as moon-goddess is beyond 
question. She is a severe, chaste goddess, vapOho^ *k<rré^Tq 
(Sanchoniathon, ed. Ordl p; 30), virginale numen (Augustinus, 
de Civ. Dei, ii 26). The Greeks and Bomans compare her both 
to Juno (so that, e.g,, Carthage is called the city of Juno, Virgil, 
jEn. L 12 sqq.) and to Aphrodite Urania (Muller, p. 28, n. 5, 
30). She does not essentially differ from the " Queen of heaven," 
of whose worship the prophet Jeremiah, chap. vii. 18, lóiv. 15 ^, 
seq., gives us important particulars. Among other things, he 
informs us that the Israelitish women, with the approval of 
their husbands, made vows to this goddess, and, with the help 
of their husbands and sons,, burnt meal-cakes» prestunably figures 
of the goddess, in her honour. That her worship was connected 
with unchastity or other excci^ses is directly contradicted by this 
testimony. 

6. A^hera bears quite another character. M. Duncker (Gesch. 
des AUerthums, L 346 seq., 3te Ausg.) and A. MüUer (L c. 
pp. 18 seq.) are right in giving their adhesion to that which 
Movers (die Phöniziër, L 560 — 584) has advanced concerning 
her. She does not differ from the Babylonian Mylitta (Hero- 
dotus, L 199 ; Letter of Jeremiah, verses 42, 43), from Baaltis, 
who was worshipped at Byblos, from the Syrian goddess at 
Hieiapolis. She is the female side of Baal, and is therefore also 
served along with him (Judges vi. 25 seq. ; 2 Kings xxiii 4). 
She iB the (i^yóvos 0^6. (Movers, p. 583). Her worship is of a 
s ensuaL uuchaate. character, as 2 Kings xxiii. 7 indicates, as 
well as that of Baal Feor, as appears from Num. xxv. 1 seq. 
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(comp. Deut iv. 3; Josh. xxii. 17; Hos. ix. 10). The Hebrew 
word kedesha (properly, a7ie thai is dedicated, made lidy) denotes 
theLprieatess of Ashera ; that she sold herself to the worshippers 
oC^iie goddess is evident from Hos. iv. 14, Gen. xxxviii. 14 seq. 
(in verses 21, 22, kedesha). Besides her, Deut xxiii 18 men- 
tions the hadesh) he was undoubtedly "dedicated" to the 
same deities, and also served them by selling himsel£ The 
Authorized Version renders this word by "sodomite" (Dent. 
L c. ; 1 Kings xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 27 ; 2 Kings xxiii 7 ; Job 
xxxvi. 14). 

7. It is not without reason, therefore, that Am. ii 7b (above, 
p. 72) is interpreted as an allusion to the Ashera-worship 
That the goddess was still served under Jeroboam n. in the 
kingdom of Ephraim is evident, not only from Hos. iv. 13, 14, 
but also from 2 Kings xiii 6, where we read that, at all events 
under the second king of the house of Jehu, Jehoahaz^ "the 
ashera'* (comp. 1 Elings xvi 33) was still standing at Samaria. 
Perhaps Amos meana thi&-adol&tlX)ua Qlofifi^ when he speaks in 
chap. viiL 14 of " the sin of Samana,"* and perhaps he purposely 
chose the word "sin" (Hebr. ashma), because it agrees in sound 
with ashera (comp. Hitzig on this passage). Micah also seems 
to point specially to the service of Ashera when he says (chap, 
i 7) that Samaria has "gathered" her idols and temple orna- 
ments "from the hire of harlots," in other words, that they 
have been purchased or prepared out of the money paid to the 
he^esJu^s, At the same time, one might infer from the words of 
the prophet Amos ("a man and his father \i.e. son and father] 
go in unto the same damsel to profane JahvthUs holy name*') that 
this " damsel" was regarded as in the service of Jahveh ; with- 
out this, one could imagine, the prophet, on his higher stand- 
point, could not have called intercourse with her " profanation 
of Jahveh's holy name." In support of this interpretation 
one might appeal to Deut xxiiL 18, in so far as t?ie prohibition 
to "bring the, hire of a whore and the price of a dog [t.e. the 
gains of the kadesh* ver. 17] into the temple of Jehovah for 
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any vow," implies the existence qf this custom; in which case it 
IS nataral to assume that th)s impurity, was practised in the 
worship of Jahveh, how much soever the lawgiver — ^as well as 
the prophet — abhors it. But it can be no more inferred from 
Am. iL 7 than from Deut xxiiL 18 that prostitution was an 
element of the Jahveh-worship itself. It is clear from 2 Kings 
xxiii. 7, that before Josiah's reformation Ashera was worshipped 
in the very temple of Jahveh — quite in harmony with the 
popular ideas, according to which the service of Jahveh could 
very well be associated with that of other gods. Thus there 
was nothing to hinder the kadesh and the kedesha from brings 
ing their hire into the temple of Jahveh in performance of some 
vow (as it stands in Deut L c.). But this vow does not neces- 
sarily imply that they prostituted themselves in honour of 
Jahveh, and gave up to Jahveh the price that they received 
for doing so ; in fact, the words of the lawgiver, if I read them 
aright, do not at all permit this interpretation. As regards 
Amos, he could designate the Ashera-worship, which was not 
only unchaste, but also led to such association of " father and 
son," as ''profanation of Jahveh's holy name," because the 
people of Jahveh were guilty of it in the holy land consecrated 
to him (above, p. 40), and in opposition to his express command- 
ment The meaning of ''profane" is illustrated by the use of 
the antithetical "sanctify" in Isaiah (above, p. 45). I should 
also interpret Lev. xviii. 21, xx. 2 — 5 (comp. Ezek. xxiiL 37—39) 
in a similar manner. But more concerning these passages in 
Chapter lY., where the subject of this note will again come 
under discussion. 
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Attempts have been made in various ways to impiOTe the 
teict of Hos. xii 11. Following in the footsteps of Jeiome 
(" bobus immolantes"), some read, at ** Gilgal tbej sacrifice to 
the bulls" — from which it would result^ that the image of a 
bull was worshipped there, as well as at Dan and at Beth-eL 
But how, then, comes it to be in the plural ? Why is another 
name substituted for the usual appellation of this image {** calf," 
** young bull") in this instance alone ? Is it not very strange, 
moreover, that a word which occurs everywhere else in the Old 
Testament in the singular, is found in the plural form {*' bulls") 
in this passage alone ? For these reasons Hitzig {die zwol/kleinen 
Propfieten, p. 65) reads, ** at Gilgal they sacrifice to the false gods 
(la-shedim)" after Deut xxxiL 17 ; Ps. cvi. 37. Against this, 
however, there is to be urged the fact that at Gilgal, according 
to Hos. iv. 15 ; Am. iv. 4, v. 5 — ^where this place is mentioned 
with Beth-el and Beer-sheba — Jah/peh was worshipped. We 
prefer to confess our ignorance as re|^rdB.Hoa».2ii..ll*«. But can 
we not arrive by other means at certainty as to what took place 
at Gilgal? To this question Dozy, de Israëlieten te Mekka, 
112 — 145, gives an answer in the affirmativa In his acute 
demonstration two propositions can be distinguished: first, by 
'' the Gilgal," i.e. by the round heap of stones between the Jordan 
and Jericho, the Israelites celebrated a military and religious 
festival, intended to recal the memory of the passage of the 
Jordan (JosL iii iv.), the taking of Jericho (JosL vi), and the 
events which succeeded it (Josh. viL seq.) ; and secondly, that 
festival is the proper, original feast of the passover, Le. the 
festival of the passing over (the Jordan), which in much later 
times, in and after the Babylonish exile, when it was combined 
with the feast of imleavened bread and adopted into the worship 
of Jahveh, lost its former character, and was brought into con- 
nection with the deliverance of the first-bom of Israel at the 
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Exodus from Egypt I am not surprised that de Goeje {Qids^ 
1864, ii 297 sqq.) and Oort {J)t dienst der Baalim in Israel, 
pp. 5, 65) endorse at all events the first of these propositions : 
the combinations of the practices at the Meccan festival with 
Josh, iii seq. are indeed extremely clever. But there still 
remain obstaat^.to thiê^^JsiBw, which I cannot surmount K 
theT maflli te s really kept such a feast by the Gilgal for many 
centuries in succession, it may certainly be assumed a priori 
that evident traces of it have survived in the legal Jahveh* 
worship, and therefore in the Pentateuch. In other words, 
Dozy has been quite right in attempting to find again the 
Gilgal festival among the Israelitish festivals. In doing this, 
too, he has seen perfectly well that neither the feast of weeks 
nor the feast of ingathering can be regarded as a later trans- 
formation of the Gilgal-feast Thus he had nothing left but the 
feast of the passover. But now, to my thinking, it must be 
deduced first from Deut xvL 1 — 8, 2 Kings xxiii. 21 — 23 (re- 
garded as a later interpolation by Bedslob and Dozy), Ezek. xlv. 
21 — 24, that what we call the feast of the passover is older than 
the Babylonish Exile ; while, secondly, upon an attentive consi- 
deration of the laws of that feast, it further becomes clear that 
it cannot possibly be a transformation of the feast at the Gilgal, 
assumed by Dozy. In this state of the case I cannot believe 
that the ceremonies of the feast at Mecca are borrowed from the 
Israelites, and that the latter used to observe them at the GilgaL 
Besides this, it seems to me that the historical narrative in 
Josh, iii seq. does not reproduce the historical truth so exactly 
as Dozy, in accordance with his hypothesis, must assuma In 
the course of our researches these points shall be handled and 
proved n^ore fully. But where Gilgal was mentioned in Chap- 
ter I., I thought it necessary at once to give the reasons why I 
did not consider myself at liberty to make use of Dozy's dis- 
coveries. 
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IV.—Seep.7S,7u^. 

What I have maintained in the text r^arding the ephod, the 
iiriiïi and thummim and the teraphim, requires further explana- 
tion, the more because it does not agree with 'customary ideas, 
and with some of the texts of the Old Testament 

According to Exod. xxv. 7, xxviiL 4 seq., xxix. 5, xxxy. 9, 27« 
xxxix. 2 seq., Lev. viii 7 — all which passages belong to the 
priestly legislation ; comp. Hk, 0. L 84 sqq. — ^the ephod is a 
part of the dress of the High Priest. To this ephod is fastened 
ths breastplate of Judgment, or rather of dedsüm, of which Exod. 
xxviii 15 seq. gives a detailed description. In this breastplate, 
according to Exod. xxviiL 30, the urim and thummim must be 
placed or concealed, "in order that they may be upon Aaron's 
heart, when he goeth in before Jahveh's face ;" in Lev. viiL 8, 
we read that this command was obeyed. In the description of 
the dress of the ordinary priest no mention is made of an ephod, 
much less of the urim and thummim. 

As will be expressly shown hereafter, the priestly legislation, 
from which these regulations are borrowed, was not reduced 
into its present shape until after the Babylonish Exile, about 
the middle of the 5th century b.c. This does not prevent its 
precepts from often perfectly agreeing with much older customs 
and usagea But this agreement has to be shown in each 
particular case, may never be taken for granted a priori, and is 
often shown a posteriori to have no existence. We ought, there- 
fore, expressly to examine whether the regulations concerning 
the ephod and the urim and thummim do or do not agree with 
the practices existing before the Exile. It at once strikes us as 
surprising that in Exod. xxviiL 30, the urim and thummim are 
mentioned, as if it were already known what was meant by 
them, although they have not yet been named at all (comp. 
Popper, der bthl. Bei^icht iiher die StifshiUte, p. 237, note to 
V. 30). The comparison between the priestly legislation on 
this point and the older, pre-exilic accounts, however, lead us 
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to more definite results. To the latter, however, I do not refer 
Num. xxviL 21, which passage seems to me to belong to the 
priestly legislation (otherwise Graf, die gesch. Bücher des A, T., 
p. 63). Bat there are other passages whose higher antiquity cannot 
be doubted, and which decidedly give a different account. For, 

(1.) According to 1 Sam. ii 18, xxii 18, 2 Sam. vL 14, 1 Chr. 
XV. 27, a linen ephod is the ordinary dress of the priests, or, still 
more generally, of the servants of the sanctuary. 

(2.) It is true that in the sanctuary at Nob, in Saul's reign, 
there was one particular ephod, which is therefore called *' the 
ephod" (1 Sam. xri. 9), which Abiathar takes with him when 
he flees to David (1 Sam. xxiii. 6, where, however, the article 
is wanting), and of which he makes use to foretell the future to 
David (1 Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7), in the same way that Ahiah 
had formerly employed the ephod in Saul's camp for that 
purpose (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18, which, according to the Greek trans- 
lation, is to be read : And Saul mid unto Ahiah, Bring hither 
the ephod. For he carried the ephod in those days before the 
children of Israel. Comp. Thenius and Keil). But it does yt 
appear that^.one^ priest, fMoaely* the .Higb-pfieet, was always 
considered alone qualified to wear this particular ephod, or that 
its use was confined to the sanctuary and required that the 
priest should "go in before Jahveh's face" (Exod. xxviii. 30). 
Bather does Abiathar consider himself authorized at once to 
wear the ephod and makes use of it with good results. This 
harmonizes with the fact that, according to 1 Sam. ii. 28, the 
house or family to which Eli belongs is said to be chosen '' to 
serve Jahveh as his priest, to offer upon his altar, to bum 
incense, to wear an ephod "before his face ï*' this last prerogative 
stands here entirely upon the same footing as the other, gauexHl 
dtttifiai)£ilifi.jgnests, and therefore, in the intention of the author, 
may not be limited to a single priest, namely the High-priest. 
The justness of this conclusion is placed above reasonable doubt 
by Deut. xxxiii. 8. But before this can be shown, another point 
must be handled. 

VOL. I. H 
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(3.) From the passages just quoted it is evident that when 
the priest consulted Jahveh he made use of the ephod. In 
what way ? We should in vain seek an answer to this question 
in the Old Testament ; it might still he asserted — ^with Graf, L c. 
— ^that the priestly lawgiver in Exod. xxviii 30 had been wrong 
in regarding " the urim and the thummim" as material objects, 
and in closely connecting them with the ephod — ^if the Greek 
translator of 1 Sam. xiv. 41 had not preserved the original 
reading of that passage for us, and had not thus thrown the 
required light upon this obscure matter. After all that has been 
observed by Thenius and in our own country by D. E. G. Wolff 
(Obsei'vatt de textu mcLsor. V. T. compar. cum vers, graec. cdex., 
pp. 66 — 72) and Veth {ffet heilege lot, in Evangelie-spiegel, 1863, 
pp. 367 sqq.) upon the Greek text in this passage, I can be brief. 
The Hebrew text — ^rendered more than freely in our Authorized 
Version — ^is utterly unintelligible, but originally it ran : **And 
Savl said, Jahveh, god of Israel, why hast thou not answered thy 
servant this day t If the iniquity he in me or in Jonathan my 
son, Jahveh, god of Israd, then give urim [then let the result 
be urim], hd if ü he in thy people Israel, then give thummim^J' 
We need only read what follows in vs. 41 and 42, to convince 
ourselves that uiim saaA tinummim^satwo ol^ects with whiciL 
lots were cast; and to which — as is evident from Saul's words — 
a certain fixed meaning was given beforehand, in order to 
obtain a definite result: thus, in this particular instanc e. Sau l 
and Jonathan were indieatedr.hy. urim, and the people by thuja- 
.fieüm. See further, Veth, L c. Now let it be borne in mind that 
according to 1 Sam. xiv. 18 (see above), Ahiah was in Saul's 
army with the ephod, and had already been once called upon by 
Saul; that therefore the expression, ''then Saul asked God" 
(v. 37), without doubt indicates that the king again summoned 
Ahiah — and no one will refuse to subscribe to the deduction, 
that the urim and thummim formed or constituted the holy lots, 
and were consulted before Jahveh's face by the priest clad in 
the ephod. 
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(4) In connection with thia result, Deut. xxxiiL 8 is, now, 
very remarkabla With reference — ^not to Aaron and his race, 
but — ^to the tribe of Levi in its entirety, the poet, presumably a 
contemporary of Jeroboam IL (800 B.C.), there says to Jahveh : 

" Thy thtmimim and thy urim are for the man, thy favoured 
one. 
Whom thou hast proved at Massah, with whom thou hast 
striven by the waters of MeribaL" 

Vs. 9 — 11 prove convincingly that this refers to the Levites in 
general Therefore tl];^ gnnfa m well as the writer of 1 Sam. 
ii 28 — attributes the prero^jative of using the urim and the 
thummimy and thus ako of wearing the ^phe^ t» 4he p r ie tt-^ 
not to one single priest. 

If we put all this together, it is clear that it was the priestly 
legislation which, in accordance — as we shall see hereafter — 
with its whole tendency, but at variance with history, assigned 
the ephod and the oracle connected with it to the High-priest 
Before the exile they both belonged to the priests in general. 
In fact — ^as Land has correctly observed. Theologisch Tijdschrift, 
ii. 171 — ^giving oracles is the priest's proper task ; the very name 
which he bears Qcohtn) points to this. 

In connection with this we now think it very natural that 
the Israelites, who instituted for themselves and their families a 
religious service of their own, with one or more priests attached 
to it, are said "* to make an ephod :" the ephod and the oracle 
connected with it were in truth the chief element of such a 
worship. I do not hesitate then to interpret thus the account 
relating to Gideon, Judges viii 27, and to Micah, Judges xvii. 5. 
It also deserves our attention that the Levite who is adopted by 
Micah as his priest (vs. 7 seq.), announces the will of the deity 
to the Danites at their request (Judges xviii. 5, 6) ; for this 
purpose he wore the ephod. The opinion of many commenta- 
tors, that ** ephod " in these passages of the book of Judges, and 
also in Hos. iü. 4, has another meaning and denotes a Jahveh- 

h2 
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image (overlaid witli gold), perhaps in the shape of a bull, must 
decidedly be rejected. It is possible that such an image was 
used in Gideon's service, in the same way that a graven and 
a molten image appear along with the ephod in the present 
edition of Judges xvii., xviii. (see, however, Oort, Theol Tijd- 
schrift, i. 285 sqq.), but that image is not indicated by the word 
" ephod." It is very improbable that an expression so much in 
use should have been employed in a double sense, and, as our 
preceding investigation teaches us, it is absolutely unnecessary 
to attach any other meaning to it than that of '' a garment worn 
by the priest upon his shoulders." 

Now " ephod and teraphim," nevertheless, as we have already 
observed, p. 77, are named in close proximity in Hos. üL 4, as 
well as in Judges xvii. 5, and in the sequel of this narrative. 
It is certainly very natural to connect this combination with 
that of the ephod and the urim and thummim to which we have 
referred. The practices in the various sanctuaries of Jahveh 
were by no means the same, but rather very divergent, at least 
in the time of the Judges, and also long afterwards. Thus there 
is nothing strange in the fact that in one jplace the^j^is^im 
were used loi: the purpose for which in another the urim and 
thummim were employed. Besides, it is not improbable that 
these latter were only used in the principal temple or temples — 
such as that at Shiloh — comp. below. Chapter V. — and not in 
the more private sanctuaries, where only a few families, the 
inhabitants of one town or one village, assembled. Here the 
teraphim, which belonged to the domestic worship (comp. Chap- 
ter IV.), were quite in their proper place. If we knew the form 
of the urim and thummim (comp. on this subject Keil, Handb, 
der bibl, Archaeologie, I. 169 sq. ; Knobel, Exod. und Levit. 
p. 288 sq.), we should be in a better position to judge of this 
point: perhaps it would then be found that the difference in 
form between these objects and the teraphim was very sUght, 
and of itself necessarily led to the substitution of the latter for 
the former. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The Earlier Fortunes of the People of Israel. 

The prophets of Jahveh who laboured among the Israelites 
in the eighth century before our era, appeal to history to prove 
that Jahveh really stands in an entirely peculiar relation to that 
people. "Jahveh, thy god from the land of Egypt:" in these 
words Hosea expresses a conviction which recurs in the other 
prophets.* Although here the exodus from Egypt is the start- 
ing-point, there are not wanting allusions to persons and events 
of a still earlier period, from which we may infer that the bond 
between Jahveh and Israel had already been formed at that 
time. When, for instance, Micah writes, 

" Show faithfulness to Jaccb and mercy to Abraham, 
As thou hast sworn unto ourfatTurs fipom the days of old -"f 

then, in his opinion, the covenant between Jahveh and the 
Israelitish nation, which he also dates from the deliverance out 
of the house of bondage in Egypt,:[ must have been already 
prepared before. In this he does not stand alone: Isaiah too 
knows of Abraham,§ and Hosea gives particulars from the life of 
Jacob which he connects with the relation between Israel and 
Jahveh.|| 

It will therefore be no arbitrary procedure if we try to make 
ourselves acquainted with the earlier history of Israel, in order 
to attain a certainty with regard to the worship of Jahveh in 
the eighth century B.C., its origin and its previous fortunes: 
in so doing we simply foUow the road which our witnesses 
point out to us. And it is no superfluous task which we thus 
undertake. We are certainly not at liberty to accept, without 

♦ Hoi xil 9 ; Am. ü. 10, iii. 1, 2, &c. t Mic. tü. 20. 

:t Mic. ?i. 4. § laa. xziz. 22. II Hob. xii. 3—5. 
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a deliberate examination, that which the historical books of the 
Old Testament tell us about the early centuries. Our intro- 
ductory remarks prove that here keen and careful criticism is 
quite indispensable.* 

But the prophets do more than show us the direction in 
which we must institute our search. They also afford us a firm 
starting-point. Of course it was not part of their plan to com- 
municate or record in full their own ideas of Israel's past 
They could take it for granted that their first hearers or readers 
were acquainted with them, and therefore they had no induce- 
ment to enlarge upon them. But still in passing they mention 
many particulars from the history of their nation in few — I 
had almost written, too few — ^words. When now we meet with 
those particulars again in the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, it becomes, not indeed quite certain, but yet highly 
probable that the narratives in which they occur were already 
extant in the eighth century B.c. And conversely, we are 
inclined to suppose that the accounts which are not at all 
reconcilable with the prophets' allusions or hints, did not yet 
exist in their time. Most of these historical allusions will be 
spoken of purposely hereafter. Therefore they need not be 
enumerated or explained here. Let a few words from Micah 
serve us as an example.f "0 my people" — says Jahveh, in 
his prophecies — " what have I done unto thee, and wherein have 
I wearied thee ? Testify against me. For I brought thee up 
out of Egypt, and redeemed thee out of the house of slaves, and 
sent before thee Moses, Aaron and Miriam. my people, 
remember now the plan which Balak king of Moab devised, 
and what Balaam the son of Beor answered him; (remember 
what happened) from Shittim unto Gilgal, that ye may know 
the righteous deeds of Jahveh/* We remark at once that Aaron 
and Miriam also appear here, alongside of Moses, associates 
in the same way as in some of the narratives of Exodus and 
Numbers. But especially worthy of notice is the reference 

• Above, pp. 16—27. t Mic tI. 8, 4. 
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to the history of Balaam, Nam. zxiL — xxiv., of which detailed 
account just the main facts are introduced. And finally, it does 
not escape our notice that Shittim is also mentioned in the 
Pentateuch as a camp of the Israelites and as the scene of a 
divine judgment,* while in the book of Joshua Gilgal is the 
first fixed point which Israel occupies on this side of the 
Jordani* We must therefore assume that Micah had upon the 
whole the same idea of Israel's wanderings in the desert, of the 
events which occurred beyond the Jordan, and of the march 
into Canaan, as are contained in the narratives which we have 
indicated from the Old Testament. We must even suppose that 
be was acquainted with those narratives — unless appearances 
should tend to show that they were written or modified at a 
later date. 

In fixing the presumable age of the historical narratives, we 
shall not^ of course, make use exclusively of the evidence or 
hints contained in the prophets. We shall also observe the 
mutual connection of those narratives, and so arrive, by means 
of a prophetic utterance referring to but one account, at cer- 
tainty, or at least high probability, with respect to a whole series 
or group. By a careful study of the contents and the form, the 
language and the style of the narratives, those results will be 
rendered either more definite or more ample and complete. 

What now do we obtain by following this course ? Do we 
arrive at the certainty of which we are in search with regard 
to Israel's former history ? To begin with, we obtain nothing 
but the idea which was erUertained of that history in the eighth 
century B.C. That idea can be right or wrong, can correspond 
entirely, or partially, or not at all, with the historical reality. 
This point will stand over for further examination. But it is 
no small thing to be able to say at once that we can start from 
accounts which comparatively are so old. By putting aside the 
more and most recent narratives, many erroneous ideas are at 

* Nam. zzT. 1 aeq. ; oomp. Josh. ii. 1, Ui. 1. t Josh. ir. 19. 
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once cut ofif. We are still exposed to the risk of error, but the 
limits within which we can err are now much narrower than 
they were before. 

Besides this, and quite independently of the service which it 
renders us in prosecuting our investigationfl, the idea of Israel's 
past entertained in the eighth century is undoubtedly of great 
importance to us ; for it serves to complete the sketch of reli- 
gious opinion during that century which has been presented in 
the first Chapter. Every conviction as to Israel's history ^was 
not at the same time an essential part of the religious belief of 
the Israelites, but still the connection betweeji the two was 
very close. In any case our insight into the religious ideas of 
the prophets cannot but gain by our knowing as precisely as 
possible what those men thought of the earlier fortunes of their 
nation. The more we know of them in respect also of their 
views of the past, the purer will be our conception of their 
religion. 

The foregoing remarks show us the path to be followed in 
this Chapter. On the main points in Israel's history down to the 
eighth centuiy, we shall first give the accounts which can be 
considered to have been known to the prophets of that century ; 
and then we shall endeavour to reduce them to the historical 
truth. As a knowledge of the principal facts is all that we 
require for our purpose, we can undertake this task in the hope 
of a successful result. 

The Israelites believe firmly that they have not always dwelt 
in Canaan : they have migrated thither out of Egypt ; and even 
there they were not natives, but visitors; their real mother- 
country lay elsewhere. Where was it then ? and what brought 
them to Egypt ? These are the questions which we shall tiy to 
answer first of all 

As early as the eighth century B.C., Israel carried its pedigree 
back to Ahrdliam, He dwelt — so it was related — as a powerful 
shepherd-prince, many centuries before, in Ur of the Chaldees. 
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But at the divine command he had journeyed thence.* ** Get 
thee ont of thy country and from thy kindred and from thy 
father's house, unto the land which I wül show thee :" thus had 
Jahveh spoken to him, and at the same time had annexed to 
his command most splendid promises.f Abraham obeyed, and 
departed with Sarah his wife and Lot his nephew. Canaan was 
the land of his destination. There, regarded in a friendly 
manner by the natives, but not mixing with them, he wandered 
about with his numerous dependants and his herds, principally 
in those districts which were aftetwards inhabited by the tribe 
of JudaL Before long, a separation took place between him 
and Lot^ who settled with his family in Sodom,:[ and having 
been saved by the intervention of Jahveh at the destruction of 
that city,§ became the ancestor of the tribes of Ammon and 
Moab, ''the sons of Lot/'|| In the meantime Abraham remained 
childless and began to despair of the fulfilment of Jahveh's 
promise that his posterity should one day possess the whole 
of Canaan.^ But that promise was constantly renewed, even 
after the Egyptian slave Hagar had borne him a son, Ishmael, 
whom therefore he could not regard as the promised heir.** 
At length Sarah became the mother of a son who received the 
name of Isaac,*!^ ^^^ before whom Hagar and Ishmael soon had 
to retire.JJ After his mother's death, Isaac, in conformity with 
Abraham's instructions, married Bebekah, the daughter of 
Bethuel and sister of Laban, descended from the race to which 
Abraham himself belonged, and which was then established in 
Haian.§§ Abraham now leaves the stage of history,|||| but the 

* Gen. XT. 7, while according to Gen. zi. 81, 32, zii. 4, 5, it was Abnluun'» father, 
Terah, who migrated to Haran. 

+ Gen. XÜ. 1—3. % Gen. xiii. 1—13. 

§ QetL xriii 1, xix. 28 ; eomp. Am. ir. 11 ; Hos. xL 8 ; Isa. i. 9, iii. 9. 
II Gen. xix. 30—38 ia probably of later date. But also in Dont. ii. 9, 19 (and 
Pa. Ixxxiii. 8), the Moabites and Ammonites are called descendants of Lot 
If Gen. xil 7, xiii. 14 acq., &e. *• Gen. xri., xviii. 9 seq. 

+t Gen. xxi. 1—3. Xt Gen. xxi. 9—21. 

§§ Gen. xxir. |)|| Gen. xxt. 8 seq. 
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care with which Jahveh has watched over him is transferred to 
Isaac, the sou of the promise. His prayer was heard, and after 
a long period of barrenness, Bebekah presented him with two 
sons, Esau and Jacob,* whose opposite temperaments were 
revealed more and more as they grew up. The elder of the 
twin brothers, Esau, was rough and honest, a great hunter; 
Jacob was meek and cunning, of much experience in cattle- 
breeding.+ Even before their birth it was foretold to Eebekah 
that the elder should be less richly blessed than Jacob, and 
should serve the latter.:[ Jacob actually succeeded in becoming 
master of the right of the first-bom ; first he bought it from 
Esau, at a time when the latter was in distress,§ and afterwards 
managed, with his mother's help, to make his aged father bless 
him instead of Esau.|| This latter act roused Esau's anger, so 
that Jacob had to resolve to place himself in safety by flight^ 
In accordance with his parents' wishes, he went to Haran to 
seek a wife among the relations of Bebekah. Laban her brother 
took him into his house, entrusted him with the care of his 
flocks, and gave him his two daughters, Leah and Bachel, in 
marriage.** Their handmaidens, Bilhah and Zilpah, also bore 
him children. Jacob passed twenty years in Haran.ff At the 
end of this period he was able to return to Canaan and the 
house of his ancestors, as father of a numerous family — eleven 
sons and one daughter — ^and as a very powerful shepherd-prince. 
It was on the journey thither that his name Jacob was changed 
by Jahveh to that of Israd,1jX Immediately after this he had 
an interview with Esau, which, however, terminated amicably. 
Subsequently also the two brothers remained separated. Esau 
had already settled on Mount Seir and became the progenitor of 
the Edomites; Jacob pursued his wandering life in Canaan. 

* Gkn. zxT. 21 eeq. ; comp. Deut ii 4, 8 ; Am. L 11. t Gen. zzr. 27. 

% Qen. xxT. 22, 28; oomp. Hob. xil 8 a. § Gen. xzt. 29—34. 

II Gen. zxtU. H Oomp. Ho*, zii. 12*. 

** Comp. Hob. xii. 12 b. ft Gen. zzzi. Sa 
^ Gen. zzxii 23 — 82 ; comp. Hos. xii. 8 b, 4. 
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There Bachel died in giving birth to her second child, Benjamin, 
the youngest of Jacob's sons.* It seemed as if the family would 
stay permanently in Canaan and gradually settle down there. 
But Jahveh had disposed otherwise, and had already made 
known his decision to Abraham.-}* Joseph, Bachel's eldest son, 
was his father's favourite, and was therefore an object of envy to 
his brothers. They seized an opportunity which presented itself, 
and sold him as a slave to a caravan which was journeying to 
EgyptJ There Joseph met with ill-treatment, but only to rise 
before long to the highest post of honour at Pharaoh's court. A 
famine which afflicted Egypt for seven consecutive years, was 
foretold by him, but at the same time was rendered harmless 
by the wise measures which he proposed to the king, and was 
actually made use of to extend Pharaoh's power. The same 
famine was also the cause of Israel's removal to Egypt When 
his sons appeared before Joseph to buy com from him, they 
were inunediately recognized, were put to the test in more ways 
than one, and at last, after he had made himself known to them, 
were sent back to Canaan to fetch thence Jacob and all his 
family to Egypt Israel and his household set out on their 
journey, numbering seventy men,§ besides women and children. 
At Joseph's request, Pharaoh allotted them as a dweUing-place 
the land of Goshen, a district on the north-eastern border of 
£gypt|| There, in a country eminently adapted for the rearing 
of cattle, they still continued their old life, even after Jacob and 
Joseph had died. 

The above is the tradition as to the chief features of the most 
ancient or patriarchal period : it was not necessary here to 
recall the details to memory ; every one knows them, and will, 
as it were, involuntarily complete our dry sketch from the 
charming pictures which are so numerous in Genesis. Now, 
what judgment are we to form of all these narratives ? May we 

* Chn. zzxT. 16—20. t Gen. xt. 18 seq. 

X Gen. XZXTÜ 25—27, 28 b. § Gen. zItL 27 b; oomp. Deal. z. 22. 

II Gen. zItü. 6, 11. 
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regard the whole of them, or at least the principal &LCta in them, 
as pure history ? 

The obstacles to this coxirse are insurmonntabla Were it 
necessaiy, we could point to a number of particulais, of greater 
or less importance, which cannot possibly pass for history. 
Thus, to name some instances, we find the origin of one and the 
same name explained in various ways,* or one and the same 
event related more than once with discrepancies of detaiL-f* 
But it seems superfluous to dwell long upon this. There are 
objections of a more general nature, which may be said to be 
decisive. They are taken, in the firsi place, from the religious 
ideas which are ascribed to the patriarchs. ^.4braham, Isaac» 
and Jacob, are not only servants of Jahveh, but are also not 
inferior to "the prophets of the eighth century B.c. in pureness 
of religious insight and inward spiritual piety. I must crave 
permission to assume here provisionally, what will be proved 
further on, that this representatiou^s utterly without foundation 
in history. Then, in the second place, if we look upon the ïSra- 
tives of the patriarchal age as history, we find ourselves involved 
in insoluble chronological difficulties. Most of the statements 
concerning the age of the patriarchs, the length of their sojourn 
in Canaan, and of that of the descendants of Jacob in Goshen, 
are of later date than the eighth century, the historical views 
of which we are now using as a starting-point. But we may 
assert that, even in that century, the interval between Abraham's 
arrival in Canaan and the exodus from Egypt was computed 
at SIX centuries, if indeed it was not reckoned at only four 
hundred years.} Now, consider what this involves. Within 
this comparatively short time, all those nations and tribes which 
are traced back to Abraham and Lot must have arisen ; besides 
the Israelites themselves, we have the Edomites, the Ammonites 

* Oomp. Oen. xzi. SI witli uyI. 82, 88 ; Gen. zxviii. 10—19 with zzzy. 15 ; 
Gen. xxzii. 25 — 83 with zzxt. 10. 

t Comp. Gen. xii. 10—20 with xx. 1—18 ; Gen. xxi. 22—84 with xxW. 26—34. 
t Gen. XT. 18—16. Comp. Note I. at the end of this Chapter. 
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and Moabites, and the Ishmaelites, not to mention " the sons of 
Ketiirah.'** Who does not perceive that this is an absurdity ? 
— ^The familiar intercourse of the deity with the patriarchs is 
a third objection to the historical character of the narratives. 
Among most of the nations of antiquity we find the belief that 
many centuries ago the inhabitants of heaven have associated 
with dwellers upon eartL-(- We are not in the habit of accept- 
ing as history the legends and myths which afford evidence of 
that belief. Should we then be justified in making an excep- 
tion in the case of the Israelites, and in considering their 
narratives of ancient times to be literally true, although they 
show the same characteristics ? 

But we have not yet named the principal cause of hesitation. 

It is weighty enough to detain us somewhat longer. We will 

begin by remarking that the £ersons_isha iQ^pear as. actors in 

the narratives of Genesis have one characteristic in common — 

they are all progenitors qf. tribes, Jacob-Israel is the ancestor 

of the Israelitish nation, which was named after him, and the 

twelve divisions or tribes of which are represented by an equal 

number of sons of Jacob. Esau is the forefather of the tribe of 

the Edomites. The close relationship between the latter and 

the Israelites is to be explained, according to the book of 

Genesis, by the fact that their fathers were twin brothers, born 

of the marriage between Bebekah and Isaac : so the latter is the 

father of the tribes of Edom and Israel. His father Abraham is 

further, by his marriage with Hagar, the ancestor of the Ishmael- 

ites ; in one account, which however seems to be more recent 

than the eighth century B.C., other Arabian tribes as well, among 

others the Midianites, are derived from him and Keturah his 

concubine.^ And finally. Lot, the son of Abraham's brother, is 

the progenitor of the tribes of the Ammonites and Moabites. 

We may notice in passing, that in the spirit of the narratives of 

• Gen. xxT. 1 — 4. 

t Comp. Ghn. xr. 5 leq., xyüL, zix., xxxii. 24 — 38, &c. 

X G«ii. XXT. 1 — 4. 
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Genesis, we can thus call all the nations mentioned here Terah" 
iUs, after Abraham's father Terah,* &om whom thej are one 
and all descended. 

All this is indisputable, but what evidence does it fumisli 
for or against the credibility of the traditions concerning the 
patriarchal times ? It contains the proof that theHiarrafcivea 
ol.Crenesis are founded iqMma theoiy of the origin of nations 
which the historical science of the present day rejects without 
the slightest hesitation. Indeed, we know from other sources 
that the Israelites — and not they alone — looked upon nations 
or tribes as families, or large households. This view shows 
itself in their idiom, in such expressions as '' the house of Israel," 
"the sons of Edom," and so many othera The further they 
carried their thoughts back, the smaller to their ideas became 
the family, untU at last they came upon the father of the tribe 
or of the whole nation, to whom, very naturally, they ascribed 
the same qualities as they had observed in the descendants. 
The Israelites were so accustomed to this (genealogical) view of 
nations and tribes, it had become to them a necessity or second 
nature to such a degree, that in many of the pedigrees in the 
Old Testament, districts and towns are included as though they 
were persons.*!* It is quite certain, however, that although it is 
not entirely supposititious, this theory of the origin of nations 
is not the true one. Families become tribes, and eventually 
nations, not only, nor even chiefly, by multiplying, but also, 
nay principally, by combination with the inhabitants of some 
district, by the subjection of the weaker to the stronger, by 
the gradual blending together of sometimes very heterogeneous 
elements. Whenever we can follow the formation and extension 
of a nation at all in detail, we see these and similar causes 
working to the same end simultaneously or consecutively. For 
instance, the Israelitish nation which was governed by David 
consisted but partially of the descendants of those men who 

* Qen. xi. 24 aeq. 

t A few ezamples of this are giTen in Note lY. at the end of this Chapter. 
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some centuries before had penetrated into Canaan under Joshua ; 
to the latter, many from among the original inhabitants, and 
especially from the nomadic tribes which wandered about in 
Canaan at the time of the conquest, had attached themselves. 
In the first book of Chronicles, and even to a certain extent 
in the Pentateuch, the (supposed) fathers of these races, which 
subsequently joined or were absorbed among the invaders, are 
made out to be descendants of Jacob's sons.* In this case we 
can point out at once how the genealogy has been produced. 
But there is no doubt that the idea of Jacob the father, with his 
twelve sons, arose in the same manner. The " sons of Israel " 
who penetrated into Canaan under Joshua formed a union or 
bond of twelve kindred tribes. For the present we will pass 
over the question how that bond had originated. Once in 
existence, it led to the idea that the twelve tribes— just as 
each separately had sprung from one father — were collectively 
children of one ancestor. TheJiribes whaielt-tiiemselves-to be 
still more closely related to each other than to the rest became 
SOBS of one mother — for example, Joseph ( = Ephraim and Manas- 
seh) and Benjamin, sons of EacheL Others, whose extraction 
was looked upon as. less pure or noble, Dan, NaphthaU, Gad, 
Asher, were called children of Bilhah audi .Zilpah, slaves to 
the lawful wives, Leah and Bachel. In short, the tribes were 
regarded and treated as individuals, and were transferred to the 
house of their common father in the same mutual relation in 
which they actually stood to each other. It naturally costs 
some trouble to accustom oneself to the idea that the narratives 
of Genesis present us, not with real, historical personages, but 
with personifications. But if one is once convinced that they 
cannot be interpreted in any other way, a new light is thrown 
not only upon the patriarchal history in its entirety, but also 
upon many a particular which now seems unimportant or quite 
inexplicable. 

Of course we do not hesitate to apply also to the rest of the 

* Gomp. again Note IV. at the end of thia Chapter» 
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patriarchs the interpretation which we have proposed for Jacob 
and his sons. As progenitors of tribes — and it is in this cha- 
racter that they appear in Genesis — they too are not persons, 
but personifications. If the relation between the Israelites and 
the Edomites was exceptionally close — Amos already caUs 
Israel Edom's brother, and condemns their enmity as strife 
between brothers* — ^then it was necessary that the progenitors 
of these tribes should be brothers, nay, actually twin brothers. 
If it was a fact that the Edomites inhabited Mount Seir before 
the Israelites made themselves masters of Canaan, if they were 
already governed by kings "before there was yet a king in 
Israel "f— then Esau ("who is Edom"}) had Jo_be the elder 
of tbd twins, although, in Isradüish legends^.the right of the 
first-born could not be left to him. The part which Isaac plays 
in tradition is very insignificant ; he serves scarcely any other 
purpose than that of representing the unity of Edom and 
Israel Abraham, on the contrary, is portrayed with great pre- 
dilection. We shall revert to the description of his character 
and his piety in another connection. Here we have to point 
out that he is pre-eminently the progenitor of tribes. Besides 
the sons of Isaac, the Ishmaelites, a great and numerous people, 
divided like the Israelites into twelve tribes,§ have sprung from 
him; and besides these, according to a narrative of later date, 
twelve or thirteen other Arabian tribes in addition, among 
which are the Midianites and Dedanites :|| their jnoth er is called 
Keturah^ ''incense," because those Arabians lived in the land 
oLincense. It now no longer surprises us that some stain or 
other attaches to the .birth of all these sons of Abraham, that 
the paotber of the Ishmaelites is called a slave, and Keturah 
Abraham's concubine: the genealogical conception was formed 
among the Israelites, and naturally tended to Israel's glorifica- 

* Am. i. 11. t Gfen. xxxri. 31. 

X Oen. zxxvi. 1, 8, 10, 48, eomp. zzv. 25, 80, where allusion ia twice made to the 
meaning of the name Edom ("red"). 
§ Qen. XXV. 12—16. || Qen. xxr. 1—4. 
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tion.* Nor do we wonder at the long barrenness, first of Sarah, 
and then of Bebekah : it was necessary that, humanly speaking, 
the time for their becoming mothers should first have passed, in 
order that it might be evident that the birth of Isaac, and after- 
wards of Esau and Jacob, was a miracl e from Jahveh, a sign of 
his intervention at the first formation of the nation which was 
destined to know and to serve hiuL 

Of course, in the abstract, it is possible that such persons as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob should have existed. One can 
imagine that such and such incidents in the accounts regarding 
them really took place, and were handed down by tradition. 
TiMiat, for example, should hinder us from assuming that some 
centuries before Israel settled in Canaan, a mighty shepherd- 
prince named Abraham had set up his tents near Hebron, and 
had formed a league with the people who inhabited the land 
at that time ? Why should there be no historical fact at the 
foundation of the threefold tradition of the violation of Abra« 
ham's or Isaac's wife ?f But our present investigation does not 
concern the question whether there existed men of those names; 
but whether the progenitors of Israel and of the neighlmiring 
nations who are represented in Genesis, are historical personages. 
It is this question which we answer in the negative. 

Must we then deny all historical value to the narratives of 
the patriarchs? By no means. What we have to do is to 
make proper use of them. They teach us what the Israelites 
thought as to their affinities with the tribes around them, and 
as to the manner of their own settlement in the land of their 
abode. If we strip them of their genealogical form, and at the 
same time take into consideration the influence which Israel's 
self-love must have exercised over the representation of rela- 
tionships and facts, we have an historical kernel left It is true 
that by this means we arrive only at general, and more or less 
indefinite, results. And, what is more, some of the features 
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of tradition can, without forcing, be reduced to historical reality 
in more than one way, so that it remains doubtful on what 
they are actually founded. Therefore» the wish that we could 
be better informed is not unnatural But let not this deter 
us from accepting thankfully the little which is offered to us. 

The narratives in (Genesis, viewed and used in this way, lead 
us to the following .CQ^ceptiDn of Israel's e$^iljr Jiiateiy. Canaan 
was originally inhabited by a number of tribes* — of Semitic 
origin, as we shall perceive presently — who applied themselves 
to the rearing of cattle, to agriculture, or to commerce, accord- 
ing to the nature of the districts in which they were established. 
The countries which were subsequently named after Edom, 
Ammon and Moab, also had their aboriginal inhabitants, the 
Horites.f the Zamzummites,:^ and the £mites.§ Whilst all 
these tribes retained possession of their dwelling-places, and the 
inhabitants of Canaan especially had reached a tolerably high 
stage of civilization and development, there occurred a Semitic 
migration, which issued from Arrapachitis (Arphacsad, Ur Cas- 
dim),|| and moved on in a south-westerly direction. The countries 
to the east and the south of Canaan were gradually occupied 
by these intruders, the former inhabitants being either expelled 
or subjiigated ; Ammon, Moab, Ishmael, and Edom became the 
ruling nations in those districts. In Canaan the situation was 
different. The tribes which — at first closely connected with the 
Edomites, but afterwards separated from them — had turned 
their steps towards Canaan, did not find themselves strong 
enough either to drive out, or to exact tribute from, the original 
inhabitants; they continued their wandering life among them, 
and lived upon the whole at peace with them. But a real 

* Qen. XT. 19 — 21, eomp. xiL 6, xiii. 7, xxiii. 8 seq. 

t Deat. ii. 12, 22; oomp. Qen. zzxri. 20—80. % I>«a^ u- 20, 21. 

§ Dent iL 10, 11. 

II Gfen. z. 22, 24, xL 10 eeq., 28, 81. Arpbacsad ( = Arph-casd) is eTidently con- 
naoted with Ur-CMdim (=AT]>ca8d-lm), m *'ür of the Chaldeee" is called in the 
originaL 
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settlement was still their aim. When, therefore, they had 
become more numerous and powerful, through the arrival of 
a numher of kindred settlers from Mesopotamia — ^r^iresented 
in tradition by the army with which Jacob returns to Canaan 
— they resumed their march in the same south-westerly direc- 
tion, until at length they took possession of fixed habitations 
in the land of Goshen, on the borders of Egjrpt It is not 
impossible that a~ single tribe had preceded them thither, and 
that they undertook the journey to Goshen at the solicitation 
of that forerunner: this would then be the kernel of the nar- 
ratives relating to Joseph and his exertions in favour of his 
brethren. 

We will now resume the thread of the Old Testament nar- 
rative. The accounts of the sojourn of Jacob's posterity in 
Goshen are very brief. After the death of Joseph and his 
contemporaries, the children of Israel increased in numbers and 
strength. When therefore a new Egyptian king, who had not 
known Joseph, was seated on the throne, he and his people 
resolved to clip the wings of Israel's independence, and thus to 
avert the danger which threatened Egypt from that quarter. 
He compels them to make bricks and to buUd with them two 
cities, Pithom and Ramses, which, when once finished, will keep 
the surrounding Israelites in subjection. He did not stop at 
these measures. At the king's command, all children of the 
male sex are drowned in the river immediately after their birth. 
Israel's annihilation seems at hand.* But just at this point 
Jahveh takes pity upon them. A son of Amram and Jochebed 
is kept alive, in spite of the king's order, is subsequently exposed 
in the Nile, and is adopted and reared by the king's daughter. 
When he, Moses, has reached the age of manhood, he sides with 
those of his own tribe, and kills the Egyptian who ill-treats 
them. After this bold deed, he considers himself no longer safe 

• Exod. i. 

i2 
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in Egypt^ and flees to Midian, where he marries the daughter of 
Seguel or Jethro the priest, and tends his father-in-law's flocks 
for " many days."* At the end of that period a divine revela- 
tion is nmde to him. Out of the burning bush-f* he hears the 
voice of the god of Israel : at his command he is to return to 
Egypt and free his people &om bondage. It is only after long 
hesitation that Moses accepts this important and difficult task^ 
With his elder brother Aaron he appears before Pharaoh, and 
asks permission for his people to celebrate a religious festival in 
the desert Pharaoh refuses. A struggle then begins between 
him and the two envoys of the god of IsraeL Egypt is afilicted 
with frightful plagues ; each time Pharaoh seems ready to yield ; 
but the calamity is scarcely averted before he shows himself to 
be as obstinate as ever.§ At last, however, he has to submit. 
It was when the tenth plague fell upon him and his people; 
in one night all the first-born of man and beast in Egypt were 
slain. So great is the terror caused by this, that the Israel- 
ites are compelled to depart at once. They quit the land of 
slavery in all haste.|| They take the road to the Sinaitic desert 
But before they reach it, they pass through great danger. 
Pharaoh repents his weakness, and determines to pursue the 
fugitives and force them to come back. He is already at their 
heels, and all chance of their escape seems cut ofil But now, at 
Moses' command, the waters of the Bed Sea open to let the 
Israelites, and all that belongs to them, pass through; they 
reach the opposite side dryshod; the Egyptians continue the 
pursuit, but only to meet their death from the return of the 
waters.ir Saved from the danger which threatened them, and 
free henceforward from all fear of the Egyptians, the Israelites, 
with Moses and his sister Miriam at their head, sing in elevated 

• Exod. Ü. 

f Comp. Dent, zxxiii. 16 (an allttiion to Exod. iii. 2 aeq.). 

X Exod. iil. It. § Exod. t.— ^x. 

II Exod. xl., xil 29—39; comp. Dent, xn, 8. % Exod. xiii. xir. 
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strains the praise of Jahveh, who has helped his people and 
destroyed the enemy : 



<c 



Sing unto Jahveh, for he is highly exalted : 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea."* 



Here we will again pause for a few moments. The passage 
through the Bed Sea is not only the finishing stroke to Israel's 
deliverance &om bondage^ but is at the same time the transition 
to a new epoch in its history. The nomads have cast off the 
yoke of slavery, and resumed their former mode of life. We 
shall see still more plainly further on that the wanderings in 
the desert must be viewed in this light, and not simply as pre- 
paratory to the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan. But we 
do not wish to anticipate our subsequent investigations, and at 
present we will merely ask what idea we have to form of the 
sojourn in Goshen and of the exodus. 

We may not doubt-that _ the exodus is an historical fact 
Independently of the Pentateuch and of the book of Joshua, 
it is proved by the testimony of the prophets.^ They obviously 
start from the supposition that none of their contemporaries 
disagree with them as to the deliverance out of Egypt. This 
would be inexplicable, if the Israelites had not really dwelt in 
Egypt, and escaped from Pharaoh's control before they settled 
in Canaan. 

In the first place, therefore, we must attempt to fix, at all 
events approximately, the date of the exodus. The Old Testa- 
ment determines this with an appearance of exactness: when 
Solomon began to build the temple at Jerusalem, in the third 
year of his reign, 480 years had elapsed since the deliverance 
out of Egypt.^ But then we do not know for certain when 

• Bxod. XT. 1—21. 

t Comp. Am. ü. 10, iü. 1, t. 25, 26, iz. 7 ; Hot. ii. 8, 15, viii 18, ix. 8, xi. 1, 
xiL 0, 18, xiii 4, 5 ; Isa. xi. 16 ; Mia tL 4, 5, tü. 15. Theae references are quite aa 
nameroaa in the jooDger prophets. 

X 1 Kings yi. 1. 
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this calculation was made, and upon what it was founded. K 
it dated from Solomon's time, we should not indeed regard it as 
entirely trustworthy, but yet we should look with suspicion 
upon any important deviation &om it. But there is no doubt 
that it is much more recent Besides this, we must remember 
both that 480 (12 x 40) is a round number, and that a duration 
of the period of the Judges so long as that which would result 
from the acceptance of these figures, is of itself not at all pro- 
bable, and must be considerably reduced to agree with the 
genealogies of that period.* If therefore we started from the 
year 1015 B.C. as the third of Solomon's reign, and fixed the 
exodus in 1495 B.C., this latter date would be not only uncer- 
tain, but also improbable. For reasons derived from the Old 
Testament itself, we are disposed to adopt a later date. 

Can we then propose a better chronology in place of that just 
mentioned? We are not without the data required for this 
purpose. We possess also Egyptian accounts of Israel's exodus, 
especially a narrative of the priest Manetho, who compiled a 
history of his nation from ancient records and memorials about 
250 years before our era. His work has unfortunately been 
lost, but a couple of ^agmenta of it have been preserved to us 
by the Jewish historian Flavius Joaephus, and we possess short 
extracts from the whole. It is just the fragments given by Jose- 
phus which promise to throw light upon our subject. It is not 
however the first one,f which the Jewish writer himself regards 
as the more important to Israel, which does so. It informs us 
that for 511 years — ^it is considered from about 2100 to 1600 
B.C.J — Egypt was ruled by nomadic tribes of Arabian origin, 
which at first swayed the sceptre over a great portion of the 
land, but being gradually driven back further and further, were 

* Comp. mj Hist. KHHêch Onderzoek, fca, I. 220 aq., and Note I. at tilie end of 
this Chapter. 

t In hlB work. Contra Apian, I. 14, 15. 

t In reference to these and other Bgyptian figweii^ eee Note II. at the end of this 
Chapter. 
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at last confined to a single town (Auaris), and were eventually 
expelled from that also. According to the firagment of Manetho, 
the Egyptians called this period of their history the reign of the 
Hyksos, or shepherd-princes. In these Hyksos Josephus recog^ 
^izes tiie Israelites. But he is wrong. If Israel had for a time 
ruled Egypt, or had even taken part in the government of 
Egypt, some remembrance of the fact would assuredly have 
remained in the Old Testament, and the sojourn in Goshen 
would not be referred to principally as a time of servitude. 
Josephus evidently allowed himself to be misled by his national 
vanity, when he claimed the great deeds of the Hyksos for his 
forefathers. We can in truth forgive him for identifying them 
with the conquerors of Egypt, rather than, like Maneth o, with 
those ''leprous and xmdean persons" of whom th e latter ma kes 
mention elsewhere in his Egyptian history. We are, however, 
thankful to Josephus for having also preserved this second 
narrative* of Manetho, and for having thus placed us in a 
position to judge for ourselves. It is remarkable enough to be 
communicated here, at all events in its chief features. 

King Amenophis — so runs the narrative referred to— desired 
to see the gods. It was told him by one of the priests that he 
should enjoy this privilege if he would cleanse JBlgypt from all 
leprous and unclean persons. The king resolved to do this, 
and sent all those unfortunates, eighty thousand in number, to 
the jjjaarries eastward of the Nile. Among them were some 
priests. The ül-treatment which they suffered began to alarm 
the king's counsellor: he put an end to his life by suicide, 
after writing to the king to tell him that the lepers, aided by 
foreign allies, would rule over Egypt for thirteen years: by 
this means the gods would avenge the indignity to which their 
servants had been subjected. The king thereupon put a stop to 
the servile labour exacted from those unhappy men, and assigned 
to them as a dwelling-place the city of Auaris — ^built by the 

* Cimtra Apion, L 26, 27. 
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Hyksos, but deserted since their departure. A priest from 
Heliopolis, called Osarsiph (Osarophis), placed himself at their 
head. He gave them laws opposed to Egyptian customs, ordered 
them to fortify Auaris, and invited the expelled Hyksos to com* 
bine with him and his confederates in undertaking a campaign 
against Egypt. The Hyksos were xeady at once. King Ame* 
nophis brought, indeed, a large army into the field against them, 
but mindful of the divine utterance which foretold his defeat, 
he would not risk an engagement, and retired into Ethiopia. 
The Hyksos, in conjunction with the inhabitants of Auaris, now 
committed such frightful ravages in Egypt, that their former 
domination seemed in comparison to have been a golden age. 
After a lapse of thirteen years, Amenophis, with his son named 
Sethos or Bamses, returned at the head of a numerous army and 
freed his land from the foreign conquerors, whom he pursued to 
the borders of Syria "It is related" — writes Manetho — "that 
after he had joined these men, the priest from Heliopolis, named 
Osarsiph (Osarophis), who gave them (the lepers) a form of 
government and laws, changed his name and called himself 

In spite of its fabulous character, the account agrees unmis- 
takably with the Israelitish tradition of the exodus. The 
Egyptians looked upon all foreigners as unclean ; therefore we 
cannot wonder that they call the nomads who threw oflf their 
authority, "lepers." As little does it surprise us that they 
ascribe their defeat to the displeasure of their gods. It is 
further remarkable that, according to this narrative also, the 
severe measures of the Egyptians, and especially the servile 
labour imposed by them, lead to the revolt of the oppressed; 
and not less so that the difference between the Egyptian laws 
and those of Osarophis, particularly his aversion to the Egyptian 
gods, is also acknowledged here. The book of Exodus does 
not mention the aid given by the Hyksos, as, speaking gene- 
rally, the deliverance of Israel is there considered exclusively 
from the religious point of view and represented as the work of 
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Jahveh and of him alone. But a fes^ slight touches furnish us 
with proof that the Israelitea vera supported by the nomadic 
tribes of Arabia, that is to say by the Hyksos.* In short, in 
spite of Flavins Josephus, who combats this opinion with great 
zeal, we must hold that the Egyptian reading of Israel's exodus 
has been preserved to us in Manetho's narrative. 

Who, then, is king Amenophis, from whose tyranny the Israel- 
ites escaped ? When did he reign ? The investigation of this 
important question is attended with peculiar difficulties, and 
is not yet by any means concluded. The conviction, however, 
gains ground more and more, that he is no other than Menephtha 
or Menophtha, the son of Bamses II., Miamun. Those scholars 
who regard him as such are also of opinion that the year 1322 
B.C. — the beginning of a so-called Sothis-period — falls within 
the reign of this Menephtha As he was king for nineteen or 
twenty years, the first year of his reign must lie between B.C. 
1340 and 1323 ; the exodus j&,accardingly jJlaced by one in B.C. 
1321, by another in B.a 1320, and by a third in 1314 B.C. Of 
course perfect accuracy on this point is unattainable. With this 
reservation, I accept the year 1320 B.C. as the most probable. 
The sequel of our investigations will by degrees show us more 
clearly that this figure is at least not far from the trutLf 

Now that we have fixed the end of the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Goshen, let us also endeavour to attain to certainty with 
regard to the duration of that sojourn. Bespecting this, too, we 
possess precise testimony in the Old Testament:} 430 years 
passed between Jacob's anival in Egypt and the exodus of his 
race. But for various reasons the accuracy of these figures is 



* Let the reader ooneider the eojonni of Moies in Hidian (Bxod. ii. 15 eeq.), the 
Tisii of Jethro (Exod. xviii.), and the guidance afforded to the Israeli tee bj Hobab 
(Nam. X. 29 — 32). According to Exod. i. 10, it was the fear that Israel would join 
the enemies of Egypt and war against Egypt that led to the oppression. 

t Comp. Note II. at the end of this Chapter. X Exod. xiL 40. 
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extremely doabtfuL* Moreover, so long a residenoe is not pro- 
bable : daring a period of more Üian foor centuries, the Israolites 
would hardly have been able to retain their natioDal peculiarities. 
We are therefore inclined to shorten considerably the interval 
between their entrance into Egypt and their ezodua Bat how 
far we may go in this direction is nncertain. Mnst we infer 
from the narratives of Genesis that, when Israel settled there, 
I^ypt was governed by native kings, and was not nnder the 
dominion of the Hyksos ï May we moreover suppose that the 
children of Israel, if they had obtained permission from the 
Hyksos to go to dwell in Goahen, voold have abandoned that 
country when their protectors themselves were forced to evacoate 
Egypt ? If it be considered that these two questions may be 
answered in the affirmative, it follows that the settlement in 
Goahen must be placed later than 160 ^c , when, as we have 
already remarked, the Hyksos were expelled. This date is not 
improbable. But we shall not arrive at certainty until the deci- 
phering of the Egyptian monuments, which promise to throw 
light upon this point, shall have furnished other more definite 
results than those which have hitherto been obtained. 

The Israelites were oppressed only during the last years of 
their Bojoum in Goshen. How loi^ that slavery lasted, how- 
ever, is a point of which we are again ignorant The narrative 
in Exodus would surest 100 years or more: Moses was bom 
after the order to kill the children of the male sex was issued, 
and had reached the age of 80 years when he demanded itom 
Pharaoh the release of the l8raelites.-f- But this deduction is 
inadmissiUe for two reasons: the drowning of the new-bom 
auiis caii scarcely lie accepted as history ; still less can we believe 
that Israel was delivered and governed — for 40 years longer — 
by an old man of eighty. Probability again pleads for a shorter 
aervitude : bad the Israelites borne it for a century, it would 
TUidoubtedly )mvc gaioed its end and entirely destroyed their 

* Comp. HoLe I. ut the «od of thii Chapter. -p Biod. ni 7. 
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independence. Thus we axe naturally led to the supposition 
that Menephtha's predecessor, Bamses IL, was their o pp ressor. 
Ke reigned 66 years, and for the last 56 years of his rule occu- 
pied himself exclusively with internal affairs, among other things 
with the construction of temples and palaces, whose ruins stUl 
excite the amazement of those who behold them. In the interest 
of the unity and the power of his kingdom, he may have con- 
sidered it advisable to deprive the tribes which lived on the 
eastern border of his territory of their comparative independence, 
and to incorporate them entirely. The Egyptian form of govern- 
ment was despotic in the highest degree ; against Pharaoh's will 
no one woidd lift up hand or foot in all the country.^ Such a 
conception of order could not but come into collision sooner or 
later with the inborn love of freedom of the nomads. And that 
Eamses II. was the man who began the struggle, is not only in 
complete accord with all that we know of him, but is also con- 
firmed by the remarkable fact that one of the towns which the 
Israelites had to found bears the name of Bamses; f the remains 
of it which have now been discovered prove that it was not 
another king of that name, but Bamses IL himself, who caused 
it to be built The Old Testament thus bears indirect testimony 
to the supposition advanced above, that the king under whom 
Israel departed was the successor of him who began the perse- 
cution,^ Menephtha, the son of Eamses. 

How gladly should we possess precise information of the cir- 
cumstances which preceded the deliverance of the Israelites! 
But we long for this in vain. The tradition which we find in 
the book of Exodus existed, in its chief features at least, as early 
as the 8th century B.c.§ But more than 500 years had then 

• een. zU. 44. 

t Bxod. i. 11 (eom|>. xii 87 ; Nam. xzxiii. 8, 5). If Gen. xlyii. 11 reten to the 
■una T^«»"^ it is an anachronism or prolepsis, as it is called. 

t Bxod. i 8, iL 28, ir. 19. 

§ In the book of Denteronomy (aboat 625 b.0.) it is nndentood. Comp. also the 
prophetic psMsges quoted abore, p. 117, n. f. 
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elapsed since the exodua. The authors of this DarratiTe had, in 
composing it, do othei aim than to show that the deliverance of 
Israel was the work of Jahveh and a glorious manifestation of 
his power. Yet we may sorely take it for granted that the 
Israelites themselves were not passive spectators of the stro^le i 
that a conspiracy was formed among them ; that others besides 
Moses and Aaron played a part in it. But with r^ard to all 
this the book of Exodus is silent or confines itself to a few- 
hints. The ^^yptian accounts, in their turn, are no less one- 
sided. Of this alone can we be certain, that religion was mixed 
up with the conflict between the Egyptians and the Israelites. 
Throughout the ancient world, but especially iu JEgypt, the gods 
were intimately connected with the land in which they were 
sei-ved. The incorporation of Israel in the kingdom of Egypt 
I would necessarily have had Car its j:esult_the recognitioiLQLihe 
supremacy of the Egyptian gods. Therefore the opposition 
made to this on the part of the Israelites was of itself regarded 
as a war between their god and those of the Egyptians.' 
Long before the time of Ho8ea,-f- Moses their leader passed 
for a prophet, an envoy and representative of the god of his 
nation. 

But we shall revert to all this hereafter. We shall then also 
take notice of those features of the (Israelitish and Egyptian) 
tradition which favour the idea that the religion of Israel had 
an Egyptian origin. At present we will limit ourselves to an 
inquiry into the course of events. If we be in earnest in our 
desire to obtain a correct and admissible idea of them, we must 
once more allow ourselves an important deviation from the 
aci-oiints of the Old Testament. It again has reference to one 
of tliose numerical statements of which we have already been 
oblij^iid to reject some as exaggerated. We are reduced to the 
saiLiü necessity in treating the account: "so the children of 
Israel journeyed from üamses to Succoth, ah(ntt sue hwtdred 

* Exod. IU. 12, XTiiL II ; Nam. xuiil. 1. f H<». lil. 18. 
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thousand an foot, men al(me, besides (he children'"* According to 
this statement, the Israelites at the exodus formed a nation of 
nearly two millions and a half. Now in the Pentateuch there 
is no lack of accounts which agree with the one just mentioned, 
or fix it still more precisely : let the reader recollect the census 
taken by Moses, first in the desert of Sinai, and afterwards 
shortly before the conquest of Canaan ,-f- the tax for the taber- 
nacle, which entirely agrees with the first computation jj and 
the arrangements for encamping in the desert, which are 
founded upon it.§ The origin of these apparently so precise 
and authentic returns will be pointed out further on. They 
were not yet extant in the 8th century B.C., the historical views 
of which we are stUl using as a starting-point as much as 
possibla At that time they only possessed the round cal- 
culation — ^iftPjö.OQ. fighting men — ^which we have just quoted. 
There is no doubt that this again is much^ ve ry i^i uchy too high,_ 
From those six hundred thousand the narrator distinguishes 
not only the old men, women, and child^ren, but also the many 
strangers who attached themselves to the Israelites and set 
out with them.|| There is not a single reason for denying 
that association; on the contrary, it hes in the nature of the 
case that among the tribes — presumably of Semitic origin — 
which sojourned together with the children of Israel in Goshen, 
there were many who left that country along with them. 
But even if we assiune that the number of those strangers 
was very large; even if we consider them as included in 
the 600,000 fighting men, in opposition to the author's asser- 
tions, these figures are certainly stul very much exaggerated. 
Unless we suppose that they were comparatively a small nation, 
we cannot form a reasonable idea either of the sojourn in Goshen 
or the wanderings in the desert, or of the settlement of the 

♦ Exod. xii. 87. 

t Nam. i. 46 (603,550 figfating men), xxn. 51 (601,730 fighting men). The Levitet 
— exactly 22,000 men, according to Num. iii. 14—39 — are omitted in both instances. 

X Bxod. zzxTÜi. 26. % Num. it li Exod. xii. 38 ; compi Num. xi 4. 
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Israelites in Canaan and their anbaequent fortnaes. A recent his- 
torian* estimates the Israelitisb army which conquered Canaan 
at sixty or seventy thoosand """\ p°^ tite Trbnln pnTfl^* at 
350,000 souls. Every guess here is hazardous. But we may 
venture to assert that this number comes nearer to the trnth than 
that given in the Old Testament, which is ten times as Iarge.-f 

It is hardly necessary to say that by this important deviation 
from the tradition, not only the wanderings in the desert, as we 
shall presently find, hut also the passage of the Bed-Sea , are 
rendered much more comprehensible. What actually took place 
there we do not know. The only thing certain is that the 
Israelites remembered that they had there escaped a great 
danger which threatened them from the side <A the Egyptians. 
Even in early times their rescue was considered and celebrated 
as an act of JahveL The account which we possess in Exodus 
of their passage may have existed as early as the eighth cen- 
tury B.c.| It is undoubtedly founded on fact But it is very 
difficult to distinguish the actual circumstances of the occurrence 
from poetical embellishments. We will not risk the attempt. 
For our purpose it is enough to know that the deliverance of 
, tlie children of Israel was otwqilsted when the Bed Sea divided 
them üom their pursues. 

With respect to Israel's wanderings in the desert and seUJe- 
ment in Canaan we find in the Pentateuch and the book of 
Joshua accounts varying greatly in age, which when thrown 
together form but an ill-compacted whole. If we wish once 
more to start from the conception which was current of these 
events in the eighth century before oar era, we must put aside 
altogether very considerable portions of those books. The book 

M. DiiDcltr, dchUhit ia Altertkums, L 298 (Se. Aoif.). 
f Comp. Note HI. at il]<.' eid of tbe Chapter. 

£ The aong of Mo).ci< .-im] tha In-Mlites, Bxod. XT. 1— IS, although (u ^iptua 

13 H|q.) camp<i3c<l id Coouui, jet seemi to be compantivel; uicient lauah 

Hqiuinteil oilb it, for after mentioniiig the exodoa from Bgjpt io cb. li IS, ha 

in ch. lii. 2 seq., «f more than one expnaaion vhich ia borrowed Erom it. 

Mtno, w>( without reaun, Me alloaioiii to Exod. lir. in Im. x. 29, li. IG. 
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of Deuteronomy and the kindred passages in Joshua* date 
from the latter half of the seventh century B.C., and therefore 
cannot be taken into consideration. The priestly legislation 
and the narratives connected with it are still more recent than 
Deuteronomy, and therefore they also shall remain unnoticed ; 
in fact, we shall do well if we forget them as much as possible ; 
in an investigation such as the present they can only create 
confusion. The chapters which we now retainf are compara- 
tively few in number, but yet they are suf&cient to show us 
the conception of history which was in vogue before the year 
700 ^B.c. Its chief features are as follows. 

After the passage of the Bed Sea the Israelites, led by Moses, 
repaired to the Mount of Sin^ On the road thither they 
already received powerful support from Jahveh their god : their 
wants were miraculously supplied by the rain of manna, the 
quails and the water from the rock 'X ^i^d they were victorious 
in the fight with Amalek.§ In the desert of Baphidim, where 
that battle was fought, the meeting between Moses and his 
father-in-law Jethro also took place, and led to the better 
administration of justice.|| But Jahveh revealed himself to his 
people on one of the summits of the Sinaitic range, in a much 
more glorious manifestation than in these first occurrences. In 
the audience of Israel he made known his will, contained in 
'' the ten words" (or the law of the ten commandments), while 
flames and smoke indicated his presence.^ Immediately after- 
wards, a covenant was made between Jahveh and Israel,^*^ 

* Cbapfl. L — xi. and zxii. — xxir. of tbe book of Josbna bare been modified by tba 
BeateranomiBt (or tbe antbor of Deuteronomy), but in incb a way that bia additions 
can nsnally be diatinguisbed witbout difficalty from tbe older narratiyes need by bim. 

f Wbicb tbese are can be readily inferred from tbe following reriew of events and 
£rom tbe references made in tbe notes. 

X Exod. zTi. (partly of later date), xriL 8—6. § Rxod. xviL 8—16. 

II Rxod. XTÜL 

IT Exod. xix. 1 — XX. 17 (but a more original redaction of ''tbe ten words" is re« 
placed here by a later one). 
•* Exod. xxir. 
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on the basis of those "ten words" and of other commandments, 
which together form the so-called Book of the Covenant.* 
The promises linked with these precepts would now, as they 
were given to understand, be soon fulfilled.f It is true that 
the Israelites sinned against Jahveh, even while they were yet 
before Sinai, by worshipping him under the form of a golden 
bull, in violation of his express command ; it is true that after 
this incident Jahveh appeared ready to destroy them ; but the 
intercession of Moses turned aside his anger, so that the cove- 
nant between him and the people could be renewed.^ The 
Israelites were thus enabled to set out for Canaan, for this was 
the land which Jahveh had promised them. When, after a 
journey in which indications of their rebellious disposition were 
not wanting,§ they arrived, preceded and conducted by Jahveh,(| 
at the southern boundary of the promised land, Moses sent out 
spies to prepare the way for the invasion. They reported very 
favourably of the fertility and resources of the land, but they 
spoke so strongly of the prowess of the inhabitants, that the 
Israelites lost courage and refused to carry out the inroad. 
Thereupon Jahveh's anger was kindled : all, such was his sen- 
tence, all who had been witnesses of the miracles at the exodus 
from Egypt, should die in the desert; only Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh — and Joshua also, according to another tradition, 
which includes him among the spies — should behold the pro- 
mised land; not until forty years afterwards,^ when a new 
generation had been bom and had grown up, should Israel enter 
and take possession of Canaan. When some of the Israelites, 
in opposition to this judgment, hazarded an attack upon the 

* Exod. XX. 22 — 26, xxi. — ^xxiiL, comp. xxiy. 7. f Bxod. xxiii. 20 — 88. 

t Bxod. xxxii. — xxxir. § Nam. xi. xiL 

il Num. X. 33 — 36, and the paaaages relating to the pillar of clond and of fire, 
qnoted below [p. 131, n. |I]. 

IT Comp. AmoB ii. 10, v. 25, where the forty years of the journey in the wilderness 
already appear. 
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inhabitants of the south of Canaan, they were defeated.^ So 
the Israelites had to begin their wanderings over again. The 
Pentateuch can tell us but little of these wanderings : the rebel- 
lion of Dathan and Abiram, with the consequent punishment, 
is almost the only particular which is communicated to us of a 
period of thirty-eight years-f The fortieth year of the journey 
is the first regarding which we possess detailed information. 
Then the Israelites travelled round the territory of Edom to the 
regions east of the Jordan.^ They found them no longer occu- 
pied exclusively by the Ammonites and Moabites : the Amorites, 
who formerly lived only to the west of the river, in Canaan 
proper, had some time previously settled in the trans-Jordanic 
region, and had there founded a powerful kingdom at the expense 
of the Ammonites.§ Their king Sihon, who resided in Heshbon, 
refused to allow the Israelites to pass through his territory, but 
lost both his land and his life in a battle with them.|| A similar 
fate befel Og, the king of Bashan. The Israelites had thus 
become masters of an extensive district, eminently suited for 
the rearing of cattle. Two and a half tribes, Beuben, Gad and 
half Manasseh, requested and obtained from Moses permission 
to remain there ,^ the rest prepared to cross the river. Before 
they lefb the trans-Jordanic region, they escaped a two-fold 
danger which threatened them from the side of the Moabites. 
Balak, king of Moab, was hostile to them, and summoned 
Balaam the seer from Mesopotamia to curse them ; but although 
the latter was not indisposed to comply with the king's wish, 
Jahveh protected his people, and instead of curses put glorious 
blessings into Balaam's mouth.** The Moabites did not now 
venture to make war upon the Israelites. But it soon seemed 

* Nun. xiii. xiv. (partly yoanger than the eighth oentnry B.O.). 

t Num. zTi. ztüI. (partly yoanger than the eighth centniy B.O.). 

t Num. XX. 14—21. 

§ Comp., besides Nam. xxi., to which we are aboat to refer, Jadges xi. 15 seq., a 
narratiye which is certainly not yoanger than the eighth century b.o. 

II Nam. xxi. IT Nam. xxxii. 

** Nom. xxii. — xxiy. ; comp. Deat. xxiii. 4, 5; Josh, ixvr, 9, 10; Mic. tI. 5. 

VOL. I. K 
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that peace with them was more to be apprehended than hostili- 
ties; some among the Israelites began to take part in their 
ceremonies, especially in the unchaste service of Baal-Peor; a 
severe punishment, however, speedily put a stop to this abomi- 
nation.* The fortieth year of the journey in the desert now 
draws to its close ; Moses' task is finished ; he dies, after appoint- 
ing Joshua his successor.f Under his lead the river is crossed : 
as the Bed Sea was formerly, the Jordan is now passed dry- 
shod.^ Arrived in Canaan proper, the Israelites occupy a camp 
near Gilgal.§ The neighbouring city of Jericho presently falls 
into their hands by a miracle. || A small reverse sustained in an 
attack upon Ai is soon brilliantly revenged.^ The inhabitants 
of Gibeon, foreseeing their fate, submit, and by craft obtain 
favourable conditions .** But most of the Canaanitish princes 
prefer war to voluntary slavery. In two engagements Joshua 
destroys the armies raised by the allied princes of southern and 
northern Canaan.-f-^ Henceforward the struggle is decided. 
One after another the principal towns fall into the hands of the 
victors. It is now no longer necessary to keep the whole army 
together: Joshua divides Canaan among the remaining tribes, 
exhorts them to obey Jahveh's commandments, and lets them go 
to the inheritance allotted to them.]j: Not long afterwards the 
venerable commander dies and is buried at Timnath Serah, on 
the mount of Ephraim, the tribe to which he belonged.§§ 

Even on a simple perusal of the narratives of which we have 
here given the substance, we meet with difficulties which forbid 
tU3 to consider them as purely historical In the first place, we 
are surprised at their silence regarding the thirty-eight years of 
wandeling in the desert; nothing appears to have happened 

* Num. zzT. 1 — £; oomp. Hos. ix. 10; Deat iy. 8; Josh. xxiL 17. 

t Beat. xxxi. 14, 15, 23, comp. iii. 21, 22, 28; also (part of) Deut. xxziy. 

X Josh. iü. if. § Josh. iv. 19 b, 20. i| Josh. tL 

IT Josh. Tii. 1— yiii- 29. ♦• Josh. ix. tt Josh. x. xi. 

"Xt Comp. Josh. xiii. seq. (partly younger than the eighth century B.O.). 

§§ Josh. xxly. 29, 80 ; Judges ii. 8, 9. 
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daring this period but the rebellion of Daihan and Abiram ;* 
it seems as if the Israelites busied themselves exclusively with — 
dying out No less singular is the crowding of important events 
into the fortieth year after the exodus. The death of Aaron 
falls — according to a more recent account, which, however, does 
not differ from the old one, but determines it more precisely — 
on the first day of the fifth month of that year, and ia followed 
by a mourning of thirty days ,-+ after that the Israelites march 
round Edom, treat with Sihon, defeat him and seize his kingdom, 
make themselves masters of the whole of Bashan, and remain 
encamped at Shittim long enough to fraternize with the Moabites 
after Balaam's departure.{ It scarcely requires to be mentioned, 
that all this cannot have happened within a few months. 
Equally astonisliing is, finally, the conquest of Canaan. From 
the narrative itself it appears that the Canaanites, when Joshua 
made war upon them, had reached a certain stage of civilization ; 
the power of the Philistines and the Phoenicians is well known ; 
how, then, is it possible that Israel in a couple of battles entirely 
crushed the resistance offered by the inhabitants of the land, 
and then took their towns without much diflSculty ? If — as the 
book of Joshua, in its present form, asserts § — the Canaanites 
knew that when defeated they would be killed to the last man, 
it is altogether inexplicable that they should not have resisted 
with the courage of despair. But even although they had no 
such knowledge, it is still very strange that they did not more 
forcibly repel the invasion which for some time they might 
have been able to foresee. We will not refer specially to the 
miracles wrought during the journey in the desert and the 
conquest, however obvious it may be that some of them owe 
their origin to occurrences or phenomena of a perfectly natural 
character.|j 

* Num. xri. xrii (partly of later date). f Nam. xcdii. 88, zx. 22—29. 

t Num. xxl — «T. § Joeb. ix, 24, ii. Ö— 18. 

U e, g, the forty yean' rain of manna (Bzod. xtL 85 ; Jos. t. 12), and the miiaoles 

k2 
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The difficulties which we have just mentioned acquire greater 
weight when we compare the narratives of the acts of Moses 
and Joshua with the accounts of Israel's subsequent fortunes. 
In the first place, it is incontestable that, after the death of 
Joshua, Canaan is inhabited both by the Israelites and the 
various tribes of the Ganaanites, and inhabited in such a manner 
that here and there the latter are tributary, but in other places 
have subjugated the Israelites. The book of Joshua itself con- 
tains accounts which prove this, but the period of the Judges 
especially places this state of afiTairs in the clearest light. The 
Idng of Hazox — to name one of many examples — and his con- 
federates are beaten by Joahua, Hazor itself is burnt, and its 
inhabitants are all put to the sword ;* yet after Joshua's death 
the kingdom, as well as the city of Hazor, still exists^ and is so 
powerful that king Jabin is able to subjugate the northern tribes 
of Israel, and is only defeated with the greatest difiBculty.i* In 
connection with this, our attention is attracted by the fact that 
victories are frequently ascribed to Moses or Joshua, which, 
according to other and evidently more trustworthy accounts, did 
not occur until after their deaths. Thus the town of Zephath 
is taken by the tribe of Judah and called Hormah,^ although, 
according to the Pentateuch, this had already happened in the 
time of Moses.§- Thus, too, Jair, the judge, seizes a portion of 
the trans- Jordanic coimtry, and calls it after his own name,|| 
notwithstanding that both tbat conquest and that name already 
occur in the history of the fortieth year after the exodus-IT Thus, 
moreover, the town of Debir, which Joshua twice reduces and 



connected with it (Ezod. XTi. 17 sq., 22 aqq.), owe their origin to the real manna, 
which drops from the tarfa-shruh in the Sinaitio desert ; the pillar of cload and fire 

, -^xod. ziii, 21 sq., xiT. 19 sq., xxxiii. 9, 10 ; Nam. sir. 14'; Dent. Vt^'Xb the fiire 
which is carried in front of the caiaYan to show the way (comp. Knobel, ExodL. u. 

^ . Levit. pp. 171 sqq., 134 sq. ). 

"" Jos. zl 1, 10, 11, 18. t Judges It. t. % Judges L 17. 

§ Num. zxi. 1 — 3 ; eomp. Jos. ziu 14. Judges z. S — 5. 

If Num. xxxii. 41 ; Deut iii. 14. 
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lays waste,* is stated to have been again taken after his death 
by OthnieL-f- These facts undoubtedly afford matter for reflec- 
tion. But another pheuomenon, which comes to light in an 
unequivocal manner in the time of the Judges, is of still greater 
significance. Nothing can be more apparent than that during 
that time the tribes of Israel either stand each entirely alone or 
form smaller groups ; as yet there is no such thing as an Israel- 
iiish ncUion; the unity of the people is as yet unborn, and only 
comes really into being by degrees, under Samuel and the first 
kings. How is this possible — ^we ask— if the twelve, tribes have 
been united and have acted as one man, first for forty years 
under Moses, and then for some time under Joshua ? If for so 
many consecutive years they were bound together as closely as 
we must infer from the Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, how 
could they suddenly spring asunder soon after the conquest? 
Why, then, did it cost so much trouble afterwards to make them 
blend into one people ? With these questions before our minds, 
let us consider once more the representation which is given us 
of the union of the tribes under Moses and Joshua. We have 
already remarked that it is utterly untenable, nay absurd, if we 
apply it to a people of two million souls. J But even if we give 
up those returns of the number of the Israelites, that represen- 
tation is still very improbable. How can we allow that some 
hundred thousands lived in one camp or in immediate vicinity 
to each other ? Even supposing that, as tradition will have it, 
the people were supplied with water and food in a miraculous 
manner, what became of the flocks and herds ? Unless they 
were to die of hunger in a very short time, the tribes must have 
dispersed themselves over a very large tract of country and 
wandered at long distances from each other, to re-assemble for a 
short time, when action became necessary. In short, while we 
willingly admit, on the strength of tradition, that the Israelites 

* Job. z. 88, 89, zl. 21, xii. 13. f Jadges i. 11—13; Joa. xy. 15—17. 

X AboTe, pp. 21 tq., 124 sqq. 
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acted together for a commoa puipose uoder Moses and Joshoa, 
we aie at the same time of opinion that that co-openUioo is 
incorrectlf represented as raal union and as a residence of all 
the bibes in one place. And this we apply not only to the time 
when the tribes were still in the bairen Sinaitic desert, bat also 
to their later sojourn in the trans-Joidanic country and in tho 
camp at GilgaL 

If we ctHubine all these considerations, they show us the point 
of view from which we have to regard the nairatiTes concerning 
Moses and Joshua. Events which in reality were distributed 
over a very long period, deeds which were achieved by more 
than one generation and mostly by particular tribes, were eom- 
pressed by tradition into a vary short space of time and were 
ascribed to all IsraeL Not only the deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage and the guidance of the tribes through the desert, but 
also the settlement in the trans-Jordanic r^on is attributed 
to Moses, and the conquest of the whole of Canaan to Joshua. 
If the tribes on the further side of the Jordan gradually enlarged 
their territory and drove out or subjugated the former inhabit- 
ants — accordiüg to the Pentateuch, Moses tabes possession of 
all Gilead and Bashan in a few weeks ; if they penetrated into 
Canaan from mote than one quarter and only became the ruling 
people there after a long struggle — the book of Joshua relates 
that they cross the Jordan near Jericho all together and are soon 
afterwards masters of the whole land ; if in the course of time 
tJie boundaries of the domains of the separate tribes were fre- 
quently modified — according to the tradition, Joshua forthwith 
fixes them as they existed centuries afterwards. 

It is not the place here to show that this conception of the 
character ot the narratives relating to Moses and Joshua is 
strongly couüimed by what we know of the development of 
tradition among other nations. Every one can at once judge 
for himself whether our interpretation is a natural one. At all 
events it is quite in the natare of such cases, that in the memory 
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of a nation the events of a series of years become compressed 
into one great fact and are attached to one great nama But we 
must not enlarge upon this. We will rather, in order to avoid 
even the appearance of arbitrariness, point out by one clear 
example, how in the course of centuries particular circumstances 
recede into the background and at length make room for an 
undefined and misty representation, which keeps alive the re- 
membrance of the chief fact, but yet is very far from the reality. 
Sometimes accoxmts of one and the same event are preserved 
to us in the Old Testament which vary greatly in age; the 
comparison of these with one another teaches us the course and 
the development of the tradition. The narratives relating to 
CnUb^ who, as will be recollected, plays no unimportant part in 
the Pentateuch as well as in the book of Joshua» may illustrate 
this for us. 

Caleb is the son of Jephunneh and is called besides, in the 
older accounts, the Ketj^gj^, or, which comes to the same thing, 
the son (descendant) of KenaZy the last name being also borne by 
Othniel, his "younger brother."* Now we are acquainted with 
the tribe of Kenaz, or the Eenizites, from other sources as well. 
They appear among the inhabitants of Canaan in the patriarchal 
times-f and as a division of the £domites.| We have not here 
to do with two different tribes which accidentally bear the same 
nam& It is rather quite natural that the same (nomadic) 
tribe should have resided partly in the south of Canaan, after- 
wards called the desert of Judah, and partly on Mount Seir; 
the latter circumstance was sufficient to cause the father of 
that tribe to be regarded as the grandson of Esau or Edom. 
But then Caleb and Othniel: are they "sons of Eenaz," or 
Kenizites, in the sense of belonging to the partly Canaanitish 
and partly Edomitish tribe which we have just mentioned? 
Without the least doubt. They established themselves, accord- 

* Nam. zzzii. 12 \ Jok xiv. 6, 14 ; Jodgoi i. IS [Joi. xr. 17], iii. 9, 11. 
t Gep. XT. 19. X ^n. xazvi 11, 15, 42 [1 Chr. i. 36, 5S]. 
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ing to all the accounts,* at Hebron and at Debir, that is in the 
very districts where the Kenizites were already established 
before the conquest; moreover they bear the same name. If 
then, notwithstanding this, they had nothing in common with 
those earlier Kenizites, a very singular and accidental coinci- 
dence must have occurred. But how then are we to account for 
Caleb and Othniel settling in the territory of the tribe of Judah ? 
Put in this way, this question does not admit of an answer. The 
fact is, that the tribe of Judah, in the days of David and in after 
times, consisted partly of the descendants of the Israelites who 
penetrated into the land under Joshua» and partly of vaiious 
trib^ who lived there before the conquest of Canaan and after- 
wards attached themselves to JudaL It is very natural that 
Judah should have met with resistance in its attempts to esta- 
blish itself, but no less natural that it should have obtained 
assistance. The tribes which were pursuaded to assist and to 
take part in the struggle against, for instance, the Enakites, 
amalgamated, not all at once but gradually, with Judah after 
the common victory. So it may have happened with the Keniz- 
ites. What occurred may, however, have been somewhat dif- 
ferent A section of the Kenizites may have already joined the 
Israelites before the latter penetrated into Canaan, during their 
wanderings in the desert, and may in this way have taken part 
in the conquest We have already remarked that probably the 
Israelitish tribes did not enter Canaan all at once or from one 
quarter : the tribe of Kenaz may have contracted an alliance 
with that portion which, advancing from Kadesh, settled in the 
southern districts. So, many of the Kenites — who immediately 
precede the Kenizites in a list of the Canaanitish tribesf — took 
part in Israel's journey in the desert, to return with them after- 
wards to Canaan.^ These Kenites, in an account relating to 

f See the panagee on p. 135, note *. t Gen. zr. 19. 

X Jodgee i. 16, it. 11, 17, r. 24; oomp. Num. x. 29^-82. See ako Note IV. at 
tbe end of this Chapter. 
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David's time, are still distinguished from the tribe of Judah, in 
whose midst they lived,* but Caleb's descendants also were still 
iu a certain degree distinct at that time.-|' 

Now mark how in the later narratives, and especially in the 
Pentateuch and the book of Joshua, this actual connection 
between Caleb and the tribe of Judah passes more and more 
into the background. The conquest of Hebron, which is undoubt- 
edly the work^ of Caleb and the Kenizites,J is attributed to the 
t]:ibe pOudah.§ The same account in which this occurs, names 
Othniel, the son of Kenaz, as the conqueror of Debir, and places 
both events after Joshua's death ;|| elsewhere they are ascribed 
to Joshua himself.^ It also appears clearly here and there 
that C£Lleb receives an inheritance in the midst of the children 
of Judah,** and therefore does not really belong to the tribe of 
JjldahL But in the same narratives, in conformity with the 
accounts of the Pentateüch,ff he is mentioned as one of the 
spies sent out by Moses. This already is very singular, in con- 
nection with his descent from the tribe of Kenaz. This descent, 
however, falls altogether into oblivion, for ijn the^^ore recent) 
list of the twelve spies, one from each tribe, Qaleb represents 
Judah^ and at last ho^^tually receives a place, as a prince of 
Jttdab^ among the twelve representatives of the tribes, who, 
together with Joshua and Eleazar, are to divide the land.§§ If 
it was thus held to be an established fact that he belonged to 
the tribe of Judah, it does not surprise us that the jDhroniclerJs 
able to tell us how he in descended from Judah, the son of 



« 1 Sam. zztU. 10, zzx. 29. 

t 1 Sun. zzT. 4, of Nabal, "and ha was of the boose of Caleb;*' xzx. 14, "we 
bare made- an inyasion upon the coast which belongeth to Judah, and upon the south 
of Caleb" (eomp. xxtü. 10). 

X Jos. xiT. 6—15, XT. 11. § Judges L 10. 

II Judges L 11—13 ; Jos. xy. 15—17. H Jos. x. 36—39, xi 21, 22. 

** Jos. XT. 13, oomp. xiT. 6 — 15. ff Num. xiii. xiy., xxxii. 12; Deut i. 36. 

n Num. xiiL 6. §§ Num. xxxiy. 19. 
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Jacob: he is his great-grandson;* his elder brother is Jerah- 
meel, whose descendants, however, as well as the Eenites, are in 
more ancient accounts distinguished from the tribe of Judah,-f- 
80 that his reception into the genealogical table of Judah affords 
a fresh proof of the efiEort to throw into oblivion the gradual 
formation of that tribe out of very heterogeneovis elements. 
And even the Chronicler is inconsistent with himself: in another 
list Kenaz himself, the father of the tribe, is included among 
the descendants of JudaL} The grafting of Caleb or of his 
ancestor upon the genealogical tree of Judah is the last link in 
the chain : the real relation between the leader of the Kenizites 
and the children of Israel is now no longer to be recognized ; 
had we not the older accounts to consult, besides the Chronicler, 
we should not suspect that Caleb can be called an Israelite only 
if we interpret that name in a very wide sense and entirely dis- 
miss the idea that all Israelites were ** sons of IsraeL"§ 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is plain. If Caleb, 
one of the heads of the tribe of the Kenizites, who either con- 
quered Hebron after the tribe of Judah had arrived in its 
territory, and attached himself to that tribe, or else made com- 
mon cause with the Israelites and showed them some services 
before they were established in Canaan — if this Caleb is trans- 
formed by tradition into one of the spies sent out by Moses, and 
even into a prince of Judah ; if his exploits are attributed by 
the same tradition to the tribe of Judah or to the whole of 
Israel, fighting under the leadership of Joshua — then, if we 
want to get at the truth, we must not follow that tradition 
without restriction ; then we must rather keep this its character 
continually in view during our investigations, and in preference 
form our idea of the course of events from the minor traits 
which do not harmonize with its system; then it is not only 

* 1 Chr. ii. 4, 6, 9, 18 tqq., 42 sqq. t 1 Sam. xzrU. 10, zzx. 29. 

t 1 Ohr. iv. 18—15. 

I Comp. alio for the whole of this mbjaet Note IV. at the end of thia Chapter. 
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oar right, but also our duty» to invoke the aid of historical pro- 
bability and to allow it a double vote in deciding the result. 
We believe that we have remained true to these obligations in 
the interpretation which we have furnished above* of this period 
of Israel's history. 

Before we proceed further, two more points attract our atten- 
tion. They both concern the sojourn of the Israelites in the 
desert, of which we have hitherto only spoken generally. 

According to tradition, this sojourn derives its chief signifi- 
cance from the giving of the law upon Sinai It is not yet time 
to treat of this specially. But the conviction is already forced 
upon us here, that the idea which tradition gives us of it can 
but imperfectly correspond with the reality. In the 8th century 
B.a but few laws — and those, as we shall see further on, not 
even universally or in the ssune sense — were ascribed to Moses 
and carried back to the sojourn in the desert of Sinai.f The 
immediate result of the recognition of this fact is, that we form 
an idea of the whole legislation difierent from that to which 
we are led by the Pentateuch in its present shape ; it scarcely 
requires to be demonstrated that the laws which were not ascribed 
to Moses until after the 8th century B.C., cannot really have 
emanated from him. But we cannot acquiesce even in the ideaa 
of the 8th century. The laws which it acknowledged as Mosaic, 
bear evident signs of more recent origin ; even " the ten words'* 
have not come down to us unaltered, so that none of them can 
be attributed to Moses without farther inquiry.^: Thus the law 
given on Sinai is reduced to still smaller dimensions. But 
besides that — and this is the only thing which it was absolutely 
necessary to discuss here — ^besides that, our conception of it 
must be modified in accordance with the ideas which we have 
just brought forward with reference to the journey in the desert 
in general. Whether we follow the local tradition in taking 
Sinai proper for the scene of the lawgiving, or hold Serbal to be 

♦ P. 184. t Above, p. 127. 

X Gomp. Bxod. zjl 2—17 with Peak t. 6—21. 
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the place, in neither case do we obtain a locality large and 
fertile enough to lodge the Israelitish tribes vrith all their flocks 
and herds, even for a few days.* If they really were assembled 
at the foot of one of those mountains, which even in ancient 
times were looked upon as holy places, it could have been only 
in spirit, that is, in their representatives or elders, while the 
mass of the people were scattered here and there. We will not 
inquire now what took place at that assembly. It is enough for 
us to have pointed out that our modified view of the sojourn in 
the desert cannot be without influence upon our conception of 
what happened at SinaL 

The same reason which causes us to regard an assemblage of 
all the Israelitish tribes round about Sinai as improbable, leads 
us to depart from tradition in another point also. It refers to 
the duration of the sojourn in the wilderness. As early as the 
8th century B.C. there was a general conviction that the people of 
Israel had lived in the wilderness before their arrival in Canaan, 
and that period of their history was computed at 40 years.*!* 
But in judging of what Amos and Hosea say upon this point, 
we must not lose sight of two things. In the first place, the 
indefinite meaning of " the desert ;" it is usually thought to be 
the peninsula of Sinai, because it is to this that the Pentateuch 
confines the wanderings of the Israelites; but the expression 
admits of a wider interpretation and by no means excludes, for 
instance, the desert of Syria, to the east of Canaan. In the 
second place, we ought to reflect, that 40 is a round number, 
and that he who first reckoned the sojourn in the wilderness at 
40 years, did not at all mean by that to give the exact duration 
of that sojourn, which he himself did not know : it was not till 
afterwards that this number was taken literally, as is done in 
the narratives of the Pentateuch.} If we, moreover, take into 

* According to the Utcr tradition, the IsrMlites remained near Sinai from the Ist 
day of the 8rd month of the Ist year (Bxod. xiz. 1) to the 20th day of the 2nd month 
of the 2nd year after the exodoa. (Num. x. 11.) 

f Comp. the paanget from Amoa and Hoeea, dted above, p. 117i note f. 
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consideration that the peninsula of Sinai is comparatively un- 
fruitful, and that its present condition cannot essentially differ 
from that of 3000 years ago, and further that we have already 
found that the crowding of important events into the 40th year 
is extremely improbable — we are led to form an idea of the 
fortunes of the Israelites during the time that elapsed between 
the exodus and the conquest, which differs notably from the 
description in the Pentateuch. The tribes may have remained 
ii\ the peniuaola of Sinai for somejüi^e after their liberation ; it 
is probable that they attempted in vain to penetrate thence into 
Canaan over the southern boundary ; after the failure of this 
plan, they must have turned northwards, round the land of 
Edom, and have wandered for some time in the d esert o f Syria ; 
this region would not long suffice to afford them subsistence ; 
and their wandering existence, too, could not be prolonged inde- 
finitely ; the project of seizing Güead and Bashau ripened and 
was successfully, executed ; there the tribes now remained pro- 
visionally established, long enough to fraternize with the Moab- 
ites, as the tradition itself informs us. How long they lived 
there, and at what time the desire to possess the fertile plain 
of the Jordan became strong enough to make them brave the 
dangers connected with a war of conquest, we do not know for 
certain. But tradition certainly does not exaggerate when it 
regards the exodus from Goshen and the invasion of Canaan as 
having been divided by a period of 40 years; probably the 
interval was still longer. If we were not wrong above* in 
indicating Menephtha as the king under whom the exodus 
occurred, the Egyptian monuments perhaps afford us light here 
also. One of the successors of that Pharaoh, Bamses III.^ made 
war upon the. inhabitants of Canaan; the monuments upon 
which he portrayed and described these, among other, victories, 
still exist ; among the people subjected by him the Israelites do 
not appear y. nor do they retain any recollection of a struggle 
with the Egyptian conqueror; therefore when he carried out 

• P. 121. 
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his campaigns, they must have been still living in the tzans- 
Jordanic region. Then did they cross the river soon after his 
return to Egypt ? Is the saccessf ol issue of their ondertaking to 
be partly ascribed to the weakening of the inhabitants of Canaan 
in the war with Samses ? We cannot prove this, but it is by 
no means improbabla Now, according to the Egyptologists, 
whose opinions we give here, the end of the ^nipaign of T?sniBes 
falls between the years 1280 and 1260 aa* Therefore it was 
then also that the Israelites set foot upon Canaanitish soiL From 
40 to 60 years had elapsed since the exodus. 

In proportion as we advance in our review of the history of 
the Israelites, we are able to be more concise; the accounts 
become more copious and more trustworthy, and the work of 
reducing tradition to reality is simplified. This is at once the 
case with the period of the Judges, with regard to which, as 
before, we will first hear the Old Testament. 

The compiler of the book of Judges considers Israel's fortunes 
during that period from one fixed point of view. So long as 
Joshua and his contemporaries were alive, the j>eople remained 
true to the service of Jahveh, but after their death they b^an 
to worship the gods of the Canaanites ; angry at this, Jahveh 
gave up his people to foreign conquerors ; but when, brought to 
repentance by distress, they sued for deliverance, he raised up 
Judges, who placed themselves at the head of the oppressed, 
defeated or expelled the stranger, and after victory continued to 
exercise a well-earned authority ; the prosperity enjoyed under 
this administration resulted in fresh apostacy, which led to a 
repetition of the same events."!* In this framework the writer 
sets the various traditions concerning this epoch which were at 
his disposal But this does not mean that those traditions fit 
into this framework. On the contrary, just as the calamitous 

* Oomp. here ftUo Note IL at the end of this Chapter. 

f Jadges ii. 6 — iiL 6, and the introdaotioiiB to the narnttiTes relating to the Judges 
whom we are aboat to mention separately. 
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wars of which they tell usually concern but a single tribe or a 
smaller group of tribes, so the influence of the heroes whose 
deeds they sketch is confined within narrow limits. Here we 
have already a first point upon which the author and his records 
are at variance. It is no less evident that only a few of his 
heroes can lay daim to the character of judge or liberator of the 
people, which he attributes to all of them. Therefore, in order 
to form a correct idea of the history of this period, we must free 
ourselves as much as possible from the views of the author, and 
this we do the more readily in that — although they existed in 
germ in the documents which he used — they had not yet attained 
their full development in the eighth century B.c. We have only 
to do here with the narratives which he adopted, often without 
making much alteration in thenu We may assume that their 
contents are well known. Who does not remember the accounts, 
frequently so animated and vivid, of Ehud, Barak and Deborah, 
Gideon, Abimelech, Jephthah, Samson and Eli ?* For our pur- 
pose it is sufficient to recall the names of these men to memory. 
Let us further reflect that even the prophets of the eighth century 
B.G. regarded the victories gained by those heroes as tokens of 
Jahveh's care for his people.1* 

The period of the Judges is of the highest importance for 
Israel's entire development In a word, it is the period of the 
formation of the nation. And it is so in more senses than one. 
In Canaan the tribes pass from a wandering to a stationary life ; 
they cease to be nomads and herdsmen, and become agriculturists. 
It speaks for itself that this change was neither sudden nor 
complete. The Israelites only accustomed themselves gradually 
to the calm regularity of husbandry, but the character of the 
country, at least of the greater portion of the country, absolutely 
enjoined this life. Moreover, during their wandering life they • 

• Jndgei iit 12— xvi.; 1 Sam. i — vr. 

f Isa. X. 26 alludes to the defeat of tlie liidianites (Judges tü. liii.), and aseribet 
it to JahTdL 
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could not have been without preparation for this new condition : 
even nomads are accustomed to stay in fertile districts long 
enough to sow and reap. For those also who preferred to con- 
tinue their nomadic life, sufficient opportunities of following 
their inclination existed in Canaan : not only the tribes which 
remained on the farther side of the Jordan, but also portions of 
the others, remained nomads, and were even tempted to do so 
by the extensive pastures — ^the Israelites called them midhdr^ a 
word which may be usually translated better by uncultivated or 
pasture land than by desert — which their new country afibrded 
them. Still the large majority of the Israelites applied them- 
selves to agriculture — a change the significance of which for the 
development of the nation cannot easily be over-estimated. 

The same may, indeed, be said of a second circumstance, upon 
which we will now fix our attention. If formerly, in Goshen, 
and during the wanderings in the desert, the Israelites had been 
more isolated, in settling in Canaan they came into contact, or 
rather into constant intercourse, with nations wMch far excelled 
them in civilization^ and — ^let us not forget this— ^with which 
they could associate without hindrance, as they all spoke one 
and the same tongue as themselves. First of all with the Phoe- 
nicians and with the Philistines, who inhabited the sea-coast of 
Canaan. The cities of the Phoenicians, especially Zidon and 
Tyre, had reached a high stage of prosperity as early as the 
thirteenth century B.c. ; their commerce was extensive and very 
lucrative ; their colonies were becoming by degrees more nume- 
rous and more powerful As in the case of the former inhabit- 
ants of the land, the Phoenicians were obliged, in their own 
interest, to enter into commercial relations with the Israelites 
also, particularly with the northern tribes. On the whole, the 
Phoenicians and the Israelites were upon a friendly footing with 
each other : the former were too much engrossed with trade and 
industry to think of inland conquests ; they were not a warlike 
people, and would rather suffer the towns subject to them to be 
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conquered by foreign invaders* than risk their mercantUe inte- 
rests by an armed resistance. This at least was the state of 
afifaixs in the first century after Israel's establishment in Canaan. 
The Israelites were not so fortunate in their relations with the 
Philistines. The accounts which the ancients give of this 
remarkable people — which, like the Israelites, but at an earlier 
period, had immigrateclJAJbQ.Xianaan'f — lead us to form a high 
opinion of their b^very and thfiu: J^uUtaijc X2l0UU2Ct^n. The 
five cities of the Philistines (Gaza, Askalon, Ashdod, Grath and 
£kTon), governed by as many princes, formed a confederation, 
and were powerful enough to displace the tribe of Dan, which 
had settled in their vicinity ,j to subjugate Judah,§ and, towards 
the end of the period of the Judges, to exercise a very oppressive 
domination over other tribes as welL|| This gave rise to a most 
bitter feeling on the part of the Israelites against these '' uncir- 
cnmcised," and to constant wars, which, as we shall see further 
on, had great influence upon Israel's political development. But 
the inhabitants of the coast, the Phoenicians and the Philistines, 
were not the only neighbours with whom the tribes came in 
contact after they had settled in Canaan. We have already 
remarked, that here and there in the interior also the former 
inhabitants managed to hold their own. We are expressly 
assured, in regard to the Gibeonites and their allies, that by a 
treaty with Joshua they succeeded in stipulating for the peaceful 
possession of their towns.ir Other Canaanitish towns also 
remained unconquered,** nay, continued so powerful that they 
subjugated the neighbouring tribes, and sometimes even greatly 
extended their territory.fi- And many of the ancient inhabit- 
ants were doubtless left in the niral districts. This contact with 
the Canaanites must have had important results for the Israel- 
ites : it could not well be otherwise. Whether they made war 

• Judges xTiü. 7, 27—29. t Am. ix. 7; Deut. ii. 23; Gen. x. 14, Ac. 

X Judges xviii. 1, oomp. i. 34. § Judges xiy. 4 b, xt. 10 seq. 
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upon each other, or lived together in peace, the question was 
still which of the two would retain the upper hand, and become 
the ruling people in Canaan ? In the long run the more civi- 
lized, but also more effeminate natives could not withstand the 
Israelites, fresh and rendered hardy by their wandering life. The 
ultimate result of the armed or the peaceful struggle was, that 
Israel's supremacy was established, and at last was no longer 
disputed. The Canaanites were either entirely subdued or 
gradually absorbed by Israel. This did not take place every- 
where at the same time or in the same manner ; on the contrary, 
from the very nature of the case, the result was here attained 
earlier and there later, and was modified according to local cir- 
cumstances. For instance, one of the sections of the tribe of 
Simeon, that of the Saulites, must soon have included so many 
Canaanites that the supposed father of their tribe, Saul, could be 
called in the pedigrees '' the son of the Canaanitish woman."* 
Elsewhere, on the other hand, the old inhabitants remained in 
possession of their independence for a comparatively long time, 
and formed, either because they defied every attack which was 
made upon them,-)- or with the approval of the Israelites, an 
imperium in imperio. This last is true of the Gibeonites, for 
example, who in the time of Saul still possessed their territory 
and nationality, and in the reign of David came forward with 
the demand that Saul's attack upon them should be revenged 
upon his children.^ Solomon was the first to deprive these and 
other Canaanites of their independence,§ in so far as they had 
not already become allied with or absorbed by the Israelites. 
It was but natural that the nomadic tribes, especially, who dwelt 
in Canaan at the time of the conquest, should have sided with 
the Israelites and speedily formed one people with them: let 
the reader remember what we have already observed with regard 

* Gkn. xlvi. 10 ; Exod. vi. 15. 

f Jebu8 was first conquered by David (2 Sam. y. 6 — 9 ; comp. Jadgea xix. 10 — 12) ; 
Gexer first in Solomon*s reign (1 Kings ix. 16). 

t 2 Sam. xxi. 1— H. § 1 Kings ix. 20, 21. 
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to the Kenites and the Kenizites * But many from among the 
Canaanites properly so called also joined them, as well as from 
the neighbouring nations, Ishmael» Edom, Ammon and Moab, 
who, having an affinity with the Israelites, willingly supported 
them in their struggle or shared their victory.f 

Thus we see the Israelites, after their settlement in Canaan, 
not only retain the supremacy over their opponents, but also 
increase in number and might From the very nature of the 
case, they had to thank the Canaanites not only for that nume- 
rical reinforcement, but also for the extension of their know- 
ledge and the increase of their civilization. Did their inter- 
course with them also influence their religion? This is a 
question which we shall answer subsequently. Here we will 
merely remark that the political relations between the old and 
the new inhabitants of Canaan supply no argument for assigning 
a Canaanitish origin to the religion of the latter. If the Israel* 
ites remained masters of the field in the protracted struggle with 
their adversaries, it is at least probable that their religion also 
triumphed in the struggle against that of the natives. But we 
shall say more on this subject in another chapter. 

The two facts of which we have attempted to show the signi- 
ficance — the change to a stationary life and the intercourse with 
the Canaanites — ^have together contributed towards that which 
we" have already declared to be the result of the period of the 
Judges : the foimcUum of the Isj'oelüish nation. Involuntarily 
we have already used this word nation more than once. It 
seemed to be unnecessary to replace it on every occasion by a 
lengthy periphrasis. But we must not on that account forget 
what is as clear as noonday from the narratives relating to the 
Judges, that in the period named after them Israel's political 
unity was yet to be created and the Israelitish nation did not yet 
exist. We have already observed that the calamities occasioned 

* Aboye, pp. 185—138. t Comp. Note V. at the end of this Chapter. 
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by wars which are mentioned in the book of Judges usually 
afflicted only single tribes and were regarded with indifference 
by the remainder ; in consonance with this, the deliverance, as a 
rule, was the work of a few tribes, allied temporarily only for 
that purpose. The Judges are rightly called the heroes of the 
tribes of Israel Bead the complaints of Deborah at the inaction 
of the brother^ during the oppression of Zebulon and Naphtali, 
at the time of the attempt at deliverance undertaken by her in 
conjunction with Barak ;* she does not once mention Judah, as 
if it were a matter of course that this tribe did not trouble itself 
about what happened in the north. It is true that these com- 
plaints are at the same time evidence of a former union ; the 
co-operation at the exodus from Egypt and in the conquest of 
the land had evidently not yet been forgotten. If for the 
moment it no longer existed,^ it could surely be restored ? Just 
because it was remembered what great things had been brought 
about formerly by the tribes in close combination ; just because 
it was always found that division led to weakness and rendered 
the tribes an easy prey to every enemy within the country or 
marauder from without, must the wish for union have gradually 
arisen and grown stronger. It is true, it was not easy to dis- 
guise the fact that great difficulties were connected with that 
union. A vehement rivalry existed between the tribes. Were 
they to combine more closely, who should then take the lead in 
the confederation ? It was scarcely to be expected that Ephi:alm 
.would cede that honour to another. More than once the smaller 
tribes had to discover that the Ephraimites looked upon the 
.. development of their power with jealous eyes. J Supposing that 
they accepted a subordinate position, and thus followed the 

• Jadges V. 14—18, 23. 

f The narrative in Judges xix. — zxi. would furnish valid proof to the oontrary, only 
if it were in all respects worthy of credence. But although founded on fact (oomp. 
Hos. ix. 9, X. 9), it represents the co-operation of the tribes especially with luck 
unmistakable exaggeration that we cannot accept it as pure history, 

X Judges viii. 1 — 8, xii. 1 — 6. 
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example, not of Jephthah, bnt of Gideon — would Judah also be 
found ready to bow the bead to Ephraim? These difficulties 
were certainly more easily foreseen than solved. The solution, 
howeirer, could be left to time, and its difficulty detracted 
nothing from the reality of the existing necessity and from the 
longing for the advantages held out by a combination against 
the enemy. And the form in which it was necessary that a 
closer union should be effected was indicated more and more 
plainly. The Ganaanitish and the neighbouring nations were 
governed by kings : why should not Israel follow their example ?* 
The Judges had proved by their deeds of heroism how thoroughly 
indispensable was the guidance of a brave leader, and what it 
could accomplish. But enough: the conviction gained ground 
more and more that it was necessary to introduce the regal form 
of government. Even within the period of the Judges more 
than one effort was made to establish a monarchy. Those efforts 
were not successful Some were even heard to declare that the 
dangers of monarchical rule were greater than the advantages 
which could be derived from it.-)- But the current of the times 
was not to be diverted. Towards the end of this period the 
Philistines extended their authority still further ; they had for a 
long time held the neighbouring tribes in subjection, and now 
they endeavoured to incorporate the others also in their con- 
federation. In more than one battle it was proved that the 
Israelites could not withstand the military art of the powerful 
inhabitants of the coast. Even the ark of Jahveh — of which 
more hereafter — which was usually kept in the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, but was now carried into the fight, fell into their hands4 
The condition of the Israelites was very sad.§ It became more 
and more evident that all was over with their independence, nay, 
with their nationality, imless they sank their former feuds, and 
ranged themselves imder the lead of one man capable first of 

* 1 Sara. TÜi. 5; Deat. xrii. 14. 

t Judges ix. 8 — 15 ; 1 Sam. riii. 11 — 18 ; oomp. Jadgei yiii. 28. 

X 1 Sam. W. § 1 Sam. iz. 16, z. 5, ziU. 19—22. 
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Baving them from the immediate danger, and then of keeping 
them united ondet his sceptre. The time had arrived when it 
was to appear that the lessons learnt during the period of the 
Judges had not been learnt in Toin : the birthday of Israel's 
national omly vaa breaking. 

Sawud, Saul, David, Solomon : to these four names ia attached 
the history of the century of Israel's unity. It needs only to be 
recollected that we, starting from the tradition of the eighth 
century 3.C, leave altogether out of consideration the mnch 
more recent accounts of the Chronicler relating to David and 
Solomon.* This we can do without any essential loss, since 
those communications, as far as they deviate from the older 
historical books, are of no value as history, however important 
they may be as characterizing the time in which the author 
himself lived. But those older books — 1 and 2 Samuel and 
1 Kings i. — XL — also include narratives which decidedly did 
not yet exist in the eighth century b.c., although it is not easy 
to separate the more recent portions from the older ones. We 
should not be able to avoid attempting this, if we had to do here 
with an accurate knowledge of details. But for our purpose 
this is not absolutely required. Without entering into such 
particulars, we wish to sketch the character of this period in its 
chief features. That which the books just mentioned tell ns as 
to the chief actors we may again assume to be well known. 
Nor need we remind the reader that Jahveh — accordii^ to the 
ideas of the historians, but also assuredly of the pious of the 
eighth century — did not cease to regard the interests of his 
people Israel, and to direct its destiny at and after the establish- 
ment of ii iii(ni:ii'i.'lui'iil government 

The relation betw coq Saul and Samuel, and afterwards between 
Saul and Davit), is not described in the same way in the different 
narratives, and eveu now is very variously interpreted. Many 
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are of opinion that the historians who lived under the rule of 
David's descendants, and who, besides this, worked in the spirit 
of the prophets, if they were not themselves prophets, have not 
done justice to Saul, and on the other hand have portrayed 
Samuel and David too favourably. In following out this idea, 
writers have sometimes fallen into the opposite extreme,* but 
this must not prevent us from acknowledging the relative truth 
of the opinion itself. Thus, quite at the outset^ Samuel's poli- 
tical merits are estimated too highly in the review of his govern- 
ment as a judge.f He may, as we read there, have done what 
he could to arouse the confidence of the Israelites in their 
national god, and may even have gained a victory over the 
Philistines — for which, however, we cannot vouch — ^but there 
is no doubt as to the exaggeration of that which is further com- 
municated to us : "So the Philistines were subdued, and they 
came no more into the coast of Israel, for the hand of Jahveh 
was against the Philistines all the days of Samuel; and the 
cities which the Philistines had taken from Israel were restored 
to Israel, from Ekron even unto Gath ; and the coasts thereof 
did Israel deliver out of the hands of the PhiliBtine&"j: All 
this is so obviously contradicted in the sequel,§ that it is evident 
that the author must have given way here to his desire to glorify 
Samuel. The fact is rather, that after Eli's death Samuel applied 
himself to awakening the leligiouB feeling of the Israelites and 
to maintaining order and justice among them. His endeavours, 
to which we shall revert hereafter, were crowned with success. 
It is probable that they resulted in the commencement of a 
resistance to the Philistines. But independently of that they 
were highly meritorious, and, in order to be acknowledged as 
one of Israel's great men, Samuel does not need the laurels to 
which Saul and David have a lawful claim. He did not effect 

• Among othen, H. Daneker, Ottch, dea AUerthumê, 1. 577 — 628 (8e Aoig.), tnou- 
Uted in the Bibl, voor Mod. Thiol VoL xi. pp. 815--862. 
t 1 Sam. TiL 2b— 17. X 1 Sun. tU. IS, 14. 

g 1 6am. ix. 16, z. 5, zUi. 19—22. 
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-^e liberation of his nation, but ha made it possible and prepared 
-the v&j for it. The honour of having raised Israel from its 
abasement belongs to Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin. His heroic resolution to call the tribes to arms Xa 
rescue Jabesh in Gilead, while the oppression by the Phtlistinea 
still continued, and the happy issue of this well-manned enter- 
prize, brought him into general notice and resulted in his election 
as Idag,* Saul did not disappoint the expectations which his 
people had formed of him. He drove out the Philistines from 
their garrisons in the interior, defeated them more than once, 
and also carried on war with success against other, foreign, foes.-f* 
With all this he was simple in his manner of life, a citizen king, 
and no eastern despot with a large establishment of wives and 
protected by a standing army. If, in consequence, the organiza- 
tion of the laraelitish state left anything to be desired during 
his reign, he, the former husbandman, must not be blamed for 
having loved simplicity^ and for not having at once had recourse 
to those expedients which appear indispensable to the stabihty 
of monarchy in the East 

It is impossible to make out with certainty from the varying 
accounts§ what may have given rise to th» n i p t ui a between 
Saul and Samuel, and who was properly speakii^ to blame. 
Enough that strife was kindled and had lamentable results for 
SauL Many hearts were estranged from him. He began to 
tremble for the safety of his crown and even to suspect those 
who surrounded him. David, a young and brave warrior of 
Bethlehem in Judah, Saul's son-in4aw, became the victim of 
that suspicion, was compelled to save himself by flight, and, 
after wanduiiiig al>out for a long time as a freebooter, to accept 
service among the eueTnies of his nation, aoumg the FhilisünesH 

li, where bowevec (ho tn* n^tun of SmT* heroic dc«d U tmij half 

t\Ü. Bcq., «Bi»(UIIr xiT. 47, 13 ; S Sud. L 10—27. 

It. 3 Kq., li. 5. SI Skm. uiL 8—15, it. 10 leq. 

1 Still, ivii. ten. 
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While he remained with them, a battle was fought between 
them and the IsraeliteSi in which the latter were defeated and 
^aul was slain.* His son laUjooahfitb^— properly named Esh- 
baal-f- — was immediate! yjtcknowledged a&his «accessor by most 
of the tribes, and established himself, from fear of the Philistines, 
at Mahanaim, in the trans-Jordanic region. ^David, on the other 
hand^^was proclaimed king by his. own tribe of Judah, and 
governed at HebrQn.J This division of the one Israel, a presage 
of the later disruption, was put an end to by the treachery of 
Abner, Ishbosheth's general and counsellor, and by the death of 
Tshbosheth himself. David was acknowledged as king by all 
the tribes.§ It was soon to appear what he was. He grasped 
the reins of government with a vigorous hand. His first work 
was the conquest of Jebus or Jerusalem, which city he selected 
for his residence, and which, by transporting thither the ark of 
Jahveh, he also endeavoured to make the religious centre of the 
country.ll After this he found himself involved in a series of 
wars which almost without exception were carried on most 
successfully by himself or by his commanders.^ He held the 
Philistines in check and deprived them of all their conquests, 
extended the limits of his kingdom to the east and to the north, 
made Israel's name feared by the surrounding nations, and con- 
cluded an alliance upon honourable conditions with Hiram, the 
king of the powerful Tyre.** The home policy of David was 
in accordance with this vigorous attitude towards foreign coun- 
tries. He had a bnlliant court, several wives, a body-guard of 
foreign mercenaries, and an army well organized and excellently 
led. The history of his life,ff however, proves that it was not 
merely to combat foreign enemies that he stood in need of " the 
Crethi and Plethi" — ^as his guards were called — ^and of his army. 

* 1 Sam. xzzi. 

t 1 Chr. viii. 88 ; in eonaeqnenoe of a clerical error he is called /m in 1 Sam. 
ziv. 49. 
t 2 Sam. ii. § 2 Sam. iii.— v. || 2 Sam. v. 6—9, tL 

IT 2 Sam. v. 17—26, viu. x., xil 26—81. 

** 2 Sam. y. 11 ; 1 Kings t. 1 eeq. ft 2 Sam. ix. — jx. 
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It was only from constraint that Ephraim and the tribes more 
closely connected with it bore the yoke of the man of Judah. 
When his son Absalom — ^partly in consequence of David's weak- 
ness in the management of his domestic affairs — ^had raised the 
standard of rebellion against him, most of the Israelites de^uexifid 
him, and he had only the bravery of his army and the cunning 
of his counsellors to thank for his restoration to the throne. 
Soon afterwEirds, when David unjustly favours Judah, many of 
the other tribes are ready at once to follow another rebel, Seba» 
the son of Bichri, a Benjaminite. Yet» in spite of these discon* 
tents, the reign of David upon the whole was prosperous and 
brilliant. And especially in afber times, when his conquests 
had gradually been lost, and Israel, internally divided, was but 
too often powerless against the stranger — men remembered with 
pride and with sorrowful longing the son of Jesse, who from 
being a shepherd boy had risen to be king, had shown himself 
a man afber Jahveh's own heart, and had made Israel great. 

The memory of Solomon's reign was less pleasing. It is true 
that people could tell each other of his miracles of wisdom,* of 
the riches which he had accumulated, principally by trade with 
Ophir in conjunction with the Phoenicians,t of his splendid 
court,! and of the number of his wives.§ It is true that his 
palaces and the temple of Jahveh, which he had built at Jeru- 
salem with the help of Tyrian artificers,|| bore witness to his 
wealth and to the lustre of his reign. But at the same time 
men knew how dearly all this glory was bought Too much of 
the spirit of liberty prevailed among the Israelite» to aUow them 
to accommodate themselves readily to the condition into which 
Solomon brought them. They had to pay heavy taxes and to 
serve in subordinate positions connected with the great works 
which the king caused to be executedlT For Judah and Ben- 

♦ 1 EingB iü. 1—15, 16—28, iv. 2Ö— S4, x, 1—13. 

t 1 King! iz. 10—28, z. 14—29. X 1 Eingi iv. 7—19, 22—28. 

S 1 Kings zL 8 ; Song of Sol. tL 8. |1 1 Kings tL tü. 

IT 1 Kingi T. 13—16, zL 27, 28, ziL 4 seq., bat oomp. iz. 22. 
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jamin these burthens were counterbalanoed by the honour and 
the advantages which the king's residence in their midst afforded 
them. But the other tribes did not enjoy this compensation, 
and were therefore both discontented and envious of JudaL In 
Ephraim especially the disaffection increased more and more, 
and even in Solomon's lifetime led to open resistance.* The 
disaffected had no lack of religious motives to justify the aver- 
sion with which Solomon's government inspired them.f If we 
add to this, that although Solomon maintained the kingdom of 
David in its integrity, hg entered into a humiliating treaty with 
Tyre^ and only with difficulty repressed disorder in Edom and 
Syria,§ then we can understand the important events which took 
place immediately after Solomon's death, and perceive also that 
posterity cannot acqiut bim of the Mame of having caused theoL 
The dissolution of the Israelitish state was prepared by this 
splendour-loving king, and was the unavoidable issue of the 
direction in which he moved. 

The chronology of this period is not yet quite certain. The 
duration of the reigns of the kings of Judah and of Israel is 
stated ; we can compare them together, sometimes correct one 
statement by the other, and in this way detennine, at least with 
high probability, the chronology of Israel's history, after the 
disruption. Thus it is pearly certain that- Solomon died in 978 
B.a But to him and also to David is ascribed a reign of 40 
yeaxsjl — ^a round number, the accuracy of which is the less above 
suspicion in that it occurs twice consecutively. Nevertheless 
it is probable that both David and Solomon occupied the throne 
for a considerable time, and therefore we shall not be far from 
the truth, if we make the former b^gin to xeiga in 1058, and 
the latter in 10I83.C. How long Saul, and before him Samuel, 
ruled the nation, cannot be gathered with certainty from the 
imperfect accounts of the 1st Book of Samuel The most admis- 



* 1 Kings xL 26, 40. f 1 Kings xi. 1 seq., 29 seq. 

t IKingsiz. 10—14. { 1 Kingsxl 14 seq., 28 leq. 

H 1 Kin^i ii. 10, 11, xL 42. 
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sible, however strange it may appear at the first glance, is the 
belief that ^aul began to reign only two years before the coni- 
mencement of David's 40 years of royalty, and therefore in 1060 
B.0 * Thus about two centuries (1280 or 1260 to 1060 Ra) are 
left for the whole of the period of the Judges, incluHmg the 
time of Samuel's direction of affairs. 

We have yet to glance at Israel's fortunes from Solomon's 
death to the 8th century before our era, from which we have 
started The two books of Kingsf are here our chief authorities. 
We shall for the present leave untouched the accounts regard- 
ing the prophets of Jahveh and their labours, however, which 
occupy so large a space in these books ; they shall not escape 
our notice in the sequel We have to do here only with the 
narratives about the kings and their actions. Every one will 
recollect the contents of those accounts. When, immediately 
after Solomon's death, the discontent of the tribes had ended in 
an explosion, through Behoboam's obstinacy, there arose an 
independent Ephraimitic kingdom,} side by side with that of 
Judah, which then and afterwards remained true to the house 
of David. The destinies of the two kingdoms were somewhat 
different. Judah, governed, with short interruptions,§ by David's 
descendants, remained almost exempt from internal dissension. 
From this regular succession of its kings the small kingdom 
derived a stability which more than compensated for the advan- 
tages which the Ephraimitic kingdom possessed in the extent 
and fertility of its territory. Whenever the two kingdoms came 
into conflict — and this was not unfrequently the case— ^Ephraim 
generally proved stronger than his brother. For a time, aJfter 
Amaziah's defeat || and before Uzziah ascended ^ throiie,ir 

* Oomp. Note VI. at the end of this Chapter. 

t 1 Kings xii. —2 Kings xiz. X 1 Kings zii. 

§ 2 Kings zi. (reign of Athaliah). See further below with regard to Amariah and 
ÜBiab. 

11 2 Kings xiy. 8—14. IT 2 Kings xt. 1 seq. 
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Judah even appears to have been subjeet te Epfaraim, governed 
by Jehoash and Jeroboam IL* Once again, in the war between 
Syria and Ephraim (741 B.c.) the fall of Judah seemed immi- 
nent.f But these disasters passed away, and at the end of the 
8th century Judah had, for some years, survived the fall of the 
northern kingdom. 

Here, in the kingdom of Ephraim, after the authority of 
David's house had been cast off, it seemed as if no other could 
hold its ground. When, less than a century after the disruption 
(884 B.C.), Jehu, himsqlf a.uauiper, ascended the throne, ten kings 
had already ruled over the kingdom of Israel, and among these 
there were no less than fati/r (Baashah, Zimri, Tibni, and Omri), 
or, if we include Jeroboam, the founder of the kingdom, ^ve, who 
had made themselves kings. Every change of dynasty was 
accompanied by frightful scenes of murder. The house of Jehu 
maintained its position for more than a century (884 — 770 B.C.), 
and produced upon the whole excellent princes. The Ephraim- 
itic kingdom, however, was very much weakened and exhausted 
by the constant wars with Syria ; but under Jehoash, and espe- 
cially under Jeroboam II. (823 — 771 B.C.), it recovered itself, and 
even reached a high degree of prosperity. Soon after the death 
of the latter, however, civil war broke out again, at the very 
time when Assyria was extending its dominions, when even 
nnion could no longer have saved Israel We have already 
called to mind:|: how the fall of Samaria, the capital, 50 years 
afterwards (719 B.C.), was prepared by more than one change of 
dynasty, and by repeated wars with Assyria, of all of which it 
may be said to have been the necessary result 

The author of the books of Elings, in giving us some parti- 
culars of the rulers of the two kingdoms, does not omit also to 
pronounce judgment upon them. "They did" — so he writes 
in reference to the kings of Judah — " that which was good" or 
"that which was evil in the sight of JahveL"§ The kings of 

* Gomp. Note VII. at the end of this Chapter. f Above, p. 86. 

X AboTB, p. 38 Bqq. S 1 Kings zt. 8, 11, &c 
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Israel are constantly reproached because they " did not depart 
from the sin wherewith Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, made the 
people to sin,"* that ia, kept ap the bull-worship at Dan and at 
Beth-eL Here and there, however, he makes some distinction 
between them, and represents, for instance, Omri and hia de- 
scendants as very much below their predecessors and 8acces3ora.-h 
If we would estimate this judgment at its real value, we should 
first of all refiect, Üiat the author employs his own religions 
ideas as a standard ; it does not appear that he transports himself 
back to the time of which he writes and judges the kings by 
the views and the development of their own daya We should 
therefore be acting wrongly, if we simply adopted his favourable 
or unfavourable opinion. But on the other hand it ia evident 
that he does not go to work arbitrarily. It is an essential differ- 
ence between the successive kings which he seeks to express by 
his general verdicts of " good" or " evil in the sight of Jahveh." 
The very same house of Omri which he so strongly condeinna, 
was painted in the blackest colours as early as the days of 
MicaL X Therefore, when in a subsequent chapter we trace the 
religious development of Israel, we shall still be at liberty to 
make use, although with caution, of the judgment passed by the 
historians. Provisionally we derive from them the incontestable 
fact, that among the kings of Jadah and of Israel some corre* 
sponded more and others less to the ideal of a pioos ruler which 
had been formed during and shortly after the Babylonish £xil& 

Our review of Israel's earlier fortunes is now completed. It 
has become evident to us that the nation whose religious condi- 
tion was sketched in our first chapter, had lived a very troubled 
life. More than one turn in its history gives rise, even on our 
first acquaintaiice with it, to the supposition that that history 
also had its importauce as influencing the nation's rel^ous 
developmeut In tlie sequel we shall examine it from this 



SS, Zi. tx. t 1 Kings iTi. 25, 30. t Hi& n. 16. 
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definite point of view. But first the prophets of Jahveh claim 
our attention. They occupy too prominent a position in the 
picture of the 8th century B.c. to permit us to omit a formal 
investigation of the character of their work, in earlier and later 
times. 



NOTES. 

\,—Supp. 108, 71. {; 118, n. * ; 122, n. • 

In this note the chronological statements of the Old Testa* 
ment, with regard to the history of Israel down to the end of 
the period of the Judges, must be subjected to a careful exami- 
nation. Let it be taken in connection with the remarks made 
in Kote II. upon Egyptian chronology, and in Note YL upon 
the length of Saul's reign. 

The chronology of the patriarchal history can be handled very 
well in passing. The statements as to the length, A. of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Goshen, and B. of the time which 
elapsed between the entrance into Canaan and the establishment 
of the r^al power, deserve to be expressly considered. 

A. If we call the sons of Jaco15 who settled with their father 
in Goshen, th^ first gmeratiarvy then, according to a number of 
passages in the Old Testament, and especially in the Pentateuch, 
it is the fourth generation that lefb Egypt under the lead of 
Moses and Aaron. See Exod. vL 16, 18, 20 (comp. ii. 1 ; Num. 
xxvL 59) ; Lev. x. 4 ; Num. xvL 1, xxvi 7 — 9 ; Ruth iv. 18, 19 ; 
and Colenso, the Pent, and Book of Joshua crit. exam. i. 96 sqq. 
The passages quoted differ somewhat from each other, but this 
is to be explained by the difference in lifetime between the 
persons whose genealogies they give. The Chronicler, who 
usually agrees with the Pentateuch (1 Chr. vi 1 — 3, 18, 37, sq., 
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&a), gives in 1 Chr. viL 20 — 27 a genealogy of Joshna, which 
places him in the ninth generation from Ephraim ; this account, 
however, which is iireconcilable with all the other returns, and 
especially with Num. ii 18, is not worthy of the slightest credit^ 
and seems to be founded upon a misunderstanding. The data 
referred to entirely agree, on the contrary, with Gen. xv. 13, 16, 
where it is said to Abraham : '' Know of a surety that thy seed 
(posterity) shall dwell as a stranger in a land that is not theirs. 
. . . And thefowrth generation shall came hither (to Canaan) 
agavn. 

Now, along with, or rather opposed to, these genealogies, there 
stand the two passages which give the length of the sojourn in 
Goshen in figures: Ex. xii. 40, where that sojourn is fixed at 
430 years ; and Gen. xv. 13, part of which we have just cited, 
but which runs thus when quoted in full : *' Know of a surety 
that thy seed shall dwell as a stranger in a land that is not 
theirs, aTid they (thy descendants) shall serve them (the inhabit- 
ants of that land), aTid the latter shall afflict them four hundred 
years!* It has been thought strange that the author of Genesis 
should have been inconsistent with himself, and therefore it has 
been proposed to fix the duration of the generation named in 
ver. 16 at 100 years; then ver. 13 would no longer disagree 
with ver. 16. But "generation" (Hebr. dor) is employed here, 
as it is everywhere else, in its ordinary sense ; and besides this, 
if the bondage lasted 400 years, not the fourth but the fifth 
generation would have returned to Canaan. Therefore, in Gen. 
XV. 13 — 16, the two mutually conflicting statements do actually 
occur in immediate juxtaposition. 

The attempt has been made in more ways than one, to remove 
the discrepancy between the 400 (430) years and the fourth 
generation. The most natural way was (a) to suppose that the 
genealogies in the Pentateuch are incomplete and only contain 
the best known names. But this hypothesis, however simple 
it may seem, is irreconcilable with Ex. iL 1 (Jochebed the 
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daughter of Levi; comp. Num. xxvi 59). Besides, it would be 
very singular if all the genealogies contained too few, and yet 
all about the same number of names. And, finally, '' the fourth 
geneTation" in Gen. xv. 16 is quite unambiguous. 

Therefore resort was had (i) to another interpretation of 

Gen. xv. 13 and Exod. xiL 40, and frequently — in so far as 

interpreters found themselves at liberty to improve the Hebrew 

text of the Old Testament — ^to another reading of the latter 

passage. Let us begin by criticising this different reading. 

It is borrowed from the Samaritan text of Exod. xiL 40 (" the 

sojourn of the children of Israel and their fathers, that they 

sojourned in the land of Canaan and in the land of Egjrpt, was 

430 years"), and from the Greek translation of this passage 

C' the sojourn of the children of Israel, that they sojourned in 

Egypt and in the land of Canaan, was 430 years ;" according to 

another ancient manuscript : " the sojourn of the children of 

Israel, that they and their fathers sojourned," &c.). Paul agrees 

with this reading of the Greek translator, when, in G^ iii 17, 

he fixes the period between the promise to Abraham and the 

giving of the law at 430 years. Now, if we follow this reading, 

and consequently regard the wanderings of Abraham, Isaac, and 

Jacob as included in the 430 years, then there remain — as we 

shall presently see — 215 years for the sojourn in Egypt ; then 

the difficulty connected with the four generations is, in fact, 

entirely, or at all events almost removed. But a sound textual 

criticism imperatively demands the rejection of this divergent 

reading. For, first, the two witnesses who support it do not 

agree together; secondly, the mention of the length of the 

wanderings through Caruian is altogether out of place in Exod. 

xii ; no one expects to find it there, in a narrative of the exodus 

from Egypt ; on the other hand, the determination of the time 

which Israel spent in Goshen is precisely what is required here ; 

thirdly, the ordinary text of Exod. xii. 40 is indirectly confirmed 

by Gen. xv. 13 (400 years). If we are not at liberty, then, to 

VOL. L M 
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alter the reading, cannot the two passages be interpnted in 
another laay f This has been tried, but without suecess. Exod. 
xii 40 was translated, 'Hhe sojourn of the children of Israel, 
who sojourned in Egypt," dbc., and it was then thought that this 
first^named " sojourn" could be understood to include also the 
wanderings in Canaan. But this interpretation condemns itself, 
and is so forced and unnatural that it is now universally rejected. 
The different interpretation of GeiL xv. 13 is not quite so 
absurd : by the " seed" of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob can also be 
meant ; by *' the land that is not their's," Canaan, where they 
lived as strangers ; by the servitude and the oppression, which 
are mentioned afterwards, the writer may intend the troubles 
and privations which they have already endured in Canaan. 
But upon closer scrutiny this explanation also proves to be 
inadmissible. Verse 13 does not speak of a state of things 
already existing, but of one that will arise, not of the present, 
but of the future. Verse 16 (" come hither again") also forbids 
us to understand " the land that is not their's" (ver. 13) as also 
referring to Canaan. It is undeniable, too, that in ver. 13 — 
however 'Hhy seed" may be interpreted — ^Abraham himself is 
in no case the subject, which must be assumed, however, by 
those who uphold the divergent interpretation. 

The result of this inquiry is, that the discrepancy between 
the genealogies and the chronological statements is not to be 
adjusted. We must choose between them. 

To be able to do this on good grounds, let us now examine 
Gen XV. 13 and Exod. xii. 40 more closely. At first sight 
the latter statement seems most worthy of credit ; 430 is not 
a round number, and must rest^ one would think, on accurate 
tradition. But this belief receives a severe shock when we 
compare the accounts of the sojourn of the patriarchs in Canaan. 
Erom Gen. xii 4, xxi. 5, xxv. 26, xlvii 9, it appears, namely, 
that 216 years, i.e. just a half of 430, elapsed between Abraham's 
^'^val in Canaan and Jacob's departure for Egypt! Now it 
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xnust be admitted that the chronological statements concerning 
the patriarchs are irreconcilable one with another (we have only 
to reflect that according to these statements Jacob was an old 
man of seventy-seven when he fled to Haran), and, besides, are 
more than improbable in themselves: thus they cannot be 
taken as historical But it is so much the worse for Exod. 
zü. 40, when the chronology presented there presupposes that 
of Genesis, and has evidently been formed by doubling the 
number of the years of the wanderings in Canaan. Thus it is 
now dear that the 430 years do not rest upon tradition, but are 
the product of calculation, and therefore probably belong to the 
latest redaction of the Pentateuch. The 400 years of Gea xv. 13 
precede the 480 chronologically: not content with this round 
number, a later writer has attempted to determine the exact 
duration of the sojourn in Egypt, and has communicated the 
result of his calculations in Exod. xii 40. 

Our choice is thus limited to 6en. xv. 13 (400 years) and 16 
(the fourth generation). It is obvious that these two accounts 
exclude each other, and thus are not from the same pen ; that 
one or other of them was added to the text at a later period. 
Without the least hesitation we hold the 400 years to be the 
chronological calculation which was subsequently added. It is 
easy to comprehend how it came to be made. A sojourn in 
Groshen so short as that intimated in ver. 16 was considered 
incompatible with the number of the Israelites at the entrance 
into Goshen and at the exodus (70 and 600,000 men). To 
account for their vast increase a longer residence of the strangers 
in Egypt was assumed. This postulate is adopted in ver. 13 — 
very awkwardly, for, as it now stands, it asserts that the mrvi' 
tucU, the oppression, lasted 400 years, at variance with historical 
probability and with all the accounts of the Old Testament 
(Exod. i. 8) ; this variance again proves that we do not judge 
incorrectly of the origin of Gen. xv. 13. 

From QeiL xv. 13 now arose, in the manner just described, 

m2 
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Exod. xiL 40, which passage in its turn was modified by the 
Samaritans and the Greek translator, because it was consi- 
dered by them — most rightly — to be irreconcilable with the 
genealogies. 

As the purport of the oldest tradition regarding the length 
of the sojourn in Egypt, therefore, we have nothing left but that 
ths fourth generation eSb&r the settlement there, again left that 
country. 

B. With the duration of the period of the Judges I can deal 
more briefly after what has already been said of it above, pp. 117 
sq., and ffk. 0, I. 218 — ^221. The main points of the inquiry 
are these. 

According to 1 Kings vL 1, the exodus falls in the year 1495 
B.C., and the settlement in Canaan therefore in 1455 B.G. If, 
now, the beginning of Saul's reign be placed in 1060 B.c. (comp. 
Note YI.), then 395 years elapsed between the invasion of 
Canaan and the election of the first king. 

If now we add together the x years during which Joshua 
«tood at the head of the people and the elders who survived 
him led the Israelites (Josh. xxiv. 31 ; Judges ii 17), the data 
given m the book of Judges of the duration of the periods of 
oppression and of the rule of the Judges, the forty years of 
Eli's judgeship (1 Sam. iv. 18), the twenty years of anarchy 
after Eli's death (1 Sam. viL 2 a), the years of Samuel's rule 
(which again are nowhere given exactly) — ^then we get a much 
higher number, that oix -^ 470 + y^ say 530 years, a difference 
therefore of 135 years from the former result obtained from 
1 Elings vL 1. 

Proceeding upon the correctness of the statement in 1 Kings 
vi. 1, the attempt has been made in various ways to group the 
figures of the book of Judges in such a manner that they bar* 
monize with the 480 years. Critics have actually succeeded in 
doing this, by regarding as synchronous periods which appear 
in the book of Judges as successive. Comp. Hh 0. L 219 sq.^ 
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where it is shown at the same time that this method is arhitraiy, 
and that the result obtained by it is not of the least value: 
the outcome of the operation is decided beforehand and is then 
also actually obtained, one writer arriving at it in this way and 
another in that way. It cannot be asserted, therefore, that 
1 Kings vi 1 is supported by comparison with the chronology 
of the book of Judges. Judges xi. 26, also, is too vague, and 
moreover too uncertain with regard to its age, to allow anything 
to be based upon it 

Thus the question arises, whether we have not at our disposal 
other means of fixing the duration of the period of the Judges. 
Following in the footsteps of R. Lepsius, Chronologie der Aegyp- 
ter^ pp. 365 sqq., I have formerly drawn attention (Hk 0. I. 
220 seq.) to the genealogies given us by the Chronicler. As 
has been pointed out in that passage, they agree in this, that 
they reckon nine to ten generations for the time between Joshua 
and David, both included. If they be accepted as complete and 
trustworthy, they tell against the accuracy of 1 Kings vi. 1, and 
in favour of the supposition that the number given there is too 
high. In the meantime the credibility of many of those gene- 
alogies, and especially of 1 Chr. vi 39—43, 44—47, 33—38 
(even when the errors which have crept in there have been 
removed), has through further research become more and more 
doubtful to my mind. I no longer venture to build so firmly 
upon them as I did formerly. Yet it remains probable that the 
Chronicler, in reckoning nine-ten generations between Joshua 
and David, does not go to work arbitrarily, but follows the exist- 
ing tradition. Josephus, Arch, Jvd. v. 11, § 5, agrees with him. 
The genealogy of David, Ruth iv. 18 — 22, is even shorter than 
that of the Levites in the Chronicler. In short, if anything 
can be gathered from the pedigrees in question, it is this, that 
the distance between Joshua and Saul is less than would have 
to be inferred from 1 Elings vi. 1. All depends, therefore, upon 
the question whether the Egjrptian chronology — the only one 
with which we can connect the Israelitish — ogives positive induce^ 
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ment to shorten that period. The afiSimatiye answer to this 
question will be vindicated in Note 11. 



II. — See pp. 121 9eq,^ p. 142. 

It is a bold undertaking to decide in favour of one of the 
many systems of Egyptian chronology. So long as all the 
monuments are not yet discovered or their inscriptions deci- 
phered, every system must be regarded as provisional Flavius 
Josephus, Julius Africanus (in Georgius Syncellus) and Euse- 
biuSy who have handed down to us Manetho's figures, on which 
our inquiry chiefly depends, differ from each other in their data 
so greatly that the study of contemporaneous memorials alone 
can lead to certainty. Some of these have but lately been 
explained (by Chabas, Mélanges Egyptologiqius ; by Lauth, Aegyp^ 
tiache TexU aus der Ztü des Pharao Menophthah in Zeits der 
R M, 0, xxl 642—671) or will be elucidated shortly (by Chabas» 
in the Verhandelingen der Kon. Acad, van Wetenschappen, A/d. 
Letterkunde, Deel II.). The opinion advanced here should not 
therefore be considered as definitive. Eor the moment the ques- 
tion is only, what may be regarded as most probable in the 
present state of research. 

Gould the question, under what I^gyptian king and about 
what time the exodus of the Israelites falls, be decided by vote, 
the opinion expressed on p. 121 would have to be accepted 
without the least hesitation. Lepsius (Chronologie der Aegypter, 
I.; comp. Herzog's Meal-Hn^clopadie, L 142 sqq.), Bunsen 
(Aegyptens SteUe in der Weltgeschichte ; comp. JBibelwerk, L pp. 
ccvii sqq.), Brugsch (Hiatoire d'Egypte, L 176 sq.), Duncker 
{Gesch. des Alterthums, I. 294 sqq.), Chabas {Mélanges JSgyptoL 
p. 43, ii. pp. 50 sqq.), Lauth (Lap. 652), Weber (Gesch. d. VoUoes 
Israel, &c., L 63 sq.)» declare for Menephthah and the years 1321 
to 1314 B.C. And Scheuchzer (comp. Zeits. der D. M. G. xiv. 
640 sqq.), how much soever he differs from Lepsius, agrees with 
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him in considering it probable that the Israelites were still 
living in Egypt under Eamses IL Miamun. 

At the same time, doubts, which in any case are worthy of 
consideration, are brought forward against the method pursued 
by these scholars. I refer to J. lieblein, Aegypt Chronologie, 
JBin KrUischer Vtrswck (Ghristiania, 1863). He adopts Mane- 
tho's figures just as they have been handed down by Julius 
AfricanuB, and in the same manner allows himself to be led by 
the figures in arranging the dynasties — next to or under each 
other. This cannot be explained more fully here without too 
great diffuseness. In this way he arrives at the result, that 
Ammenephtes, the third king of the nineteenth dynasty, t.e. 
Menephtha, successor to Bamses Hiamun, reigned from 1114 to 
1094 B.C. — a difference of more than two hundred years from 
the chronology of Lepsius, in consequence of which, of course, 
we can no longer affirm Menephtha's identity with the Pharaoh 
of the exodus. Now it seems to me that there are conclusive 
objections to this result But I need not explain them here, 
for — ^remarkably enough — in fixing the year of the exodus 
lieblein nearly agrees with Lepsius. He places it in the reign 
of king Oros (1355 — 1318 B.C.), Amenhotep on the monuments, 
who could thus be called Amenophis in Josephus; another 
surname of this Oros is Ma-nebra; hence it is that the new 
Sothis-period, which began in 1322 B.a, is called "the era of 
Menophres." (Lepsius and the rest, who place the year 1322 
B.C. in the reign of Menephtha or Menophtha, assume that 
''Menophres" is an error of transcription, to be corrected by 
''Menophtha"). Now I cannot see how Lieblein can foUow 
Lepsius in this chronology, while he hardly allows a single one 
of the arguments upon which the latter founds it to be valid. 
But since it appears that he arrives at the same result as that 
which we defend, further inquiry into this point may be regarded 
as superfluous. 

Let it be here stated in one word that Beinisch {Zwt Chro-' 
ndogie dUr cUten Aegypter in the Zeits. der D. M, 0. xv. 251 — 271) 



^ 
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places the exodus under Amenophis, whom he considera to have 
reigned from 1397 to 1378 B.a His opinioD, therefore, stands 
half vay between the traditional chronology and that of Lepsios. 
Even could this serve as a recommendation, his determination 
of the length of the reigns of the Idngs of the eighteenth aad 
nineteenth dynasties would have to be rejected on account of 
its internal improbabilitj. 

The attempt of Merx (Schenkel, BOyd-Laakon, L 59 sqq.) to 
maintain the ordinaiy chronol<^ deserves a fuller criticism. 
It recommends itself by its simplicity. The fourth year of 
Solomon's reign, according to Merx, is the year 1004 B.C. ; there- 
fore the Old Testament (1 Kings vi 1) places the exodus in 1484 
B.C. Now, to find the Pharaoh of the exodus, be takes this 
course. The Egyptian king Sisak, who took Jerusalem in the 
fifth year of Behohoam (962 Ec.) is given by Manetho as Üie 
first king of the twenty-second dynasty. Starting from this 
year, we must now count back 522 years to reach the exodus. 
If we do this, we actually arrive at a king Amenophis, who was 
preceded by a B&msea. The following are the lengths of the 
reigns of the preceding dynasties : 

Acoording to Eiuebini. Aoooiding to Afrinniu. 

The 21st reigned 130 years. The 21st reigned 130 years. 
The 20th , 178 „ The 20th „ 135 „ 

The 19th „ 194 „ The 19th „ 209 „ 

Together 602 years. T<^ther 474 years.* 

The last king of the eighteenth dynasty is Amenophis III., who 
reigns forty years in Eosebius, and nineteen in Africanus ; his 
predecessor's name is Ramesses. It will be observed that the 
year 522 before the taliing of Jerusalem by Sisak really falls, 
according to Euseliiiis, in the reign of Amenophis, while accoi^ 
to Africanus the ^time year belongs to the reign of one of 
bis predecesf^ors, but rHII borders so closely upon the adminis> 
tiatiou of Amenopiii» tliat we can say that the calculation comes 
* Men RiJikoi i milUkc, uid r«ckoiii 4B1 jttit. 
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out correct; the last king of the eighteenth dynasty is the 
Pharaoh of the exodus. To show Merx's opinion completely, I 
will add here that he fixes (p. 64) Amenophis' reign in 1463 — 
1444 B.c.y and that of his predecessor, Bamses Miamun, in 
1524 — 1463 B.C., while he explains the difierence which thus 
remains between 1 Kings vi. 1 (the exodus in 1484 B.a) and the 
result obtained by him, in this way, that of the twelve genera* 
tioDS which, according to 1 Kings vi. 1, lie between the exodus 
and Solomon (480 » 12 x 40), the generation which left Egypt — 
not all at once, but gradually — ^is the first 

No one will deny these combinations the praise of great 
acnteness. The result gains still more in exactness, if — as, 
unless I be wrong, Merx should have done — ^the first years of 
Sisak's reign be taken into account : if it be assumed that he 
took Jerusalem in his eighth or ninth year, then 1444 B.c. really 
becomes the last year of Amenophis and of the whole of the 
eighteenth dynasty — according to the data of Africanus, which 
are decidedly the most accurate (962 + 8 + 474 = 1444 B.C.). 
But one great difficulty remains, which to my mind is weighty 
enough to lead us to disallow the entire hypothesia When we 
compare together Josephus (c. Apion, I. 15, 26) and the lists of 
the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties in Afri- 
canus and Eusebius, it is perfectly plain, to my thinking, that 
Samses 11. Miamtm — whom Merx also makes the predecessor 
of the Pharaoh under whom the Israelites quitted Egjrpt — belongs 
(not to the eighteenth, but) to the nineteenth dynasty. It is true, 
that in Eusebius the order of succession is as follows : 



XYIIIthDjiiarty: 


[In Africanaa : 


12. Armaïs . . 5 years. 


14. Armesses . . 5 years. 


13. Bamesses . 68 yeara 


15. Bamesses . . 1 year. 


14 Amenophat . 40 years. 


16. Amenophat . 19 years. 


ZlXth dynartj : 




1. Sethoa . . 55 years. 


1. Sethos ... 51 years. 


2. Bampses . . 66 years. 


2. Bapsakes . . 61 years. 


3. Ajnmenephtis 40 years. 


3. Amenephthes 20 years.] 
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Here, then, one could take the Bamesses of the eighteenth 
dynasty for Bamses Miamun. But in Julias A&icanns, aa 
appears &om the parallel list, this possibility does not exist, 
for the said Bamesses, Amenophat's predecessor, only reigns one 
year. Besides, it is obvious that XVIII. 13 and 14, in Enaebius, 
are the same as XIX. 2 and 3, and therefore must probably be 
erased in one place or the other. The same phenomenon occms 
in Josephus (Ic.) — whom both A&icanus and Eusebius follov 
' — and in such a way that we cannot doubt that Bamaea and 
AmmcnephÜiia are in tkeir proper place after Sethos, and not 
before him. Josephus expressly says that Armaïs (XVIIL 12 ; 
in Africanus, Armesses, XVIII. 14) and Sethos are brothers, 
and that the latter, having expelled the former, reigned fifty* 
nine years ; he, Sethos, was succeeded by Bamses, with sixty- 
six years (comp. Fruin, de Maneth Sebenn. pp. 8 sq., 75 sqq.). 
According to the £^yptol<^ts, this conclusion, gathered &om 
the text of our Qreek witnesses, is fully confirmed by the monu- 
ments. 

In addition to this, a csreful examination of MerVs opinion 
shows that it conbradicts itsel£ Ue asserts that 1 Kings vi 1 
is baaed upon a calculation of the interval between the exodoa 
and the building of the temple, reckoned by fferuratüms : 480 is 
12 X 40. But if this be so, we cannot retain the number 480, 
since forty years are too much for one generation. We then 
remain nearer the original tradition in fixing the exodus in 1320, 
than if we place it in 1460 or 1480 B.a 

The preference given above to the opinion of Lepsius and 
others liaa now beiii sufQciently vindicated. With r^ard to 
the city lianises (K.\od. L 11, comp. above, p. 123), I would draw 
öttentiou to the tact that Bmgsch (Lc. i 129, 145, 156 sq.) 
**®"evea tliat he has discovered it as well as Pithom in papyri 

^ the reign of Sethos L, the predecessor of Bamses Miamun. 
«he does not hesitate to connect Exod. i. 11 with Bamses 11,, 

tb '^^ ^^ further takes it for granted that the latter completed 
^'tincatioua 0Ï the north-western border of Egypt, and, in 
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particular, embellished Bamses. — ^A discoveiy by Chabas {Me- 
langes Egypt, pp. 42 — 54; comp. Plejte, La JReligion des Pré^ 
israéliies, pp. 72 — 77, 216 sq.) must also receive attention. As 
scholars believe that the Israelites can be recognized in repre- 
sentations of slaves at work, of the time of Bamses 11. (comp. 
Merx, 1. c. p. 65), so Chabas beUeves that he has read their name 
in papyri of the same time. Not the name of " Israelites" or 
" sons of Israel," however, but " Hebrews" (Ibrim, in the Egyp* 
tian documents Aperiu). Brugsch (Aus dem Orient. II. 39 sqq.) 
reads Apwru, and also recognizes the Hebrews in this word. Per- 
haps it is prudent to await further research with respect to this 
discovery. It is by no means strange that the Egyptians should 
have called the Israelites ''Hebrews;" it is rather remarkable 
that this designation also occurs several times in the narratives 
of the Old Testament concerning the sojourn in Egypt (Gen. 
xL 15, xliii 32; Exod. L 15, 16, 19, ü. 6, 7, iii 18, v. 3, 
vil 16, iz. 1, 13, X. 3). Nor is there any difficulty in the fact 
that the Aperiu also occur on a monument of the reign of 
Bamses Y., who reigned perhaps 60 years after the exodus. If, 
as the Old Testament itself asserts (Exod. xii 38), many persons 
from other tribes attached themselves to the " sons of Israel" 
when the latter left Egypt, it is but natural that as many 
remained behind and continued to be denoted by the name of 
" Hebrews," which, in virtue of its signification, embraces not 
only the Israelites, but all those who had come *' from the other 
side" (of the river Euphrates). 

The wars of Samses III., which we have mentioned pp. 141 
sq., were waged from 1292 — 1281 B.C., according to Bunsen 
(Bibelwerk, L pp. ccxxviii sq.) ; from 1288 — 1277 B.C., according 
to Brugsch (La pp. 183 sqq.) ; from 1273 — 1260 B.a, according 
to M. Duacker (Lc. L 143, 296, 376). This difference in chrono- 
logy between scholars who otherwise follow one system, cannot 
surprise us, for Afrioanus and Eusebius only give the total dura* 
tion of the 20th dynasty, to which Bamses IIL belongs, and not 
the years of the reigns of the separate kings. With regard to 
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the remarkable monuments of this Ramses IIL, Brngsch, La pp. 
183 — 198, is worthy of study. 



Til,— Seep. 126, 71. t- 



It is remarked, and not unjustly, by the defenders of the 
credibility of the accounts of the Pentateuch, that, as £bt as the 
number of the Israelites is concerned, they agree together. To 
the passages mentioned above (pp. 124 sqq.), Nubl xL 21, 
xxxi. 28, can also be added. The question, however, is whether 
this agreement can be regarded as a proof of the accuracy of the 
numbers. Here and there it rather awakens suspicion. Thus, 
€,g.t it is very strange that the enumeration upon which Exod. 
XXXVÜL 26 seq. is based, gives exactly the same result as that 
which, according to Num. L, took place some months later. No 
less singular is it, that during the forty years of the journey in 
the desert^ some of the tribes increase so rapidly, and others 
decrease as rapidly, while the total remains about the same 
(Num. L xxvi.); the statement as to the number of the male 
first-born. Num. iii 43, is also a source of great difficulty. Comp. 
Colenso, L c. I. 84 sqq. But in addition to this, the same 
Pentateuch contains entirely discrepant data concerning the 
number of the Israelites. When in Exod. xxiii 27 — 30 (Deut 
vii. 22) it is said that Jahveh will not drive away the Canaanites 
all at once, '* lest the land become desolate and the beast of the 
field multiply against Israel,'' — when this expulsion must take 
place gradually, " until Israel be increased and take possession 
of the land," — it is impossible that the writer had in contempla- 
tion a people of two-and-a-half millions of souls, which — as we 
shall see more clearly presently — would rather have been much 
too great than too small for Canaan. And when the author of 
Deuteronomy caUs Israel '' the least of all nations" (chap. vii. 7) 
and the tribes which inhabited Canaan '^ greater and mightier 
than the Israelites'' (chap. iv. 38, viL 1, ix. 1, xi 23, comp. 
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viL 17), the same remark applies to his expressions. It is true» 
the Deuteionomist elsewhere boasts of the multitude of the 
Israelites (chap. L 10, x. 22, xxvL 5), but this only makes it 
all the more apparent that he has formed no definite notion^ 
and follows with great freedom now one and then another con- 
ception, according to the end which he has in view. In any 
case the opposition between Exod. xxiii. 27 — 30 and the accounts 
nrhich speak of 600,000 fighting men remains, and therefore the 
Pentateuch does not by any means furnish us with the certainty 
of which we are in search. 

Upon consulting the rest of the historical books of the Old 

Testament, we find in them most conflicting statements side by 

sida We can confine ourselves to a few instances. According 

to Num. xxxiL 21, 27, Deut iii. 18, 19, JosL i 12 seq., the 

whole of the fighting men of Beuben, Gad, and half Manasseh, 

take part in the conquest of Canaan ; their contingent, according 

to Num. XXVL, must have amounted to 110,580 men (according 

to Num. L, rather less, 108,250 men), but according to Josh. 

iv. 12, 13, it amounts to 40,000 men. — ^The army brought into 

the field by the whole of Israel against Benjamin numbers 

400,000 men (Judges xx. 2, 17). Just before, the band of 600 

Danites who took Laish are represented in the same book 

(Judges XVÜL 1, 16, 19, 30) as a considerable portion of the 

tribe of Dan, nay, as the tribe of the Danites; according to 

Num. xxvi. 43, that tribe numbered 64,400 fighting men! — 

Saul assembles 330,000 men from Israel and Judah against the 

Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 8), and 210,000 against the Amalekites 

(1 Sam. XV. 4), yet the army with which he wages war against 

the Philistines is not larger than 3000 men (1 Sam. xiiL 2). — 

The numbering of the people under David results in showing 

that Israel could bring 800,000 men into the field, and Judah 

500,000 (2 Sam. xxiv. 9). The numerical proportion of Israel 

to Judah, which was given so entirely differently in 1 Sam. 

XL 8, XV. 4 (not as 8 to 5, but as 10, nay 20 to 1), surprises us 
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here, besides the enonnons figures. But in addition to this» the 
result of the same numbering in the Chronicler is 1,100,000 
men from Israel, and 470,000 from Judah (1 Chr. xxL 5). Who 
will venture to depend upon such oontradictoiy figures ? Who 
does not recognize in them estimates in round numbers, derived, 
not from authentic records, but from the imagination of the 
writers ? — ^The same uncertainty is found also in the books of 
Kings. By the side of the enormous figures in 1 Kings xii, 21, 
zx. 29, 30, 2 Kings xix. 35, stand the very moderate data in 
1 Kings XX. 15, 2 Kings xiiL 7. — ^The Chronicler usually exceeds 
aU bounds in his numbers (comp. Hk. 0. 1. 323), without how- 
ever always being consistent with himself. While, e,g^ in 1 Chr. 
viL 2 seq., 7, 40, the tribes of Issachar, Benjamin, and Asher, 
furnish respectively 87,000, 59,434, and 26,000 fighting men, 
according to 1 Chr. v. 18 the whole of the warriors of Beuben, 
Gad, and half Manasseh, amount to 44,760 : in the latter passa^ 
reference is made to official censuses under Jotham (767 — 741 
B.C.) and Jeroboam IL (823 — 771 B.C.) ; if ib be thought that on 
these grounds these returns may be regarded as trustworthy, 
then the much higher figures given by the writer elsewhere are 
condemned. This is also true of 1 Chr. xii 37, where the same 
trans-Jordanic tribes send 120,000 combatants to David at 
Hebron. The whole list in 1 Chr. xiL 23 — ^37, although seem- 
ingly accurate and detailed, is unworthy of the least credit : how 
can it be admitted that an army of 340,800 men assembled at 
Hebron ? that Asher can have despatched 40,000, and Judah on 
the other hand 6800 men ? 

A careful study of all such numerical returns as we find in 
the Old Testament, leads to the conclusion that they afford us 
no certainty. They can be divided into two categories. The 
first indttdes the rough calculations, generally in round numbers, 
sprung from the imagination of the narrators ; to these belong, 
among others, Exod. xii. 37 ; Num. xi 21 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, &c. 
In the second must be placed the lists and returns which appear 
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authentic documents, but which nevertheless, as their con-* 
'tents prove, can lay no claim to credibility. They belong to 
the exigencies of the later historiography, which thought it 
necessaiy to adorn itself with the appearance of the greatest 
possible accuracy. Dozy has veiy rightly remarked {Be Israel^ 
ieten te Mekka, pp. 210 sq.), that they can only be judged in the 
same way as the similar statements which we meet with in the 
Pseudo-Wakidi's and the Pseudo-Ibn-Qoteiba. The Chronicler, 
in whom we find most of these lists, stands upon a par with 
them as a historian. But the author of Num. L zxvi. and the 
passages of the same purport also belongs to this second category 
— ^as shall be expressly proved hereafter. 

The positive grounds which plead against the credibility of 
Exod. xii. 37 and the passages last quoted, have already been 
pointed out above (p. 125). We need not enlarge here upon 
the exodus from Egypt, the passage through the Bed Sea and 
the wanderings in the desert : it is obvious enough that these 
facts do not become possible until we considerably reduce the 
number of the Israelites. The partial conquest of Canaan is 
also a real objection to their great number : how could a people 
of firom two to three million souls fight so long for supremacy 
in Canaan? Having once penetrated into the land, it must 
speedily have established itself as the ruling nation. The 
strongest proof to the contrary, however, is derived from the 
size of Canaan. Following in the footsteps of Bosenmüller 
(AUerthumskunde, ii 1, pp. 85 sq., 243 sqq.). Movers, Yon 
Baumer and others assume that the land on this and the other 
side of the Jordan had a superficial area of 465 square miles. 
In another passage in his work (PaMstina, p. 81, oomp. 22) Yon 
Baumer estimates the size of David's kingdom at 500 square 
miles. Let us follow the latter computation, which is decidedly 
exaggerated; let us assume further that Palestine was one of 
the most thickly populated lands and thus had 6000 inhabitants 
to the square mile — then we get no higher than a population 
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of three million souls, among which, be it observed, are also 
included the tribes that lived in Canaan besides the Israelites. 
Even were we willing to assume that Israel united under David 
was so numerous, it would follow that the Israelites who pene- 
trated into Canaan under Joshua formed a much smaller people : 
see above, pp. 136, 146 sq., and Notes IV. and Y. So much 
the more exaggerated do the statements of the Pentateuch 
prove to be, when — in accordance with the natural character of 
Canaan — we imagine David's territory to have been much less 
thickly populated, and therefore the number of his subjects to 
have been much smaller. 

The arguments with which Von Eaumer (l.a pp. 428 11 3) 
endeavours to justify the accuracy of the data connected with 
David's numbering of the people (2 Sam. xziv. 9) deserve no 
serious refutation. Great exaggeration unmistakably prevails 
in the well-known passages of Flavins Josephus concerning the 
population of Gralilee {BeU, Jud. ÜL cap. 3, § 2 ; {2e Vüa sv4t, 
§ 45). 

IV. — Su p. 136, n. J ; ^. 138, ru §, comp. ^. 110, n f ; ^. 111, n. *. 

In the review of the Old Testament accounts relating to 
Caleb, various particulars occur which require explanation or 
proof. This is especially the case with what has been said of 
the Chronicler. This note is intended to supply this want, and 
can at the same time serve to place in a clear light the meaning 
and the origin of the genealogies which we meet with here and 
there in the Old Testament 

L We need only dwell for a moment upon the manner in which 
the Chronicler connects the tribe of Kitnaz with Judah. In 1 Chr. 
iv. 1 he names five sons of Judah, and in verse 21 a sixth, Shelah. 
Now in w. 2 — 20 various persons and families are enumerated, 
which, according to the author, are certainly descended from 
those five sons of Judah, although we are told nothing further 
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of the relation in which they stand to them. Thus Kenaz^ 
also, who appears in v. 13 as the father of Othniel and Seraiah, 
is, in the intention of the author, a descendant of Judah. Yet 
no other Eenaz is meant than the well-known tribe of that 
name, for he is called — as in Judges i. 13, &c. — the father of 
OthnieL Then, after some particulars have been given of 
Seraiah in v. 14, there follows in v. 15 Caleb the son of J&phumuh, 
vihom we already know as a descendant of Eenaz or a Eenizite. 
Of him it is said, " the sons of Caleb were Iru, Elah and Naam, 
and the sons of Elah and Eenaz ;" so at least must the original 
be translated, although the wording is sufficiently strange to 
awaken doubt as to the purity of the reading. The sons of 
Caleb who are named here do not occur anywhere else, except 
that Elah is mentioned in Gen. xxxvL 41, 1 Ghr. i 52, as a 
division of Edom. One might imagine this similarity of name 
between the son of Caleb and an Edomitish tribe to be acci- 
dental, were it not that Eenaz himself, the father of Othniel 
and of Caleb himself, but who appears here (v. 15) as Caleb's 
son, is represented elsewhere as a division of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
11, 15, 42 ; 1 Chr. i. 36, 53). We have already explained 
(pp. 135 sq.) how this must be understood. But then it does 
not surprise us that a tribe or family of Edomites are here made 
descendants of Caleb ; we simply see in this a new proof of the 
fusion and combined growth of the nomads who wandered in the 
south of the territory of Judah and upon Seir. Nor does it seem 
inexplicable to us that the same tribe of Eenaz to which Caleb 
is usually referred, appears here rather as a son of Caleb : this is 
but another way of expressing the idea that Eenaz and Caleb 
are intimately connected. 

II. In chap. ii. of his first book the Chronicler has included 
another independent document relating to the tribe of Judah. 
We will first take into view that which occurs there about 
Caleb. Verse 4 names Pharez and Zerah as sons of Judah; 
the former (v. 5) is the father of Hezron and Hamul ; the sons 
of Hezron are (v. 9) Jerahmeel, Ram, and Chelvhai. First some 

VOL. I. N 
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details are given respecting J2ctm, which we can pass over Iiere 
(vv. 10 — 17). Then comes the turn of Hezron's third son, who 
is not called Chelubai, however, but Caleb (w. 18 — ^20). What 
we are told of him is apparently family histoiy. If^ however, 
we reflect that Caleb's second wife, ^phraih^ bears the same 
name as the district in which Bethlehem was situated, it seems 
very probable that here again combinations of tribes, migrations 
to another part of the common territory of the tribe, &c., are 
described under the form of family histoiy. But we will read 
on. In w. 21 — 24, we find in parenthesis some information 
about other descendants of Hezron, distinct from the three sons 
named in v. 9. It is only now that Jerahmeel, the eldest of the 
three sons, is taken up ; w. 25 — 41 refer to him. Then the 
author reverts to Caleb, whom he further indicates as ''the 
brother of Jerahmeel" (v. 42), and who therefore is not different 
from Caleb in vv. 18 — 20, and Chelubai in v. 9. But obeerve 
that this Caleb is at the same time no other than the well-known 
son of Jephunneh the Kenizite. This is evident, firstly, from 
V. 49, where we read, " and the daughter of Caleb was Achsa ;" 
comp. Judges i. 12 — 15, Josh. xv. 16 — 19; and secondly, from 
V. 42 seq., where the Caleb referred to here is brought into 
most intimate connection with Hebron, which city we know 
already as the inheritance of the son of Jephunneh the Kenizite. 
(Josh. xiv. 13, 14, &C.) If the reader will take the trouble 
to examine the verses just mentioned (42 seq.), he will no 
longer doubt as to what all these accounts mean. The cities 
Ziph, Mareshah, Hebron, Tappuah, Maon, Beth-zur, Madmannah 
and Gibea, are given there as descendants of Caleb ; perhaps the 
rest of the names of descendants are also names of cities or 
villages, but they do not occur elsewhere. What, then, can all 
these genealogies mean, but that the family of Caleb gradually 
spread out from Hebron and peopled all these places, or helped 
to people them, and acquired a principal position in them ? 
Should any one, even after reading Bertheau's excellent demon- 
stration, die Bücher der Chronik, pp. 22 — 24, still doubt this, let 
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him study w. 50 — 55, which furnish still clearer proof that 
here we have no common pedigrees. As sons of Hur — ^whom 
vre already know as a son of Caleb and Ephrath from v. 19 — 
there appear here Shobal (the father of Kirjath-jeanm), Sahna 
(the father of Bethlehem), and Hareph (the father of Beth-gader). 
But it is unnecessary to go further. It is evident that the words 
" father," "son," "wife" and "concubine" are used here quite in 
a metaphorical sense, to render in some measure clear and 
palpable relationships of tribes and families that are frequently 
very intricate. — But then this sheds the desired light upon the 
document which has been preserved to us in 1 Chr. ii The 
author — not the Chronicler, but one of his predecessors — ^takes 
the tribe of Judah as he finds it, and makes the chief families 
descendants of Judah, the progenitor of the tribe. The Jerah- 
meelites, Kenizites and Calebites, in reality of foreign extrac- 
tion and still recognised as such in David's time (comp. above, 
p. 137), had since become entirely fused with the purely Israelitish 
elements, and were no longer distinguishable from them. The 
progenitors of their tribe, Jerahmeel and Caleb, are now, there- 
fore, made great-grandsons of Judah. Historically and chonolo- 
gically this is altogether wrong. But we need only transfer 
ourselves to the writer's standpoint and place in the genealogical 
scheme which was now fixed the reality which he had before 
his eyes, to understand at once how he necessarily conceived 
and represented things as he does in 1 Chr. ii Fortunately^ 
however, the older records, of which we find the remains else- 
where, teach us the historical course of the formation of the 
tribes, so that the statistical survey of the later author cannot 
lead us astray. 

III. As in Gen. xv. 19, so also in Judges i 11 — 15 and 16, 
the Kenües appear alongside of the Kenizites. They deserve 
closer examination, not for this reason alone, but also because 
the accounts relating to them are pre-eminently fitted to make 
clear the very intricate relations between the various nomadic 
tribes. I might properly be content with referring my readers 

n2 
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for informatioii on this subject to Th. Nöldeke, Uéber die Amale- 
kiier und einige andere Nachbarvolker der Israëliten, pp. 19 — 23, 
to whose careful discussion I have nothing essential to add. 
Its chief points I may give here. According to some passages in 
Exodus (chap, ii 15, 16, iiL 1, iv. 19, zviiL 1), Moses, after his 
flight from Egypt, stayed for a time in Midian, and married the 
daughter of the priest in Midian (Baguel or Jethro). In har- 
mony with this, Hobab, the son of Baguel, is called a Midianite 
(Num. X. 29). But in other places the same Hobab is called a 
Kenite (Judges L 16, iv. 11, comp. 17, v. 24). If one statement 
be reconciled with the other, it is in this way, that part of the 
Kenites had attached themselves to the Midianites,- and, in 
speaking loosely, were reckoned among the Midianites. But it 
is more probable that the writers in Exodus and Numbers 
mention Midian erroneously instead of Kaïn ( = the Kenites) ; 
there is no trace anywhere else of such a connection between 
these two nations. The Old Testament rather connects the 
Kenites with Ainalek This happens especially in 1 Sam. zv. 6, 
where we read that Saul, before attacking the Amalekites, 
warned the Kenites, who were among them, in order that they 
might take timely steps to place themselves in safety ; and also 
in Balaam's parables, where the Kenites immediately follow the 
Amalekites (Num. xxiv. 20, 21). Now the Amalekites lived — 
or rather wandered about — ^in the districts south of Judah 
(Num. xiii. 29, xiv. 25, and elsewhere). After the exodus from 
Egypt, they manifested great hostility to Israel (Exod. xviL 
8—16 ; Deut xxv. 17—19 ; 1 Sam. xv. 2, 3)— a hostility which 
still continued in later times, and only ended with the total ruin 
of the Amalekites. 

The Kenites showed a difiTerent disposition. A portion of 
this tribe attached itself to Israel (Num. x. 29 seq. ; Judges 
i. 16, iv. 11) and settled in the territory of the tribe of Judah, 
while a subdivision continued their nomadic life in the north of 
Canaan (Judges, ut supra). If we reflect that those Kenites in 
Judah thus inhabited the same spots which, according to Gen. 
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. 19, they already occupied in the patriarchal times, the 
question arises in our minds, whether they moved to Judaea 
from the Palm-city (Jericho) — as Judges i 16 relates, or whether 
tliey did not rather stay where they were, and help a portion of 
Israel to penetrate into Canaan over the southern border. How- 
ever this may be, ever since the conquest of the country we see 
a part of the Kenites living with the Israelites and on the road 
towards fusion with them. We can also trace out in some mea- 
sure when this fusion took place. Let us first remark that the 
Kenites who remained joined to Amcdek were regarded as friends 
and spared by Saul (1 Sam. xv. 6), but are unfavourably judged 
in Balaam's parables (Num. xxiv. 21, 22), composed about 
750 B.C. : it may be presimied that in the interval their relations 
with Israel had become less friendly. It was quite otherwise 
with the Kenites in the territory of Judah. On the one hand, 
they are still distinguished from Judah in David's time (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 10, where "the south of the Kenites" occurs, besides 
"the south of Judah"), but yet, on the other hand, they are 
regarded by David as friends and future subjects, and therefore 
receive presents from him (1 Sam. xxx. 29). In the document 
relating to the tribe of Judah, of which we have just spoken, 
and in which Caleb and Jerahmeel have already been made 
descendants of Judah, the Kenites are still separated in some 
measure from the rest of the people of Judah: it is said, 
namely, of "the families of the scribes at Jabez," " these are the 
Kenites that are descended from Hemath" (1 Ghr. ii. 55) — as if 
the author would explain either the profession or the eminence 
of those families at Jabez by the mention of the fact that they 
belonged to the tribe that had rendered such important services 
to Israel in olden times. It is also deserving of notice that the 
ancestor of these Kenites is called Hemath, the father of the 
house of Bechcib, In these few words a remarkable fact has been 
handed down to us. In Jeremiah's time the Bechabites distin- 
guished themselves by the fidelity with which they obeyed the 
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command of Jonadab, the progenitor of their tribe, and abstained 
from wine and from agriculture ( Jer. zxxv.). This Jonadab was 
a contempoiaiy of Jehu, and was universaUy known for his zeal 
for the worship of Jahveh (2 Kings x. 15 — 17, 23) ; the vow 
which he made for himself and his descendants to continue the 
nomadic life was connected with this zeal, and tended to ensure 
his race against the temptation to apostacy which agriculture 
brought with it Now it is evident fix>m 1 Chr. ii 55, that this 
Jonadab, the son of Sechab, belonged to the Kenites. Here» 
therefore, we find the remarkable phenomenon, that a family 
which still retained a certain independent existence, and had 
not become entirely fused with Judah, excelled the members of 
that tribe themselves in solicitude for the national worship, and 
could be held up to them as an example by Jeremiah. 



Y,—Sup. 147, fkf. 

My readers can convince themselves of the truth of this 
remark — ^which is abo made by Nöldeke, Lap. 20, n. 2 — by 
considering the following passages of the Old Testament. We 
may expect a priori that none but incidental information will 
be given us concerning the reception of foreign elements into 
the Israelitish nation. The authors had no interest in giving 
prominence to this fact; after the captivity they might, on the 
contraiy, think it advisable to throw a veil over it What they 
tell us, quite in passing, gives us the impression that a firee and 
unobstructed intercourse took place between the Israelites and 
the Canaanitish and other neighbouring tribes, which naturally 
led to intermarriages, of which instances actually exist The 
chief passages are the following. Among the Israelites in the 
desert there is a son of an Egyptian man and an Israelitish 
woman (Lev. xxiv. 10 seq.) ; I do not vouch for the truth of the 
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fact related here (comp. Hk. 0. 1. 155, n. 23), yet the author of 
the law must have imagined that such alliances were not rare in 
those days, and we have no reason for differing from him). In 
the period of the Judges a family removes firom Bethlehem to 
Moab; the sons take Moabitish wives, one of whom, Buth, 
migrates to Canaan and marries an Israelite (comp. the book of 
Iluth, which, in my opinion, is founded upon history ; 1 Sam. 
xxii. 3, 4, also, contains a trace of connections between David's 
family and the Moabites). At Saul's court we find Doeg the 
Sdomite as a royal officer (1 Sam. xxi. 7). Amasa, Absalom's 
general, is the son of Jethra the Ishmaelite and Abigail the 
sister of Joab's mother (2 Sam. zvii. 25, to be corrected by 
1 Chr. ii 17). Ittai the Gittite, i.e, the native of the Philistine 
city of Gkth, lives at David's court ; he is held in high estima- 
tion and commands part of David's army (2 Sam. xv. 19 — ^22, 
xviii 2, 5, 12). To David's gibborim or heroes belong Ahime- 
lech the Hittite (1 Sam. xxvi 6) ; Zelek the Ammonite (2 Sam. 
XYiii. 37 ; 1 Chr. xi. 39) ; Uriah the Hittite (2 Sam. xxiiL 39 ; 

1 Chr. xi 41, and elsewhere) ; and Ithmah the Moabite (1 Chr. 
xi 46). To this number perhaps Igal of Zobah (2 Sam. xxiii 
36 ; but in 1 Chr. xi. 38 the text runs differently) and Mibhar 
the son of Haggeri, i.e. of a Hagarene (1 Chr. xi 38 ; but see 

2 Sam. xxiii 36) must also be added. There are weighty argu- 
ments (comp. Ewald, Oesch, d. V. /. I. 352 sqq. 3« Ausg.) in 
favour of the opinion that the royal body-guard, the Crethi 
and Plethi (2 Sam. viii 18 and elsewhere), was composed of 
foreigners. 



YL—See p. 156, n. ♦. 

In the Godg. Bijdragen for 1856, pp. 19—23, Prof. Hoekstra 
advances an opinion as to the length of Saul's reign which is 
every way worthy of consideration and seems to me to be quite 
correct. It amounts to this. David's reign at Hebron lasted 
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(2 Sam. ii. 11, v. 5 ; 1 Kings ii. 11} seven and a half years. It 
began after SauFs death and ended after the murder of his son 
and successor Ishbosheth (2 Sam ii 4> v. 1). Ishbosheth's reign 
must therefore also have lasted seven and a half years. But 
in 2 Sam. ii 10 we read, " Ishbosheth Saul's son was forty years 
old when he began to reign over Israel and he reigned two 
years;'' for so it must be translated, and not, and he reigned the 
second year, as it stands in the States-translation.* How is this 
to be explained? In no other way surely than by supposing 
that the seven and a half years of David's reign at Hebron are 
obtained by adding to the two years during which he really 
lived there as king, the five and a half years which must have 
elapsed between his anointing by Samuel (1 Sam. xvi) and Saul's 
death (1 Sam. xxxi.). During these five and a half years David 
was the king dejure, although Saul continued to reign defado. 
From the moment that Jahveh had rejected Saul (1 Sam. xv. 
26, 28) and "had given the kingdom to another, that was better 
than he" (2 Sam. xv. 28), from this moment that other, David, 
in the judgment of the theocratic historian, was to be regarded 
as the reigning sovereign. This conclusion, deduced from 2 Sam. 
ii 10, 11, is confirmed in a manner that is truly surprising by 
1 Sam. xiii. 1. The ordinary rendering of this passage Q* Saul 
reigned one year, and when he had reigned two years over 
Israel") is grammatically untenable. We should read, ''Saul 
was . . . years old when he began to reign, and he reigned two 
years over Israel." The author has either omitted to fill in the 
figures denoting Saul's age, or they have been dropped through 
the carelessness of one of the copyists. But it stands, quite 
unequivocally, that his reign lasted two years. Now this would 
certainly be incredible — let the reader think of Saul's wars 
(1 Sam. xiv. 47, 48) and his struggle with David — ^had it to be 
interpreted as referring to his actual reign. But it ceases to be 
surprising when we think of his lawful reign, which — according 

* [Note hy rra9u2ator.— Tbe EDgliali AaUiorix«d Venion, howoTer, has: "ud 
reigned two yean."] 
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to the historian — came to an end when David was anointed. 
Five years and a half elapsed between this time and Saul's death 
(see above), so that in reality hej sisj^ed seven and a half jears. LêJi 
Usually a longer reign is conjecturally ascribed to him, but 
there is not a single obstacle to the conclusion to wbich we are 
led by 1 Sam. xiii. 1. So much is certain, that Jonathan had 
already reached the age of manhood when his father began to 
reign (1 Sam. xiv.), and that shortly after this Saul's daughters, 
Merab and Michal, were marriageable (1 Sam. xviii. 17 seq.). 
If he had reached the age of fifty at the time of his elevation to 
the throne, his son Ishbosheth can have been forty (or about 
forty) seven and a half years afterwards (2 Sam. ii 10). 

So far as I can see, there is but one difficulty in the way of 
this entire view: the repeated mention of Hebron as David's 
residence during the seven and a half years (2 Sam. ii. 11, v. 5). 
But let it be considered that the five and a half years which 
elapsed between Saul's rejection and his death, could not be 
fitted in to any other period of David's rule than his reign over 
Judah. It is possible, also, that the compiler of the books of 
Samuel, with whom 2 Sam. ii 11, v. 5, originated, assumed an 
cLctual reign of seven and a half years, although the older accounts 
adopted by him prove that this period must he curtailed. — The 
^ long war" mentioned by 2 Sam. iii 1 is no difficulty. A civil 
war of two years' duration is quite long enough. 



Yll.—Su p, 157, n. • 



This temporary union of Judah with Israel must (comp. Bh 
0, 1. 254) be inferred from 2 Kings ziv. 8 seq., xv. 1, 8. Amaziah 
becomes king of Judah in 838 B.C., and reigns, according to 
2 Kings xiv. 2, 29 years, therefore till 809 B.c. In this year, 
thus, his son Uzziah (or Azariah) must have ascended the throne. 
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Now (2 Kings xiv. 1) the first year of Amaziah was «the second 
year of Joash, king of Israel ; thus the latter b^an to reign in 
839 B.a, and, since he was king for 16 years (2 Kings xiii 10), 
he must have died and have been succeeded by his son Jeroboam 
XL in 823 B.G. The year 808 B.C., in which, as we have already 
seen, Uzziah became king, was therefore the 15th of the reign of 
Jeroboam IL But what we read in 2 Kings xv. 1, that Uzziah 
began to reign in Jeroboam's 27th year, is at variance with this. 
Whence does this difference arise ? We might attribute it to 
an error of transcription, were it not that 2 Kings xiv. 8 seq. 
led us to another solution. It is there related that Amaziah 
waged war against Joash of Israel, and suffered such a defeat at 
Beth-shemesh, that he himself feU into the hands of the victor, 
and the latter was able to enter Jerusalem in triumph. It is 
not added that Amaziah continued to reign after this defeat. 
On the contrary, we read in 2 Kings xiv. 17, ''And Amaziah 
lived after the death of Joash, king of Israel, 15 years." We 
naturally bring this into connection with the chronological diver- 
gence which we observed just now in 2 Kings xv. 1. If we 
assume that the battle at Beth-ahemesh was fought in 827 Bia — 
it may have been a year or two before or after, but this does 
not affect the main point — ^then Joash must fix>m this time have 
reigned over Judah also, and must have bequeathed the united 
kingdoms to his son Jeroboam IL in 823 B.c. Amaziah lived 
till 808 B.C., and thus the historian looks upon him as king down 
to that year; he therefore fixes his reign at 29 years. From 
808 B.C., Uzziah is the lawful king for 52 years (2 Kings xv. 2). 
But in reality he begins to reign in Jeroboam's 27th year, ie. 
in 797 B.C. It will be observed by the reader that in this way 
the conflicting statements are brought into harmony with each 
other without any violenca Other proofs, which can be studied 
in Hk. 0. 1. 254, and in the dissertation by O. Wolff which is 
mentioned there, also support the result thus obtained. When 
this scholar published his investigations, he was not acquainted 
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with Hoekstra's hypothesis, of which we have spoken in Note 
VI. The supposition that the Hebrew historians have attributed 
the years which the king de facto reigned, to the king dejure, has 
therefore forced itself both upon Hoekstra and Wolff, and this 
in studying different periods of Israelitish history : it derives so 
much the higher probability from this coincidence. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

The IsRAXunsH Prophets before and during the Eighth 

Century b.o. 

''The high placea of Isaac shall be desolate, and the sancta- 
aries of Israel shall be laid waste, and I, Jahveh, will rise against 
the house of Jeroboam with the sword." Sos prophesied Amos 
about the year 790 B.C., speaking to the Israelites assembled at 
Beth-eL His bold language did not remain unnoticed. In fact, 
" Amaziah, the priest of Beth-el, sent to Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
saying, ' Amos conspireth against thee in the midst of the house 
of Israel ; the land is not able to bear all his words ; for thus 
hath Amos said, Jeroboam shall die by the sword, and Israel 
shall surely be led away captive out of their own land.' And 
Amaziah said unto Amos, ' thou seer, go, flee thee away into 
the land of Judah, and there eat bread ; there mayest thou pro- 
phesy ! But at Beth-el shalt thou prophesy no more, for this is 
a king's sanctuary and a national templa' Then answered Amos 
and said, ' I am no prophet, neither a prophet's son, for I am a 
herdsman, and gather wild figs. Yet Jahveh took me from 
behind the flock, and Jahveh said unto me^ Go, prophesy unto 
my people Israel !'".... 

This is a scene from the period when Hebrew prophecy flou- 
rished, sketched probably by the very man who played the 
principal part in it.* The origin of this narrative and the various 
particulars which appear in it, render it eminently adapted to 
serve us as a text for the examination to which we now pass. 
We wish, namely, to become more intimately acquainted with 
the Israelitish prophets. We have already pointed out the 
grounds of this desircf And now we have simply to follow the 

* Am. TÜ. 10 — 15. t Above, p. 159. 
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hints which Amos gives in his narrative, to gain a tolerably com- 
plete view of their work in Hebrew society. 

The prophet comes forward among the Israelites as a servant 
and envoy of Jahveh, but — he is no priest or temple minister. 
It is important to mark this, because out of Israel, in Egypt and 
in Greece, for instance, '' the prophet" belongs to the officers of 
the temple — ^a first proof that we must not aUow ourselves to be 
misled by the name by which we are accustomed to designate 
Israel's seers, and identify them with the men who are so called 
among other nations. Amos the prophet stands opposed to 
Amaziah the priest of the national sanctuary at Beth-el, dedi- 
cated to Jahveh. We notice the same relation elsewhere. It 
is true that some of the prophets of Jahveh were sprung from 
the priestly tribe of Levi, but this their origin did not confer on 
them their prophetic character. It is even far from unusual for 
them to address their exhortations and reproaches to the priests, 
as well as to the people. With regard to the sacrifices and the 
festivals in honour of Jahveh they have their peculiar ideas,* 
which clearly prove that they have not to live by the altar, and 
which, moreover, render very comprehensible a certain antago- 
nism between them and the priesta Amos himself places the 
prophets upon a level with the Nazarites-f- — of whom more 
shortly — ^whilst according to Jeremiah:^ ^^^ Ezekiel§ they form 
a third class in addition to the priests and the wise men (or 
elders). 

The account given by Amos, too, shows that this was actually 
the usual conception among the Israelites. Amaziah the priest 
advises him to go and practise his profession in his native 
country : " Flee to Judah and there eat bread." To which he 
retorts, " I am no prophet, neither a prophet's son," but directly 
summoned by Jahveh and charged with my present task. But 
this altercation requires further explanation in more than one 
particular. What induced the priest to treat Amos in this 

* AboTe, p. 56 seq. t Amos ii. 11, 12. 

X Jer. XTiil 18. § Bsek. m 26. 
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manneT? How could the latter deny that he was a prophet, 
and yet come forward as a prophet ? What does he mean by 
" prophet's son" ? We shall seek for an answer to each of these 
questions. 

First of all, let ns attend to the names by which the prophets 
are designated here and elsewhere in the Old Testament We 
cannot, it is true, entertain very great expectations as to the 
result which this investigation wül yield. Official names and 
titles usually remain in use long after the profession or the rank 
which they indicate has lost its original character ; they give us 
thus but an imperfect idea of the sphere of action which they 
are supposed to describe. Yet if we keep this in view, we shall 
not incur the danger of falling into error, and there will still 
remain the chance that the customary form of speech may 
throw some light upon our subject The most common appella- 
tion, then, rendered in our translation by the Greek word 
"prophet," is woW, really one inspired by the deity.* What 
deity, is left uncertain: the Old Testament itself mentions 
prophets, not only of Jahveh, but also of Baal and of Ashera.f 
The person seized and fired by the deity falls into an ecstasy, 
either into so strong a transport that he entirely loses command 
over, himself, utters sounds without clear consciousness, nay, 
actually reaqmbles a madman ;| or else into an excited frame of 
mind, in which he expresses with emphasis and animation that 
which the deity testifies to him inwardly. Such operations of 
Jahveh are ascribed tn \\\n tpirit or breath (ruach), so that the nabi 
who experiences them can also be called a. m^p , Qf Wt lil?1^^6 
The names of seer (roêh) and beholder (chozêh), which are assigned 
to him, might also be connected with that mental transport with 
which he is from time to time seized. One of the phenomena 
of the ecstasy is the vision, which we shall presently describe 

* Comp. tbe note at the end of this Chapter, 
t 1 Kings xriii. 19 ; 2 Kings x. 19 ; Jer. ii. 8. 
t 1 Sam. six. 24 ; 2 Kin^i iz. 11 ; Jer. xxiz. 26. 
§ Hos. ix. 7. 
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more fully. Is the prophet perchance called a " seer," because 
these visions are accorded to him ? Many are of this opinion, and 
in recommendation of it they appeal to the use which Amaziah 
makes of that title against Amos : what can be more suitable 
in his mouth than a name which would about correspond with 
our " dreamer '' ? It is true that the priest at Beth-el can really 
have nsed the word in that less favourable sense. But origin- 
ally, as we shall soon perceive, it had another meaning. 

First of all, we must have recourse to history, in order to 
explain the phenomena which have just been brought to view. 
We have seen that the word "Tia&i" indicates some one who 
is in a certain condition, in that state of mental transport of 
which his appearance, his gestures, and his speech furnish proofs. 
But how then is it possible that this '' nabi" has become the 
title of an office or profession ? The ecstasy is surely, from its 
very nature, something entirely personal? It is self-evident 
that this difficulty can be solved only by history. We will 
therefore consult it. 

The rig s ^^ Pn>phyiLf'^)]!* in the time of. Samuel. This 
assertion will certainly sound strange to many. What, will 
be asked, did it not exist long before this? Was not Moses 
a prophet, and had he not at least a few successors during 
the period of the Judges ? Let us well understand each other. 
Moses is undoubtedly called a prophet of Jahveh,* and is 
already regarded by the prophets of the eighth century B.c. as 
one of their predecessors.f But to the question whether he 
possessed the peculiar enthusiasm which must be regarded as 
the proper characteristic of the "nabi," a record of the same 
period gives a negative answer,} and the Pentateuch in general 
never represents him as appearing in prophetic ecstasy. We 
can thus affirm, agreeably to the spirit of those accounts, that 
Moses was an envoy and interpreter of Jahveh, but that he was 
not a "nabL" The seventy elders upon whom the spirit of 

* Beat. zTiii. 15, 18, xxxir. 10—12, &c. t Eos. xü. 18. 

X Nam. xU. 6—8. 
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Jahveh descends in the desert,* could not be adduced as proof 
of the existence of a prophetic class in Mosaic times, unless we 
had better guarantees for the narrative in which they appear. 
Deborah also is called a prophetess^f but that which we read 
of her merely proves that she exercised great moral influence 
over her tribe, was consulted in difficult legal cases, and excelled 
as a poetess.} One moro prophet appears in the narratives of 
the period of the Judges,§ but he is not a historical personage, 
and is only brought upon the stage by the historian — ^like the 
angel of Jahveh, which appears elsewhere|| — in order to place 
events in their true light Wero it, however, considered neces- 
sary to judge differently of the individuals of whom we have 
hitherto spoken, this much is certain, that they stood alone; 
before Samuel's time thero was no prophetic order, nor even a 
large number or a regular succession of prophets. Nay, although 
a ''man of God" appears in the narratives of Samuel's youth,ir 
and Samuel himself is called a prophet,"** it is evident from 
other, moro trustworthy, communications that at that time this 
name was not yet in use. In a remarkable note preserved in 
1 Samuel, we are informed thabLtbojse who were .afiiecsEards 
^called "prophets'* were previously, that is, still in Samuel's 
time, addressed as '' seers." ff In conformity with this, Saul 
asks of the inhabitants of Bamah, "Is the seer (roêh) here ?"^ 
If, now, we reflect that Saul and his servant wished to obtain 
from "the seer" information as to the she -asses which they 
were busy seeking, and were troubled because they were un- 
able to offer him a present ;§§ if, further, we may assume that 
Samuel was certainly not the least among the men who were 
then called "seers," so that at all events we do no injustice 
in judging of them by that which we are told about him — we 

♦ Num. xL 16, 17, 24 seq. t Judges iv. 14. 

X Jadgei !▼. 5 seq., ▼. § Judges tL 8 — 10. 

II Judges ii. 1^5, ▼!. 11 seq., xiii. 8 seq. IT 1 Sam. ii. 27. 

♦• 1 Sam. iT. 1»— 21. tt 1 Sam. ix. 9. 

tt 1 Sam. ix. 11. §§1 Sam. ix. 6 seq. 
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arrive at the conclusion, that the Tsraelitish '^ seers/' daring the 
period of the Judges, did not rank much higher than the sooth- 
sayers among other nations of antiqui^. Wherever the latter 
appear in the Old Testament,* they are sharply distinguished 
from the prophets of Jahveh, certainly with justice. But the 
contrast which in later times was and could be drawn, by no 
means proves that previously the resemblance was not very 
great When the men who were afterwards called both prophets 
and seers as yet bore exclusively the name of seers, they were 
honoured and consulted — not, as was afterwards the case, on 
account of their zeal for the worship of Jahveh, but— on account 
of the knowledge of hidden things which was ascribed to them ; 
and we do not hesitate to connect their name with this fact: 
they were called "seers" because they were believed to "see," 
or to " discern,'' more than the rest of mankind. In the same 
manner, in still later times, the soothsayers were called ''those 
who know." f 

But if Samuel also is to be classed with the seers, with what 
right do we affirm that prophecy arose in his time ? We have 
^ready remarked that towards Jjie . end of the period of the 
Judges, interest in the worship of Jahveh must have increased 
ina striking manner | — ^possibly under the influence of political 
circumstancesTwhTcK'were then very depressing. It is certainly 
not by accident that it is just in the narratives which relate to 
that time that we meet with two instances of the vow of the 
Kazarites, as it is called, by which the Israelite dedicated him- 
self, or the parents their son, for the whole of his life to the 
service of Jahveh, the person so dedicated being bound to let the 
hair of his head grow, and to abstain from wine and spirituous 
drinka§ Nor, if Amos connects the prophets with the Naza- 
rites,!! ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^7 accident that in the history of Samuel's life 

* D«nt xriii 10 wtq, And elMwhere. 

t Hebr. fidoni (Ler. zix. 81, zx. 27 ; D«ai. ztüL 1). 

X Above, pp. 161 iq. 

I Judges zni. 4, 5, 18, 14; 1 Sam. i. 11 aeq. || Am. ii 11, 12. 
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an associalion or company of propheta is mentioned for the first 
time ? It was established in the neighbourhood of Bamab. That 
which we are told concerning it gives ns the impression that the 
^HMTf^nrfi of. ecstasy were indigenous there» were awakened or 
fio^tered by music, and were r eaduy com municated to others who 
came in contact with them.* It is, indeed, not quite certain, 
but still veiy probable» that this association — ^perhaps one of 
many — ^had just been formed at that time ; that therefore, in 
other words, the ecstatic condition had just then arisen among 
the worshippers of Jahveh, had by degrees communicated itself 
to a laiger number of them, and had led to combinations of the 
enthusiasts, and to exercises which 'kept up or revived their 
enthusiasm. We are surely not mistaken in believing that 
Samuel directed that religious movement from the beginning, 
and that the prophets had him in view when they chose Bamah, 
where he lived, as the place in the vicinity of which they should 
establish themselves. So much is certain, that Samuel stayed 
among them from time to time to an advanced agaf In this 
way, Samuel's was the ruling mind in the association at Bamah, 
and perhaps also in others which arose elsewhere ; the enthu- 
siasm, which, left to itself, might easily have run to all sorts of 
extremes, was confined within certain limits, and made subser- 
vient to the maintenance of Jahvism ; the " seer," accustomed 
to practical work, the statesman, who was awake to the great 
interests of the nation, laid his hand as it were upon the new- 
bom enthusiasm, in order to make it co-operate towards the 
attainment of the object at which he was aiming. In short, 
prophecy, by placing itself imder Samuel's guidance, surmounted 
more easily the dangers to which it was exposed, especially in 
the period of its early growth, and, after having entered upon 
the inheritance of the seers, began a practical career, in which it 
was to carry off many a laurel. 

Men such as Nathan and Grad, who attached themselves to 

♦ 1 Sam. X. 5, 6, 10—12, xix. 19-24. t 1 Swn. xix. 18 seq. 
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David, and were influential during his reign, were perhaps edu- 
cated in one of the prophetic schools — as it is the custom, how- 
ever inexactly, to call those associations of prophets. With the 
people these associations found great favour : springing from the 
spirit and the wants of the times, they were constantly admitting 
new members» and continued to exist after Samuel had disap- 
peared from the stage of history. It is true that 150 years elapse 
before the prophetic schools are again mentioned. In the reign 
of Joram, the son of Ahab, and in those of his successors (of the 
house of Jehu ?), we find them at Bethel, Jericho, and Gilgal.* 
They are intimately connected with Elijah and Elisha, who are 
revered as "fathers" by the sons of the prophets, and make use 
of their assistance to carry out their plans zf thus they answered 
to the name of "prophetic schools** more than they did formerly. 
Are we to assume that in the interval regarding which the his- 
torical books are silent^ the associations referred to first become 
extinct, and are afterwards restored, by Elijah for instance ? We 
have no right to do this. As early as the reign of Ahab, mention 
is made of prophets in large numbers ; they evidently live in 
one place ; and, in a few instances, sons of prophets also appear.} 
There is absolutely nothing to show that Elijah brought all those 
prophets together. They appear rather as an order or corporation 
long since recognized, which ought to be consulted by, for ex- 
ample, the king upon undertaking a campaign.§ The silence of 
the historical books with regard to the continued existence of 
the prophetic associations is therefore purely accidental. Even 
after the time of Elisha they are not mentioned, and yet they 
still existed in the reign of Jeroboam II., as is evident from the 
words of Amos, " I am no prophet, neither a prophet's son," that 
is, I do not belong to the prophetic order, and have not been 

* 2 Kui0i ii. 8, 5, ir. 88, oomp. yi. 1. 

t Comp. 2 Kings ii 12, ir. 88, ix. 1. 

t 1 Kings xTiii 18, zz. 18, 85 seq., xxii. 6 seq. 

§• 1 Kings ixii 6 seq. 
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formed in a prophetic school It is quite nncertain whether 
they still continued to exist after the time of Amos. Nor do 
we know whether their constitution in Judaea was the same as 
in the kingdopi of the ten tribes : the only thing certain is, that 
there also in earlier and later times were many prophets who 
undoubtedly associated themselves together in some way or 
other. 

But the words of Amos which we have just quoted give ns a 
right to draw other conclusions besides these. In connectioii 
with the warning of Amaziah, to which it is a rejoinder, it teaches 
us that the prophets and their associations were not reg^ed 
in a favourable light at that time, the beginning of the eighth 
century b.g. Amos does not consider it an honour Jto be taken 
for a prophet, and Amaziah clearly intimates that the se^gjoadd 
a livelihood of tii^r prophetic gift. This can hardly astonish 
us. The supposition that the prophetic order, like any other, 
contained members of greater and less excellence, is one which 
sipeaks for itself. But here this was more serious than it would 
have been in. other cases. Nothing was more easy and at the 
same time more innocent than to assimie the ^ntwf^rd flij^.:^ 
the prophet^ the mantle of hair.* But this was not sufficient : 
zeal for the service of JsJbiveh, enthusiasm and higher inspiration, 
were indispensabla These, however, are not hereditary gifts, 
and as they could be found out of the prophetic schools, so there 
must constantly have been some among the prophets' sons to 
whom they were actually unknown. Nevertheless, it was con- 
sidered that all ought to possess them, and men were thus 
tempted to supply the place of natural inspiration with artificial 
excitement, and to counterfeit the enthusiasm which they did 
not feeL The inward call, at the least, was indispensable to the 
prophet ; the fact of joining the prophetic association presup- 
posed, but did not guarantee this ; and therefore of necessity the 

* Zecb. xill 4; oomp. 2 Kings L 8, ü. 8, 18; Matt. UL 4. 
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association gradually degenerated If, nevertheless, prophecy 
really attained its acme after that degeneration had begun, it 
was 1)ecau8e it continually recruited itself from the same source 
from which the prophetic associations had once sprung — ^from 
the enthusiasm which arose, without artificial excitement^ among 
the people themselves, as the fruit of their religion. "From 
behind the flock" Jahveh took a man like Amos, and thus there 
were constantly such men as he, who, without any designed 
preparation, came forward as envoys of Jahveh, because they 
had heard his summons in their hearts. The men whom Jahveh 
** awakened '^ to testify of him sprang from the himibler, but also 
from the most distinguished classes of society. 

But this does not yet entirely explain the answer of Amos 
to the priest at Beth-eL It would in itself be quite con- 
ceivable that there was no difTerence between the shepherd 
from Tekoa and the rest of the prophets, other than a difference 
in zeal and true inspiration. We may even go fuither and 
say, that those who were regarded as envoys of one and the 
same god must a priori be assumed to have had the same 
ideas and aims. But we know already that this conformity did 
not exist. Bather did we find, in investigating the religion of 
the eighth century B.C., that Amos and those of like mind with 
him stood opposed to the great majority of those who in their 
time were called prophets and took pleasure in that name.* 
Furnished with this knowledge, we now without diflBculty dis- 
cover in the answer made by Amos the traces of this far more 
profound difference. But the more earnestly, then, do we put 
the question, whence comes this discord and division among the 
prophets of Jahveh ? How is it that some of them diverge from 
the rest so much that they can scarcely bear to have the common 
title of " prophet" applied to them ? 

Once more it is history which gives us the answer. In the 
course of time prophecy underwent important modifications, 
but to the last and most important Amos and those of his views 

* Comp. aboTe, pp. 82 seq. 
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contributed, and the rest of the prophets not at alL I will here 
briefly justify this assertion ; we shall revert to it elsewhere in 
connection with another subject 

As is well known, the relations existing between Saul and 
Samuel were of an unfiriendly character. The prophets natu- 
rally followed their leader and guide : David found an asylum 
among them for a short time, when he fled before SauL* The 
result of the course adopted by Saul was, that as long as he 
reigned the prophets remained among the opposition. But when 
David had ascended the throne, things altered He was favour- 
ably disposed towards them. One of them. Gad, bears the title 
of *the king's seer;" f another, Nathan, is chai^ged with the 
education of Solomon.} No doubt some danger was connected 
with these friendly relations : was it not to be feared that the 
prophets might lose their independent judgment, and, instead of 
the organs of Jahveb's spirit, become mere instruments of the 
king? On more than one occasion, however, this fear was 
proved to be unfounded. It is true that Gad and Nathan seem 
to have remained faithful to David when a great portion of his 
subjects deserted him.§ But when he had offended in the matter 
of Bath-sheba, Uriah's wife, it was Nathan who reproached 
him with his sin and announced Jahveh's judgments. || Nor was 
Gad afraid openly to condemn the numbering of the people 
ordered by David. V The prophets thus proved that they were 
inspired with disinterested zeal for Jahveh, and that their 
enthusiasm flowed from a pure source. 

Moreover, the temptation to which they were exposed was 
but of short duration. The policy followed by Solomon** must 
have met with their disapproval, and it was not their nature to 
remain passive under it. The revolt of the ten tribes from the 

* 1 Sam. xix. IS seq. 

t 2 Sam. zzir. 11 ; 1 Chr. xzi. 9, eomp. zxr. 5 ; 2 Ghr. xxxr. 15. 

X Gomp. 2 Sam. xii. 25, and Thenius, dU Büeher SamueU, pp. 199 aq. 

§ Oomp. 1 Kiugs i. 10 Beq. || 2 Sam. xii. 

% 2 Sam. xxi?. ** Comp. above, pp. 154 sq. 
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royal house of David was undoubtedly countenanced by the 
prophets, especially by those of Ephraim : one of them, Ahijah 
of Shiloh, foretold to Jeroboam his elevation to the throne,* and 
by so doing brought to full maturity the plan which was already 
prepared in his thoughts. Even the prophets in Judah recog- 
nized the revolt of the ten tribes as just, if, at least, Shemaiah 
the man of Grod, who dissuaded Behoboam from any attempt to 
restore the kingdom of his father,-|* expressed the opinion of 
them alL 

So the two sister kingdoms now stood side by side. In both 
of them the prophets continued their labours, but not in the 
same manner. They were less numerous, apparently, in the 
southern kingdom than in the northern. In the former, more- 
over, the house of David remained in undisputed possession of 
the throne, and therefore no other power in the state could exalt 
itself to the detriment of the king. So the prophetic order, at 
least as a political power, continued to be insignificant. In the 
only revolution which occurred in Judsea, at the restoration of 
Joash to the throne of his fathers, of which Athaliah had robbed 
him, the prophets take no part : it is set on foot by Jehoiada 
the priest :[ In the kingdom of Ephraim it was altogether 
different : there we see the prophets exercise on political ground 
an influence of the greatest consequence, which can only be 
explained by the supposition that they had the people on their 
side and worked in accordance with popular opinion. 

It was not an unreasonable desire on the part of the prophets 
of Ephraim, that the king, who had them to thank for his eleva- 
tion, should rule in their spirit But they found themselves 
disappointed in this expectation. Even Ahijah had to set his 
face against Jeroboam's policy, and announced to him that the 
throne would not be hereditary in his family.§ Baasha heard 
the same prediction firom Jehu the son of Hanani,|| and Ahab 

* 1 Kings zi 29—40. t 1 Kings ziL 22—24. 

% 2 Kings zi. § 1 Kings ziv. 1 seq. 

11 1 Kina x?L 1—4. 
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from the mouth of Elijah.* So Jehu the son of Nimshi, at 
Elisha's command, is anointed king by one of the sons of the 
prophets,f and is afterward praised, by one whose name is not 
given, for the zeal with which he has executed the judgment 
pronounced upon the house of Omri.:]: In shorty during the 
first centujy of the kingdom ^ B|^hwijTuX978:7:884_B.cj^^e 
«£nd^the prophets in continual opp osifcioii to tha government. 
If they did not invite, they ^^^^\\v^^ juad .authorized the 
constantly recurring changes of dynasty, with the scenes of 
murder which accompanied them. The' people, instead of sup- 
porting them in that struggle against the government^ would 
undoubtedly have thwarted and repressed their turbulent inter- 
ference, if their own views had not essentially agreed with 
those of the prophets. It is true that according to the books of 
Kings they contended indefatigably against j;>Qp.ular ideas § — 
for example, against the bull-worship introduced by Jeroboam. 
But we should never discover this from the acts of the kings 
who were placed upon the throne through their influence. Would 
a man like Jehu have maintained bull*worshipi if Elisha^and 
his school had unreservedly condemned it^ as Amos and Hosea 
did a century later ? It is, at the least, much more probable 
that the prophets of the tenth century B.C., while they zealously 
opposed the adoration of other gods along with Jahveh, and 
combated the worship of Ba6d« for instance, with all their might, 
were addicted to the same form of Jabvisia.:a:hich was approved 
by the large majority of the people. 

We now understand better than we did before Amaziah's 
message to king Jeroboam IL: "Amos conspireth again^ thee 
in the midst of the house of Israel" The proceedings of his 
predecessors in the kingdom of the ten tribes, in truth, afforded 
readuy available grounds for such an accusation. But it was a 
false charge which was now brought against Amos. YTlien we 

* 1 Kin^B xzi. 21—24. f 2 Kings iz. 1 seq. 

X 2 Kings X. 30. 

§ See the passages quoted in notes § and || on p. 199, and note * on this page. 
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compare him and Hosea, and the rest of the prophets of the 

eighth century b.g. whose writings we possess, with EUjah and 

Slislia» we have no difficulty in discovering a great differenca 

There is no evidence of the former having set on foot, or in any 

^w^ay suppitted^ attempts at political revolution. It is true, they 

have no respect for the reigning sovereigns and their courtiers ; 

it is true, they lash their errors, of whatever kind they may be, 

without mercy ; but they do this as preachers of repentance, not 

as popular leaders ; they do not spare princes, for they spare 

nobody. Their object is evidently not to substitute one king for 

anotheiv but to convert both prince and people. Therefore the 

only weapon of which they make use in tke ijtruggle against the 

popular sins is the living word. Thus they are, apparently, 

much less powerful than their predecessors had been. Their 

predictions are no longer respected by many as law, and carried 

into execution as quickly as possible. Their preaching leads to 

no practical and striking results. It is plain that they are no 

longer the oigans of the public sentiment^ and are therefore no 

longer supported by a large portion of the people : they stand 

almost alone at their post. 

Whence does this great distinction arise? It cannot be 
accounted for by altered circumstances, but simply and solely 
by the inner development of prophecy. Not that all the prophets 
advocate a higher and purer conception of religion than their 
predecessora On the contrary, most of them still agree with a 
considerable portion of the people, and therefore find themselves 
surrounded and encouraged by a large party, as their prede- 
cessors did before them. But opposed to this majority and its 
numerous followers there stands a minority, which takes another 
and considerably deeper view of the worship of Jahveh than the 
multitude. To this minority belong the prophets whose opinions 
we have already expounded in Chapter I., and may therefore 
here assume to be well known. At present we leave it undeter- 
mined how they had reached that higher standpoint which we 
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find them occupying; certainly the most obvioos conrse is to 
regard their deeper and purer insight as a creation of the most 
eminent members of the prophetic order. Be this as it may, 
when the new conception had once been formed, other men of 
less originality could appropriate it, provided only that they did 
not lack the capacity for higher thoughts. The majority, liow- 
ever, remained faithful to their former views, and were encou- 
raged in this by the people and, usually at least, by the kings, 
in whose estimation holy things — " the royal sanctuary and the 
national temple'' — were impiously assailed by prophets such as 
Amos and Hosea. 

The question proposed above has thus been answered, at all 
events provisionaUy. The inward development of prophecy, the 
progress of some, the stationary condition of the large majority 
— these were the causes of the division which showed itself 
among the prophets during the eighth century b.g. 

We will now try to form an idea of the manner in which the 
most advanced among the prophets laboured, in Israel as well 
as in Judah. We cannot well assume that they combined with 
the rest of the seers, with whom they had so little in common, 
and, for instance, lived united with them at one place. It must» 
probably at least, have been the rule with them to move in 
society as ordinary citizens, and to carry on their calling, if they 
had ona We know of Isaiah that he was married,* and the 
passage which tells us the contraiy of Jeremiah informs us at 
the same time that his unmsuried life was the result of the 
unusual circumstances of the timaf As soon as any one was 
known as a prophet, there were sure to be a few who resorted to 
him, either now and then to consult him, or more regularly to 
be enlightened and instructed by him. Thus Isaiah speaks in 
one place of '* disciples of Jahveh," who are his own confidants, 
and whom he adduces as witnesses, | while we often find Jere- 
miah in the company of Baruch the son of Neriah, who ren- 

* Im. VÜL 8, 18, &a t J«r. zn. 1 aeq. ^ lea. viiL 2, 16. 
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dered him great services and shared the dangers of his prophetic 
laboura* Tet this familiar intercourse with a few friends, how- 
ever important a share it may have contributed towards the 
prophets' own formation, was not their proper task. This con- 
sisted i]\ preaching. They appear in public, whether it be in 
tlie temple, or in one of the streets or squares of the city, or in 
any other much-frequented spot, and harangue the people who 
collect around them. At another time they address a particular 
individual — ^the king or one of the great menf — or a class of 
men, the priests for example, or the prophets. | Sometimes, too» 
it happens that they are summoned or consulted by the king. 
Of course, all this depended upon circumstances and upon the 
di3j>osition of their contemporaries. It is also scarcely necessary 
to mention that the prophets spoke with more or less talent and 
more or less elegance, according to their birth and education. 
Bat whatever they uttered in their capacity as prophets, they 
proclaimed as ths ward of Jakvtk^ and desired that it should be 
reverenced as such. They commonly identify themselves entirely 
with the deity in whose name they speak, so that in most of 
their orations and writings the first person mostly indicates, not 
the prophet himself, but Jahveh. 

How is this to be explained ? We cannot assume — ^this will 
be shown more clearly presently, in so far as it may be neces- 
sary — ^that the prophets, while they spoke, were in a state of 
ecstasy, or in speaking simply reproduced that of which they 
had first become conscious in that state. Many, nay most, of 
their addresses are evidently studied and'' considered. But we 
must suppose that in general they were convinced that they 
were interpreters of Jahveh, and that this conviction had forced 
itself upon, at all events, by far the most of them in a moment 
of ecstasy. Two things must be kept in view hera In the 
first place» that the Israelites believed in a direct and immediate 

• Jer. xzrrL, xliu. 8, xlr. f In. zzii 15—25. 

X Jer. zziil. 9 aeq. 
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operation of Jahveb. They observed it in nature as well ; eyexy* 
where they discovered signs of Jahveh's might. Where we axe 
accustomed to institute an inquiry into the immediate causes of 
a phenomenon, the Israelite is ready at once with the affirma- 
tion. Here is GUkI's finger, this hath Jahveh done. To quote 
passages to prove this would be superfluous ; the whole of the 
Old Testament is full of them. In the second place, we must 
observe that the very manner in which the prophetic ideas and. 
expectations originated readily led to their being derived directly 
from Jahveh. It would be a mistake to suppose that the seers 
acquired their ideas by constant and profound reflection. If 
those ideas had been the fruit of study, they would have found 
it difficult to explain them as the result of direct inspiration 
from abova But that was by no means the case. The Israelite 
is no philosopher. The prophet is suddenly enlightened as to 
what is duty under certain circumstances ; the meaning of this 
or that event becomes evident to him, or he forms a conception 
of the future course of the destinies of his nation, by intuition ; 
the ideas on behalf of which he strives so zealously present 
themselves to him as a power which overcomes and conmiands 
him. Thus it is, in fact, most natural that he does not regard 
them as results of his own intellectual efforts, but refers them 
directly and immediately to Jahveh. This was the more natural 
when the state of tension in which the prophet lived actually 
caused him to fall into an ecstatic and visionary condition, or 
when the thoughts which had occupied him by day came back 
to him with greater clearness in dreams. The vision is one of 
the distinguishing characters of ecstasy, and arises when the 
lively and excited imagination acts upon the nerves of sight 
(and sometimes of hearing also), in the same manner as the 
reality would in other cases, so that the person who is in this 
state does not doubt the existence of the objects which he 
imagines he beholds (and of the person whose voice he thinks 
he hears). There is therefore nothing miraculous in such visions 
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and dreams. They are fully explained^ paruy by the bodily 
constitution of those to whom they presented themselves, and 
partly by the sphere of ideas in which those persons were accus- 
tomed to move. And they revealed to them nothing which was 
properly new : all the elements of which they were formed were 
already present befora But the prophet himself felt that they 
'were extraordinary, and therefore of great significance. He 
never thought of the possibility of explaining them physically 
and psychologically. He ascribed them simply to the immediate 
action of the deity, and therefore looked upon whatever became 
impressed upon his conscibusness through such visions or dreams, 
or through meditation upon them, as a direct revelation. And 
again, the consequence of this conviction was, that the visions 
and dreams were regarded and sought after as something desir- 
able. The mere wish to be favoured with them was often 
sufficient to obtain them, especially with those in whose neigh- 
bourhood such phenomena were not uncommon ; for experience 
has taught that they are communicated from one to another, 
nay, that under extraordinary circumstances, ecstasy can become 
epidemic Perhaps the prophets in later times also availed 
themselves of aj[ti&2ial means to excite the ecstasy, as Elisha 
had done formerly ;* the music which they employed for that 
purpose we must imagine to have been very loud and stirring. 
But even if such a vision had only once fallen to the prophet's 
lot, for instance at the critical moment at which he decided to 
come forward publicly, the impression which it made upon him 
was never lost, and constantly revived in him the conviction 
that he had a right to speak to his contemporaries in the name 
of Jahveh. 

When, now, the prophet proclaims "the word of Jahveh," 
he feels himself thoroughly at liberty to do this in the form and 
the way which appear to him to be the most suitable. In 
carrying out this he frequently makes use of a symbolical 

* 2 Kings üi. 15. 
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action, which sometimes may have made a deep impression 
upon the surrounding multitude in whose sight it was per- 
formed. The Old Testament furnishes examples of such symbols 
in great numbers.* But — and this especially deserves our 
attention here — it is at least as common to find that the prophet 
imparts greater emphasis to his preaching by narrating either a 
symbolical event or act which in reality had never occurred, or 
a vision which he had not beheldf Such narratives are thus 
the freely chosen garb of the prophetic idea, and may be com- 
pared to the parables which, as is shown also by the Old and 
New Testaments, are used so frequently in the East In those 
fictitious symbolical actions and visions Jahveh himself appears, 
in order, for instance, to communicate his commands to the 
prophet, or to show him something and explain it to him. 
Therefore it is not so strange that, especially in earlier times, 
the garb was taken for reality, and that now many still defend 
this opinion which was formerly general Men could not imagine 
that the prophets should have represented as commands or com- 
munications from Jahveh that which had not been impressed 
upon their consciousness in that shape, but had been cast into 
that mould by themselves. Yet it must be acknowledged that 
they have done so. In Amos and Hosea the use of such a garb 
is already very common. Thus, for example, the former said : 
''The Lord Jahveh showed imto me a basket of summer fruit 
(kaitz), and said, Amos, what seest thou ? And I said, A basket 
of summer fruit Then said Jahveh, The end (ketz) is come 
upon my people Israel" j: The point lies in the similarity in 
sound between the Hebrew words for " summer fruit" and " end." 
Surely we have here the work of Amos' ingenuity, and not the 
result of a prophetic ecstasy. In other words, Amos had not 

* 1 Smb. XT. 27, 28; 1 Kingi zi. 29 seq., zz. 85—43, zzii. 11; Jer. zix. 1, 10 
■eq., &0. 
t Jer. xiii. xxir., zzYii. 2 seq. ; Bzek. iv. v., ziL 1 aeq., zziy. 8 seq., frc. 
t Am. viiL 1, 2. 
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really seen that fruit, but clothed in the shape of a vision his 
conviction as to Israel's approaching end. In the same way, 
chapters L and iiL of Hosea cannot well be interpreted otherwise 
than as freely chosen allegories : the idea that Israel, by falling 
away from Jahveh, has incurred rejection, and must be brought 
to repentance by the temporary loss of all its privileges — this 
idea is expressed here in two narratives which, if we take them 
symbolically, are as transparent and striking as they would be 
unnatural and offensive if we were obliged to see in them a 
picture of the reality. 

The reader need not be surprised that we have dwelt at some 
length upon this point. Assuredly the result obtained is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of prophecy. If Amos 
and Hosea, in the eighth century before our era, chose the forma 
of their preaching with such great freedom and art, prophecy 
was, even at that time, no longer in the first period of its deve- 
lopment To express it briefly, it had lost the naïveté of youth. 
It had come to be fully conscious of its vocation and to reflect 
upon the best way of fulfilling it. It had ceased to be a natural 
product This is entirely in accord with our previous investi- 
gations : nearly three centuries lie between Samuel and Amos, 
a period long enough to explain this development It is obvious, 
moreover, that prophecy does not lose in our estimation from 
the insight thus obtained. Had the prophets trified with those 
forms of speech and of conveying their message, we should be 
right in blaming them for it. But the reverse is the case. They 
stand so fast in the belief that Jahveh speaks through them, 
that they consider themselves perfectly justified in giving to his 
word the form which they think most adapted for the purpose 
for which they are sent 

Indeed, the supposition that Hebrew prophecy had already 
reached a certain degree of maturity in the eighth century B.C., 
is confirmed from more than one quarter. Sufficient reasons 
exist for referring to that century some narratives in the Pen- 
tateuch, which oue might call studies on prophecy. To these 
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V belongs ^ Num bers xii., where Moses, as far as his relation to 

"'^^^** Jahveh is concerned, is compared with the prophets, and pro- 
phetic revelation is described in its various forms.* Numbers 
xi must also be referred to that time: there we find, among 
other things, the idea that a portion of the spirit which inspired 
Moses rests upon the prophets, and also the desire, that through 
the abundant communication of that spirit prophesying may 
become general among the people of JahveL-f- And finally, 
the remarkable narrative regarding Balaam is a product «f the 
eighth centui^^ B.^a, as we have observed before.} One of the 
author's objects is to compare thQ Boothaayer \|fith the prophet^ 
and to display the irresistible power of Jahveh's 8pirit.§ Now 
it must surely be admitted, that questions such as those which 
are either expressly handled or cursorily touched upon in these 
narratives, could not have arisen before prophecy had become 
an established and sharply defined phenomenon, and that the 
endeavours to answer them — ^which are undoubtedly the work 
of prophets — ^bear witness to advanced reflection. Before men 
came to distinguish various grades of inspiration, to determine 
the relation between the lawgiver and the later prophets, to 
bring into view the dangers to which the position of the prophet 
exposes him, and to warn him against them — ^prophecy must 
already have passed through a long history. 

But altogether independently of their contents, those narra- 
tives testify to the accuracy of the position which we have 
stated. Namely, they are written by prophets. And this reminds 
us that we have not yet named expressly the principal proof of 
the advanced development of Hebrew prophecy : in the eighth 
century B.C. the prophet of Jahveh has became a writer, 'TfOta 
that century we possess a number of oracles committed to writing 
by the prophets themselves, and also important specimens of 
history as related by prophets. 

'*^ ♦ Num. xiL 2, 6—8. f Num. xi. 17, 25—29. $ Abore, p. 102 sq. 

§ Comp. H. Oort, IHtp. de pericope Num, xxii, 2 — xxiv. hist, Bileami canHnefUtt 
pp. 116—118. 
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It does not appear that the older prophets, Samuel and his 
contemporaries» and afterwards Elijah and Elisha and their 
discipleSy thought of writing down what they had spoken, or 
of taking care that it was written down by others. We could 
scarcely expect that As we have remarked before, they were 
men of acfeiob» Their object was to produce an instantaneous 
influence, and for this purpose they made use of speech ; but 
as soon as their words had been pronounced they had done 
their duty, and could now be consigned to oblivion. It was 
quite another matter when, in later times, some prophets, them- 
selves in possession of purer ideas, made it their object to effect 
an entire reformation of the religious and moral condition of the 
people. They must now have regarded it as a matter of impor- 
tance that their words were read and meditated upon by those 
also who had not heard them. The sphere of their preaching 
was now from its very nature less restricted ; that which was 
spoken at a certain time and for a certain audience could also 
be profitable in a wider circle.'^ It was therefore natural for 
them to commit their discourses to writing. In doing this, as 
was to be expected, they did not go to work with slavish exact- 
ness. It was not their intention and their endeavour to repeat 
literally what they had spoken. In writing they kept in view 
the wants of a wider circle of readers, just as in speaking they 
had adapted themselves to the circumstances of the time and 
the capacity of their audience. Hence it is that many prophetic 
writings — ^beginning with those of Amos and of Hosea — contain 
rather a synopsis of that which the prophet had said on various 
occasions, than a verbal reproduction of his different discourses. 
It will again be readily granted that the appearance of the 
prophets in this new character proves that they have become 
conscious of the importance of their labours, and proceed to work 
with care and reflection. 

And of this, finally, their labours in connection with the 
early history of Israel also bear witness. Their exertions in 
this department cannot easUy be estimated too highly. Pro- 

VOL. L p 
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bably they are as old as prophecy itsell We have seen above* 
that the oldest prophets» in the time of Samuel, practised music 
in their assemblies. Instrumental and vocal music are gene- 
rally combined in the East. It was thus in conformity with the 
nature of the case, that those prophets collected and recited the 
popular songs — mostly of historical purport — or re-cast memo- 
rable facts in the same poetical spirit Thus the prophetic 
schools became, as it were of themselves, the repositories of 
tradition. In proportion now as prophecy developed itself, the 
conception of history also was necessarily modified. Of itself^ as 
it were, the past appeared in a different light, after a higher and 
purer conception had been formed of Jahveh and of his worship. 
In connection with the prophets' views respecting the divine 
origin of their own ideas, it seemed to them quite certain that 
the earlier envoys of the deity also had known and expressed 
the same purified thoughts. In conformity with this, they 
explained the difference between themselves and the people by 
the people's fall from the greater purity which had originally 
characterized their belief.-|- In short, a peculiar conception of 
the course and the mutual connection of Israel's fortunes, or 
rather of the manner in which Israel had been guided by 
Jahveh, was the result of the development of prophecy. Once 
formed, this conception was received into the popular mind and 
propagated itself without difficulty. To this end the prophets 
themselves powerfully co-operated by committing it to writing. 
We have already noticed that a considerable portion of the 
historical narratives respecting the patriarchal and the Mosaic 
times, which we still possess at the present day in the Penta- 
teuch, is the work of the prophets, and was written down by 
them as early as the eighth century before our era. The subse- 
quent periods also are treated by them in the same spirit. With 
their narratives others were afterwards connected, of later date 
and sometimes of somewhat different tendency. Yet the chief 

* P* 104. t Comp. abore, p. 142, and below, Chap. IV. 
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features of the historical pragmatism of the prophets were pre- 
served. It is the prophets who have given Israel her history. 
Every one will perceive how powerfully they worked by this 
means upon public opinion. Their preaching received a higher 
consecration and exercised more influence, now that they could 
appeal to history and come forward as the defenders of an old 
truth which had never been disowned without injury. 

For the present we will not enter more deeply into the history 
of Hebrew prophecy. We had nothing more to do than to gain 
a knowledge of the most general outlines of this remarkable 
phenomenon. A closer examiuation of its internal development 
is reserved for the following chapters, as it is connected in 
many ways with the history of the religious ideas themselves. 
But already we cannot refrain from observing that the envoys 
of Jahveh among the Israelites afford a spectacle unique in the 
histoiy of antiquity. ''These nations, which thou shalt possess, 
hearken unto observers of times and imto diviners, but as for 
thee, Jahveh, thy god, hath not suffered thee so to do : Jahveh, 
thy god, will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, like unto me: unto him ye shall hearken."* 
A writer of the seventh century before our era introduces Moses 
speaking thus : his words apply not to a single seer, but to the 
prophets in general At that time, therefore, the Israelites 
were already conscious that prophecy, as it appeared among 
them, was an entirely peculiar phenomenon, .a parallel to which 
was in vain sought for first of all amoug the inhabitants of 
Canaan. In truth they were not mistaken. We can even go 
further, and assert that it was also unknown to the other 
nations of antiquity, at least in the form and in the high state 
of development in which we meet with it in Israel. It has 
been said that the "nabi" is a phenomenon general in the 
Semitic race.-f- This is correct in so far as the conception of 

* Deal zTÜi. 14, 15. 

t & Renao, Ehidea Shutoire religUuM (Paris, 1857), p. 278. 

p2 
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the relation between the deily and mankind which forms the 
foundation of prophecy, originated npon Semitic ground and 
readily took root among the Semitic race. But if it be meant 
that the rest of the Semitic nations too have had their ^^nabisT 
as well as and independently of Israel, then this caimot be 
admitted. Among the Arabians» the soothsayers (kóJUn)^ pre- 
ceded Mahomed ; that which they were able to relate of former 
envoys of the deity was taken from the Israelites, or at all 
events cast in the mould of the Old Testament; Mahomed 
himself has some resemblance to an Israelitish prophet, but then 
he was formed under Jewish influence and was acquainted with 
the writings of the prophets through oral tradition at least 
Even the word *' nabi" has probably passed from the Hebrew to 
the Arabian language. The " prophets" of Baal and Ashera, of 
whom the Old Testament itself informs us,'|' can only have had 
some unessential traits in common with those of Jahveh, at 
least with the later prophets of JahveLj In short, the Hebrew 
propheey is indeed something quite peculiar» Just as much as, 
for instance, the Greek philosop^. Just as the latter can only 
be explained by the character and the histoiy of the Hellenes, 
so the turn of mind peculiar to the Israelites and the course — 
certainly no ordinary course — of their fortunes, must have com- 
bined to bring about the rise, and especially the later develop- 
ment, of prophecy in Israel But if we take both into consi- 
deration, even this unique phenomenon is explained without 
difficulty. The sequel of our examination will suffice to furnish 
proof of this also. 

• Comp. aboTe, p. 99. f Abore, p. 190, note t. 

It Comp., with respect to thU and a few other particulars which require iUnstraiion, 
the Note at the end of this Chapter. 
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NOTE. 

Seep. 190, n.^\p. 212, n. {. 

The want of contemporaneous records renders inquiry into 
the origin and the earliest history of prophecy difficult, and the 
result obtained from it somewhat uncertain. The later writers, 
in treating of former centuries, make use without hesitation of 
the word tiabi (above, p. 191) ; even Abraham receives this title 
of honour (Gen. xx. 7, comp. xviii. 17 and Ps. cv. 15). But we 
should be wrong in inferring from this that naJn was in use in 
Israel from the earliest times ; all that follows from it is, that 
these writers have fallen into anachronisms in this respect as 
well as in so many others. Yet their use of language would 
have led us astray, if we had not been set right by the, in a 
certain sense fortuitous, note in 1 Sam. ix. 9. Only it is to be 
regretted that this statement is so short, and stands so entirely 
alone : there still remains a wide field for conjecture. A know- 
ledge of the etymology of the word nahi would naturally, in this 
state of the case, be of even more than usual importance to us : 
perhaps the word and its history can compensate in some measure 
for the want of information as to the thing. Therefore it will 
not be superfluous if we make here some remarks upon that 
etymology which could not be given in the text 

The common opinion is that ncibi is a participle active, and 
means the speaker. I have pointed out in ffk. 0. II. 3, 4, the 
difficulties which stand in the way of this view. I will now 
add, that the argument founded by Fleischer upon the form of 
the Arabic plural (anbido) completely falls to the ground, if we 
assume with Nöldeke, Gesch. des Qordns, p. 1, n. 1, that the 
Arabians, as well as the rest of the Semites, borrowed the word 
nabi from the Israelites. The passages of the Old Testament 
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which aie quoted in fiivoar of ihe oommon ojnnion (Exod. tü 1, 
comp. iv. 16 ; Jer. xv. 19) by no means support it History is 
also against it^ for however much there may still be that is 
uncertain in what history tells as, so much is established, that 
originally the '^nabi's" task did not consist in speaking. 

Nabi, then, most be inteijH^rted as a participle passive, or as 
a participle of the neater verb. Why the latter seems to me 
the most admissible, is set forth in the passage referred to. But 
since then. Land, Thiol. Tijdschrift, IL 170 — 175, has proposed 
the interpretation of the word as a passive in another form, which 
is worthy of express consideration. According to him, nabi is 
derived, not from naba, but from the veiy oommon verb b6, 
which signifies to enter, to toalk in; of this it is a participle in 
Kipb'al, just as nazid (Gen. xxv. 29 ; 2 Kings iv. 38 — 40 ; Hagg. 
iL 13) is of zAd. ** The nabi is thus the object pf an entrance ; 
one into whom some one or something enters; here, of course, 
the life-giving breath of the deity. He is thus an lif^«>9, an 
ivOownatwy wnr€p oi ^co/mftcis (Plat ApoL 22 C.)." Even should 
the derivation from Id meet with disapproval, the meaning of 
nabi would still remain the same, seeing that ndba would have 
to be r^arded as another form of bd, and therefore the participle 
passive of Tuiba would express the same sense (La pp. 172 sq.). 

It appears to me that this etymology cannot be adopted, and 
for these reasons : — Ist Nabi is a derivative of naba. This is 
evident, not only from the forms Niph*al and Hithpa"el, but 
also from the substantive nebüah, ''prophecy." Its form also 
points to naba as the root Granting that naaid comes from 
zAd — one might also imagine a verb nazad — still this form 
stands entirely alone, and thus affords a very weak analogy in 
explanation of the form nabi as participle in Niph'aL Besides 
this, there is the ÜEict that be, although here and there connected 
with an accusative, is yet really neuter, and is never used either 
in Niph'al or in any other passive form. 2ndly. It is certainly 
possible that naba is another form of bo, but it is not probable. 
It must be granted to Fleischer (in Delitzsch, die Genesis, pp. 635 
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sq.), that the wóiU belongs to the root, and is not prosthetic. It 
would be veiy strange, too, if no trace of this supposed additional 
form naha occurred anywhere in the whole of the Old Testament 
except in nahi and its derivatives. The numerous examples 
collected by Fleischer support most strongly the supposition 
that in naba the first two consonants form the root. Srdly. 
According to Land's etymology, ncAi is " the person into whom 
some one or something enters'' (rather, has entered). Inde- 
pendently of the difficulty arising from the neuter use of ho, this 
etymology seems very unsatisfactory. What right has he for 
adding, "here, of course, the life-giving breath of the deity"? 
Whence does it appear that it is just this that is the subject ? 
We should then have to assume that originally the deity or the 
divine spirit was always added to ndbi, and that this really 
indispensable addition was not omitted untU later times — just 
as we say a man is " possessed," instead of " possessed of a deviL" 
Such abbreviations are not without precedent But in casu it 
is very improbable, (a) because M is a verb of every-day use, 
and therefore very unfitted to be thus restricted without further 
explanation ; and (h) because the notion that the deity or the 
divine spirit enters into a man is anything but usual or natural, 
at all events to a Semite. It would be quite another thing if — 
as is the case in the expressions adduced by Land, ïvOeos and 
cv^oixTia^civ, granting that they mean one in wham the deity is, 
and not one who is in the deity — the supposed subject were ex- 
pressed ; if, e.^., we had before us a word derived from ruach. 
On the face of it, I consider it inconceivable that the Hebrews — 
or the Canaanites, if the word be borrowed from them — should 
have called a person in whom the divine spirit manifested itself 
80 powerfully, simply and nothing more than one who had been 
entered. 

Nevertheless, there are many points upon which I agree with 
Land. First of all in the rejection of the common opinion which 
is combated above. But also in the supposition that the original 
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meaning of Tiabi will point rather to the natural basis of pro- 
phecy, than to its later, more spiritual development In fact, if 
we examine the use of the verbal forms Niph'al and Hithpa"el 
in the Old Testament, we receive a decided impression that 
etymologicaUjuuuSucould be rendered more accurately by iiévri^ 
(from fiaCyinrdai^ tQ^ttKS} ^^^ ^7 ^po<f>rjrr)s. See 1 Sam. xviiL lU 
(where it is said of Saul, seized by the evil spirit, th^LÜhie pro- 
phesied," i,e, acted like a madman), xix. 24 (where Saul's pro- 
phesying is again described as a sort of frenzy, and, among other 
things, is coupled with the taking off of his clothes) ; Jer. xxix. 26 
(" over every man that is mad and prophesies :'* how is this com- 
bination to be explained, if not by the fiaCv^Scn of the prophet ? 
Comp. 2 Kings ix. 11). It is true, these passages are few in 
number compared with those in which the verb means nothing 
more than to speak as a prophet, to prophesy. But they prove 
that the transport, the ecstatic impulse, is certainly involved in 
naibi and its derivatives, and forms there the principal and not 
the accessory idea. If this be admitted, further inquiry into 
the etymology of the word loses much of its importance for 
history. 

Thus I consider it by no means improbable that the Canaan- 
itish ''prophets" preceded chronologically the Israelitish; in 
other words, that the Israelites met vnth the phenomena of trans- 
port and frenzy in Canaan among the worshippers of the gods of 
the country (comp. 1 Kings xviii. 22 seq.), and that it was not 
imtil afterwards and in consequence of this that these phenomena 
appeared among those who worshipped Jahveh. This opinion 
is connected with that conception of the relation between Jah- 
vism and the religion of the Canaanites which will be advanced 
below in Chapter Y., and therefore need not be set forth here. 
If the Nazarites — ^as will also be shown hereafter — are to be 
regarded as the opponents of the Ganaanitish tendency, they 
stand opposed to the. first JTahveh prophets, in so for as the latter 
formally followed or imitated the Canaanites. But whereas and 
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because this imitatioii was merely external, and was coupled 
with the maintenance of the principles of Jahvism, the Nazarites 
and the prophets must really be assigned to the same class ; and, 
in fact, Amos, as has been already noticed, places them side by 
side (chap. iL 11, 12). 

If prophecy is of Canaanitish origin, its development in Israel 
consisted in its spirüucUization ; in other words, in the gradual 
diminution of the sensuous elements, and thus also of the arti- 
ficial means by which it was excited, and in the increasing mas- 
tery acquired by spirit, by a seK-conscious striving towards a 
definite end, over the influence of the senses. We do in fact 
find prophecy among the Tftrftfttit-ffl by. degrees become calmer 
and more sober, so that at last the higher enthusiasm, the üauy 
almost disappears, and gives place to consideration and calcu- 
lation: let the reader take for example Ezekiel and the later 
apocalyptic writers. This was just the danger to which pro- 
phecy, unless we be mistaken in our view of its origin and 
nature, was necessarily exposed — a danger, at the same time, 
which the Israelitish prophets in their prime managed to over- 
come. Then " the spirits of the prophets" were indeed "subject 
to the prophets," as Paul says (1 Cor. xiv. 32), but there was 
truly " spirit" in them — enthusiasm, not frenzy. For this happy 
combination of reflection and impulse they had to thank the 
might and the purity of the religious ideas to the proclamation 
of which they had wholly dedicated themselves. 

Let the reader now connect this view with what has been said 
above, p. 194, of Samuel's influence upon the earliest Jahveh 
prophets. If the conjectures advcmced there be not incorrect, 
then certainly Samuel's merits in the further development of 
prophecy cannot easily be estimated too highly. Then from the 
very first he pointed out the true direction, and opened up to 
prophecy its glorious career. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Coubse of Israel's Religious Development. 

We are now no longer strangers to the ground which is covered 
by our investigations. We first observed the religious condition 
of the Israelitish people at a certain period, and we know what 
thej had gone through in former times. We have now contem- 
plated more closely the prophets also^ who occupy so peculiar a 
place in the picture of that condition. We can now enter upon 
Israel's past and trace the religious development^ of which we 
have the results before us in the people and the prophets of the 
eighth century b.c. 

A long and dark road lies before us. Must we trust to chance 
in treading it? or can we determine beforehand the direction 
which we must take ? We need scarcely point out how desirable 
it would be for us to be able to do this. We should have won 
much, very much, if we succeeded in marking out» as it were^ 
the course of Israel's religious development The investigation 
of details would by this means be rendered more sure and at 
the same time more simple. And should it appear afterwards 
that with respect to some particulars no certainty can be obtained, 
we should be able to acquiesce in this more easily, being fur- 
nished with a knowledge of the direction of the principal lines. 

It seems to be not impossible to satisfy this wish. In this 
chapter the course of Israel's religious development shall be 
deduced provisionally and generally from the authorities which 
are at our disposal. Once more it is the writings of the eighth 
century B.c. which we use in preference. But of course we do 
not limit ourselves to them, and we draw, if necessary, from 
other records as welL We have not the slightest hesitation 
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in doing this, after our investigatioiiB in the two preceding 
chapters. 

As we have seen, a religious struggle was going on in Israel 
in the eighth century before our era. The prophets and those 
of like mind are opposed to the great majority of the people ; 
there yawns seemingly a deep gulf between their conviction and 
that of their opponents, who listen to their denunciations with 
indifference or answer them with persecution. But at the same 
time the two contending parties operate upon one and the same 
ground. Points of contact and accord are by no means wanting. 
The people do not wish it to be thought that they deny the 
position from which the prophets start — "Jahveh the god of 
Israel" It is only as to the meaning of that watchword and as 
to what results from it that difference of opinion prevails. Now 
such an antagonism refers us back to a common point of depar- 
ture. The prophets and their adversaries would not have been 
able thus to stand side by side, and in a posture of opposition 
at the same time, if there had not lain behind them a period 
in which their respective convictions were as yet one. If 
since that period either one of the two parties has developed 
itself, and the other has remained stationary, or both parties 
have advanced, but in opposite directions, then, but then alone, 
can their subsequent relation to each other be satisfactorily 
explained. 

It is, in reality, pretty generally acknowledged that such a 
common starting-point does exist. But when it becomes neces- 
sary to indicate it, great difference of opinion is disclosed. 
Keeping only the main point in view for the moment, we dis- 
tinguish two theories in particular. According to the one, the 
religious conviction of the prophets is the original conviction, 
and the struggle between it and that of the people must be 
explained by a declension on the part of the people. The other, 
conversely, sees in the prophets' views the development of the 
conviction which originally was general in Israel and in later 
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times was still held by the majoritj of the people. As soon ss 
we descend more into details, it becomes evident that both these 
theories are advanced in very different forms. According to 
one investigator, the monotheism of the prophets of the eighth 
century b.c. is properly as old as the human race, having been 
made known by revelation to our first parents ; anoth^ sees in 
it a creation of the Semitic race, faithfully preserved by Israel, 
or rather by a few Israelites. The development which is 
assumed by the advocates of the other conception, b^ins with 
Moses, according to some, while others make it date from later 
times. But without involving ourselves in this dispute, we will 
first investigate generally which of the two theories is the most 
probable. 

Let no one be surprised that we do not rather let the Old 
Testament itself decide. Nothing is plainer than that it does not 
let its voice be heard in this matter in an unequivocal mannen 
With regard to the age of the Jahveh-worship, to its spread 
beyond Israel, to the religion of Israel's forefathers, contradictory 
accounts were already in circulation in the eighth century as 
well as afterwards.* No attempt to bring them into harmony 
is successful Besides, as we have already seen, the Old Testa- 
ment narratives relating to the past can lay no claim to unlimited 
confidence. We ought undoubtedly to take them into consider- 
ation, but by themselves they afford no certainty. 

If we consult historical probability and all that we know 
concerning the religious development of other ancient nations, 
our choice cannot remain long undecided : we then see that the 
ideas which continued to prevail among the people have become 
-ennobled or purified in the religious conviction of the prophets. 



* Comp., among other texti, Gen. ir. 26 with Ezod. iii. IS aqq., tL 1 iqq. (as to 
the age of the name Jahvek) ; Num. zxii. — zxir. (where, in opposition to the osaal 
oonception, the heathen Balaam is represented as a aervast el MiTeh); Josh. zxiT. 2, 
14 (Israel's forefathers on the other side of the Buphrates aenre other gods; see, on 
the eontrary, G^n. xxit.); Biek. xx. 5 sqq. (in Egypt dso they serve other, namely 
Egyptian, gods; hut see Bxod. ii. 23—25) ; Am. y. 25, 26, &o. Iec With respect to 
this point also^ every opinion finds its text in the Old Testament. 
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But it may be said — ^and, in fact^ it is said — ^that Israel's histoiy 
manifests a character different from that of all other nations. 
Has any one a right to assume such an exception to the general 
rule ? or are there facts which plainly show that the rule is 
applicable to Israel also ? 

Without hesitation we answer the latter question in the 
affirmative. We must not anticipate our further investigations» 
and therefore we will confine ourselves to touching briefly on 
two such facts. 

Attention has already been drawn to one of them in connec- 
tion with another subject* We see Amos and Hosea oppose 
the adoration of Jahveh under the form of a bull : so sensuous 
a worship was not pure, not elevated enough for the prophets 
of the eighth century b.c. More than a hundred years before, 
ElijfilijaQj[l;;¥9iriia had laboured in the kingdom of the ten tribes, 
truly no commonplace men, but worthy representatives of pro- 
phecy in the last years of the tenth and the beginning of the 
ninth century B.c. Their attjjtude towarda tlie bull- worship was 
not the samia i^-tint of tiieir successors : rather must we infer 
from the narratives concerning them and the kings who ruled 
under their influence, that they.^ither approved of it or at all 
events did not oppose it Here therefore we have an incontro- 
vertible proof that the supposition of a progressive development 
is not forced upon Israel's history, but that the history itself 
suggests it 

There is a second fact which is less obvious, but which, when 
once noticed, bears quite as strong a testimony. It is not diffi- 
cult to distinguish in the Jahvism of the prophets themselves — 
and, in a much higher degree, in the Jahvism of the laws which 
are ascribed to Moses, but which in reality are much more 
recent — elements of two different sorts, which we cannot indi- 
cate better than by calling them the spiritual and the sensuous. 
Jahveh is, on the one hand, a spiritual being, invisible, highly 
exalted above nature, over which he rules supreme; his com- 

* AboTe, pp. 199 seq. 
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mandments concern the moral life of man; the standard by 
which he judges men's actions is a moral standard. But, on the 
other hand, we discover a certain likeness between him and the 
gods in whom natural objects are personified, both in the descrip- 
tion of his being and his character, and in the worship with 
which he is adored. It speaks for itself that these sensuous 
elements — ^which we shall presently treat of expressly, and which 
therefore need not be described here — occupy in Jahvism a 
position different from that which they hold in the worship of 
nature ; they are made subordinate to the spiritual elements and 
are reduced to the rank of symbols. But this does not release 
us from the obligation of accounting for their presence in Jah- 
vism. Have they been adopted from this or that form of nature- 
worship ? But such a derivation supposes an already existing 
relationship, and it can therefore at most help to explain ele- 
ments which are evidently later additions; it does not at all 
account for the fact that sensuous and spiritual elements are 
interwoven everywhere in Jahvism, nor for the original relation- 
ship itself between Jahvism and the worship of nature. Must, 
then, these sensuous elements be regarded as an accommodation 
to the sensuous wants of the many ? But it is not in this way, 
in consequence of reflection and calculation, that religious ideas 
and ceremonies usually form themselves. No, there is but one 
reasonable explanation of this two-fold character of Jahvism. 
That which now appears in it as symbolical was originally more 
than this; it has become a symbol; originally it_was_a jseality. 
The figure employedl)y the prophets, in which Jahveh is asso« 
ciated with light and fire,* is not a comparison selected by free 
choice, but a proof that Jahveh was originally connected with 
those phenomena; the custom of offering or consecrating the 
first-bom to him — of which Micah, among others, bears witness f 
— was not an arbitrary creation or borrowed from some form 
or other of nature-worship, but a relic of the former conception 
of Jahveh himself. It is only by assuming that these and similar 

• Above, pp. 41, 45. t Mic. tL 7. 
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elements have been retained firom among the older sensuous 
ideas, that we can acoount naturally for the position which they 
occupy in Jahvism. They do not properly belong to the reli- 
gious conviction of the prophets, but to the popular ideaa If, 
however, they occur not only in the latter, but also in the former, 
then that prophetic conviction must have been developed out of 
those popular ideas. 

Thus we lay down provisionally as a fact, that the Israelitish 
popular religion is older than the monotheism of the prophets, 
and, compared with it, may be called the original form. We 
must therefore now, in proceeding with our investigations, 
start from the popular ideas and from that part of the prophetic 
ideas which is closely related to them. At what period that 
process of purification or elevation began, of which the prophetic 
conception is the result — what was its nature, who were the 
leaders of Üie change — ^all this, for the present, we leave unde*- 
termined From the moment that we recognize the popular 
religion as the original form, it is plainly our duty to make it 
the special object of our study : the better we know the quality 
of the raw material which the prophets worked up, the easier we 
shall find it to form an idea of their spiritual labour. 

At first the religion of Israel was polytheism. During the 
eighth centtuxy B.Qjt!hQ. great majority of the people still acknow- 
ledged the existence of many gods, and, what is more, they 
worshipped theiSL And we can add that during the seventh 
century, and down to the beginning of the Babylonish exile 
(586 B.C.), this state of things remained unaltered. Jeremiah 
could say to his contemporaries, without fear of contradiction, 
"According to the number of thy cities are thy gods, Judah."* 
This polytheism of the mass of the people cannot be regarded 
as a subsequent innovation : on the contrary, everything is in 
favour of its originaUty. In the accounts of the preceding cen- 

* Jer. xL 13, ü. 28. 
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turies we never seek for it in vain. But — and tliis is decisive — 
the prophets' conception of Jahveh's being and of his relation to 
Israel is inexplicable, unless the god whom they now acknow- 
ledge to be the only one was at first only one of many gods. 
The relation in which Jahveh stands to Israel is the same as, 
for instance, that of Ghemosh to the Moabites ;* Jahveh would 
never have become Israel's special property, as it were, and would 
never have come to dwell exclusively in Canaan, if he had been 
held from the very beginning to be the only true god. That 
limitation is, on the contrary, extremely natural, if he was ori- 
ginally Israel's tribal god, who, as such, had many other gods 
beside him." liCt^'the reader remember what we pointed out 
abov6,-f* that sometimes the prophetic utterances of the eighth 
century b.c. still move on the boundary-line which divides the 
acknowledgment of the one tribal god from the belief in the 
only God. The name JSlohim also comes into consideration hera| 
In spite of the plural form, the prophets use it to denote the one 
Jahveh. We may thus assume that this form admitted of an 
explanation not altogether at variance with Jahveh's unity. Yet 
there is no doubt that originally the higher beings, the objects 
of man's fear (elöah), were indicated by it, so that this name too 
avails as an argument in favour of a former plurality of gods. If 
from the very beginning the Israelites had represented to them- 
selves the deity to be One, what motive could they have had for 
preferring to use a plural ? 

The position that the Israelites were polytheists from the very 
first is still, however, very indefinite. Of what character were 
the gods which they served ? Did they venerate them all alike, 
or was there among their deities one which they honoured above 
the others ? These questions are weighty enough to lead us to 
approach them on more than one side, and to attempt their solu- 
tion in more than one way. Our result will gain in certainty if 
it forces itself upon us from various quarters. 

* Abore, pp. 40 iq. t Pp. 51 aq. t Gomp. p. 41. 
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We reflect, in the first place, that the Israelites do not stand 
alone among the nations of antiquity. They are a member of 
the great family of nations which we are in the habit of calling 
the Semitic family, after its supposed progenitor Shem, the son 
of Noah. Besides the tribes which the Old Testament derives 
from Abraham,^ the inhabitants of western and eastern Aram 
(Syrians and Babylonians), the Assyrians and the Arabians, the 
people who dwelt in Canaan before and along with Israel, the 
Philistines, the Phoenicians, and the various Canaanitish tribes,f 
also belonged to this family. The Semites show some traits of 
resemblance to the Aryans or Indo-Europeans — together with 
whom they form the Caucasian race — ^but the difference between 
these two great families is no less striking. We will not now 
inquire how that difference shows itself in the constitution of 
state and society, in science, literature, and art, in order that we 
may confine our attention exclusively to religioa There has 
been much controversy lately with regard to the religious cha- 
racter of the Semites, and especially their monotheism. We 
all know the position, maintained with so much talent by 
Ernest Renan, that tbQ Semites were monotheists by nature, by 
a sort of instinct. This opinion, expressed so absolutely, is 
ijintenable. To what one might call the imiversal, or at lesLSt 
the common rule, that ^^ion_be£ns. jotlufetishisip. ^hen 
develops mto polytheism, and then, but not before, ascends to 
monotheism — that is to say, if this highest stage be reached — to 
this rule the Semites are no exception. Still, it is not by chance 
that the three great monotheistic religions, the Israehtish, the 
Christian, and the Mahomedan, have arisen upon Semitic ground. 
Just as the gods of the Aryans, even when, after a higher deve- 
lopment of religion, they were represented more as spiritual 
beings, did not deny their original connection, or rather their 
identity with the forces and phenomena of nature, so, conversely, 
the l^esgitic conception, from its very birth, has evinced a ten- 
dency to distinguish the deity from, and to elevate it above, 

* Above, pp. 109, 112. t Comp. Gen. x. 21—81. 

VOL L Q 
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49Lata]^ The Semites prefer to think of their gods as mleis of 
nature. The names with which they denote them osuallj 
express the idea of might (El,* Shaddaif ), and dominion (Adon,^ 
Baal, Molech) ; the awe, the /sar which they inspire, finds utter- 
ance in the general designations of Elóah, Elohim. It would 
thus seem that the Semite, in regarding nature, did not stop at 
the diversity of the phenomena, or apply himself to foiming a 
pure conception of them each in its peculiarity, but that he 
rather received a general impression of the power which mani- 
fested itself in the phenomena and governed them, a power of 
which he himself felt the influence, and which he therefore 
looked upon as his ruler. This is not yet monotheism, it is even 
far from it, but it can lead to it At first, as was natural, that 
dominion was attached by the Semites to some one or other 
natural object, to the heavenly bodies, especially t^ sun, the 
various efiects of which were the most striking. ITïhose effects 
were of two sorts, partly beneficent and partly destructive, it 
was natural to divide them between two '' powers," or ** rulers," 
the one favourably disposed towards mem, the other severe and 
even hostile ; the one revealing itself in the sun's fructifying 
warmth, the other in its scorching heat. Of course, the opposi- 
tion between these two — ^which we can indicate provisionally 
by the names Baal and Molech — ^was not an absolute one : as 
they had arisen from the division of that which in reality is 
found in conjunction, so they could be combined again into a 
single deity. The same may be said of another duality which 
we meet with in most of the Semitic religions, and may regard 
as a characteristic of Semitism : to the male deity there corre- 
sponds a jCeonale deity, which represents, as it were, the reverse 
side of the same natural power. Thus fruitfulness is apprehended 
as the combined effect of a generating and a conceiving element^ 
of the sun and the earth, of Baal and Baaltis (also Mylitta and 

* See above, p. 41. 

t We ehall rerert to this name farther on, in Chapter V. 

X Above, p. 42. 
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AsheTa) ;^ and beside Molech stands Astarte, that is, next to 
the scorching son the chaste^, nuatfica goddess of the moon. 
Histoiy teaches us that the deities thus coupled together could 
also be again combined into a single deity. The individuality 
of the Semitic deities — entirely in accordance with what we 
should have expected — is in general much less sharply defined 
than that of the Aryan ; precisely because they are more or less 
detached &om the natural phenomena to which they are related» 
and collectively represent "might" and "dominion," they can 
easily coalesce and unite with each other, hero in one way and 
there in another. Hence it is that the diversity of the mytho- 
logical systems of the Semites is greater in appearance than in 
reality : the various forms of the deities can usually be reduced 
to a few fundamental types, which remain the same every- 
where."f* 

We have now to ask, what position do the Israelites occupy 
in the Semitic family of nations? Their connection with all 
the members of that family is not equally close ; they do not 
feel that they are related with equal intimacy to alL The list 
of Noah's descendants in Genesis x. furnishes a striking proof 
of this. There,^ the Philistines, the Phosnicians, and all the 
Canaanitish tribes, are not derived from Shem, but from Ham 
the son of Noah. This is not historical: the dose afi&nit'7 
between tha Isiaolilwa «nd-ihe Phoenicians is evident from, 
among other things, the fact that Üiey spoke nearly the same 
language; but so much the more plainly does this pedigree 
teach us that the Israelites felt themselves strangers to the 
inhabitants of Canaan, and considered themselves to be raised 
far above them. This reason of itself suffices to render it im- 
probable that their religion was originally intimately related to 
that of the Canaanites. On the other hand, we are justified in 

* See above, ppu 88 — 98. 

t RoDie of the pmnto handled here are developed farther in Note I. at the end of 
this Chapter. 

I Veiaes 6, 14, 15-19. 

q2 
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assuming such an affinity with the religious ideas of the Terali- 
ites, that is, of the Edomites, the Ammonites and Moabites, 
and the Ishmaelites.* With a view to the object which we 
propose, it is therefore a matter of regret that we know so little 
of the religion of those nations. From the Edomitish proper 
names which are communicated in the Old Testament^-f we may 
infer that El and Baal were the names of the deity most in use 
among the children of Esau ; from later times we know of their 
god Kozeh^X a name of which we can only guess the meaning. 
Meanwhile we may apply to the Edomites and Ishmaelites that 
which Herodotus relates of the Arabians,§ that they worshipped 
two gods which the Greek historian indentifies with Dionysus 
and (Aphrodite) Urania ; their native names are-Oröf flrf-f« light " 
or «fire of El") and Alüat ("the goddess"); probably they 
correspond to Molech and Astarte. In connection with this, it 
is worthy of notice that Milcom,\\ or Mdech,^ appears as the 
principal god of the Ammonites, while the Moabites adore 
Chemosh,** who is probably akin to Molech, and at all events, 
like the latter, was worshipped with human sacrifices.-(-f- The 
worship of these tribal gods did not altogether exclude that of 
other deities. We accordingly read that the "people of Che- 
mosh," as the Moabites are called, worshipped the fertilizing 
power of nature as Baal-Peor.JJ Perhaps, however, they were 
influenced in this by the Amorites, a Canaanitish tribe which 
had appropriated a portion of Moab's territory ,§§ and may have 
exercised influence beyond the limits of that portion. Even if 
this were not so, still this worship of Baal would afford no 
evidence against the conclusion which we draw from the fore- 

* Above, pp. 140 seq. 

t Gen. xzxTi. 4, 89, 43, 38, 39 ; oomp. 1 Chr. xx?il 28. 
t Flaviiu JosephoB, Arch, Jvd, xv. 7, § 9. § Lib. iii. 8. 

U 1 Kings xL 5 ; 2 Kings xxiii. IS. 
IT 1 Kings xi. 7 ; comp. Note I. at the end of this Chapter. 

** Nam. xxi. 29 ; 1 Kings xi. 5 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 18 ; Judges xi. 24 (the otHj place 
in which Chemosh is called the god of the Ammonites) ; Jer. xlviii. 7, 18, 46. 
ft- 2 Kings iii. 27. Xt Nam. xvr, 1 seq. §§ AboTe, p. 129. 
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going, that the Terahites paid homage in ftefereTiu to the severe 
deities destnictive to mankind. Is not this applicable to the 
Israelites also ? It is at least moie probable than the reverse. 
But from this we derive nothing more than a presumption which 
in every way requires confirmation, before we can venture to 
make any use of it. 

In order to arrive at certainty with regard to the conscious- 
ness which the Israelites originally had of the divinity, attention 
has T3een turned not only to their neighbours and kinsmen, but 
also to the land from which they sprang. Starting from the 
tradition that Israel's forefathers came originally from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and were settled for a time in Haran,* it has been 
asked, what was the predominant religion in those regions? 
But it seems to be more than doubtful whether this investiga- 
tion can lead to the object in view. I need scarcely remind the 
reader that the accounts concerning the inhabitants of those 
regions which we are able to consult, throw no light upon the 
centuries which preceded the migration of the Terahites. That 
the religion of the Assyrians, nay, even of the much more recent 
Harranians, coincided with the worship which existed in their 
country many centuries before, is indeed possible, but far from 
certaia We therefore consider it safer not to follow this line 
of investigation. The result, besides, would differ little from 
that which we have obtained with respect to the Terahites.f 

But why keep any longer to bypaths, when the straight high- 
way lies before us ? If we wish to know the original religion of 
the Israelites, surely we can consult their later religious ideas 
and ceremonies ? We shall especially be able to arrive at cer- 
tainty with regard to the proper character of their tribal god by 
studying his worship in later times. This method of investi- 
gation is suggested by the very £EU)ts upon which we fixed our 
attention above. ^ 

* Abore^ p. 105. 

t Gomp. 0. Banr, Quck, der aU-tai, Weisiogwng, L 108—122, and alao Note II. 
at the end of thia Chapter. 

Z Pp. 221 Bcq. 
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It ifi in reality our intention to proceed to apply it But first 
we should point out a difficulty which presents itself here» and 
even appears at first to be so important that it threatens to frus- 
trate the whole undertaking. 

From the written records which have been preserved to us 

in the Old Testament, we are acquainted with three forms of 

JaJwüm — ^under which name we include both the ideas which 

men formed of Jahveh and the proper Jahveh- worship. Those 

three forms are : the Jahvism of the 'people, of the prophets^ and 

of the Law. If a minute description were here of importance, 

we should, of course, have to make still further distinctions : 

the popular conceptions in the course of centuries underwent 

important modifications ; the ideas of the prophets developed 

themselves ; various sets of legislation of earlier and later dates 

are, in reality, combined in the whole which we now call " the 

Law." But for the moment we can pass over all this. We 

wished to point out here that in none of these three forms has 

Jahvism come down to us entirely unmixed. For 

The people acknowledged and worshipped oüier gods besides 
Jahveh, and thus fell naturally into what is usually called by a 
technical term syTwretiem, that is, into a combination and inter- 
mingling of ideas and customs which had originally been con- 
nected with various gods ; 

The prophets saw in Jahveh the only god, and so came natu- 
rally, as it were, to ascribe to him alone all the attributes and 
characteristics which in polytheism and by the people were dis- 
tributed among the different gods ; 

The Law, finally, must — as will be evident further on — ^be 
regarded as a compromise between the popular religion and 
the Jahvism of the prophets ; and in this is implied that in the 
Jahveh-worship of the law also there must be elements which 
originally belonged to the service of other gods : it is even to be 
regarded as a priori probable that these elements, borrowed ftom 
other quarters, should not be few in number. 
It will have been perceived to what these remarks lead and 
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why they are made here. Our aini is to become acquainted 
with the oldest and original Jahvism. But how can we arrive 
at such an acquaintance, if Jahvism is nowhere to be found in 
a state of purity ? How shall we escape the danger of taking 
for Jahvism that which, it is true, is connected with or adopted 
into it^ but yet does not properly belong to it ? This is the 
diffieulty which immediately presents itself in this part of our 
investigation. 

So long as we regard this difficulty in the abstract, we cannot 
be certain that it admits of being removed out of the way. It 
is quite conceivable that Jahvism has become so mingled with 
all sorts of foreign elements that it can no longer be separated 
from them : who or what could guarantee to us beforehand that 
this has not been the case ? We have not to do here, however, 
with possibilities, but with realities. It actually appears, then, 
that Jahvism has fortunately escai>ed the danger referred to. 
The three forms described above present some strongly marked 
features, which are evidently connected together, and for various 
reasons may be regarded as the original property of Jahvism. 
If we succeed in pointing out these features, and in bringing to 
light their mutual agreement» we shall have furnished proof of 
our success in seizing and reproducing the features of Jahvism. 
There will afterwards be abundant means of showing that the 
remaining particulars, which were passed over at first, are not 
opposed to the use which has been made of the features to t^hich 
we have referred. 

But perhaps these introductory remarks have occupied us too 
long already. Let us proceed, without further prelude, to carry 
out the programme just set forth. 

It will surely surprise no one that in beginning this investi- 
gation we at once fix our attention upon the ark of Jahveh. It 
IB true that the prophets of the eighth century b.g. do not men- 
tion it, but nevertheless it is a fact that it was regarded for a 
long time as pre-emiuently holy, as the true sanctuary of Jahveh. 
Let the reader recollect the narratives relating to the carrying 
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of the ark into the battle against the Philistines, when Eli was 
judge ;^ to its fortunes after it had fallen into the hands of these 
enemies '^f to its removal to Jerusalem by David,^ and to its 
reception into the temple of Solomon. § The fact that these 
accounts relate to such early times is the very reason why we 
must not n^lect them. Still they give us much less light than 
we had reason to expect For it is our object to know the ideas 
of Jahveh's nature and character which, as a coroUaiy from their 
attachment to the ark, the Israelites must have entertained. 
But for dus purpose we should require to know for certain the 
form and contents of the ark. What the Pentateuch teUs|| us 
upon this point is well known: the ark is there described as 
an oblong chest of acacia-wood, in which " the testimony,** that 
is the law of the ten commandments, written upon two tables 
of stone, was deposited ; it was closed by a cover of gold, at each 
end of which was placed a ehenib, likewise of gold ; rings also 
were fastened to the ark, through which the staves were inserted 
by which it was earned, but not before it had been carefully 
covered up. But when we i>ass from this description to the 
narratives in the books of Samuel and Kings which we have 
just mentioned, we discover £hat they are conflicting and diver- 
gent upon all points. Even the bringing of the ark into the 
battle is irreconcilable either with the letter or the spirit of 
the law ; moreover the ark is not carried, but conveyed upon a 
waggon; we aie not told anything about cherubim upon the 
cover ;^ and when Solomon puts up in the inmost sanctuaiy of 
the temple two cherubim whose wings overshadow the ark,** 
we see in this a proof that no such figures were attached to the 

♦ 1 Sam. IT. + 1 Smd. t. 1— tü 2a. 

X 2 Sam. tL ; oomp. 1 Cbr. ziii xr. xri 

§ 1 Kings TÜL 4—9 ; comp. 2 Ghr. r. 5—10. 

N Bzod. zxT. 10—22 (xxzTiL 1—9), zL 20, 21; Num. W. 5, 6, 15; oomp. Deoi. 
X. 1—5. 

IT With regazd to 1 Sam. It. 4, 2 Sam. yi. 2, aee Note IIL at the end of ihia 
Chapter. 
♦♦ 1 KiDgB Tiü. 6, 7, Ti. 28—27. 
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ark itself. If it thus is clear that the Pentateuch gives us a 
later conception of the ark — which cannot have been completely 
constructed until after the Babylonish exile — then we are left 
no less in doubt as to whether it was really the repository of the 
la^w of the ten commandments. At all events at first it would 
seem that it was not. For the present we will altogether pass 
over the question whether the tables of stone existed from the 
days of Moses. But when we observe how the ark was treated 
and what efiects were ascribed to it^* it becomes almost certain 
that it was held to be ^A>e abode of Jahvth, so that he, in some 
isvay or other, was himself present in it. Then only is it that 
-we can explain the desire of the Israelites to have the ark with 
them in the army, their joy at its arrival, and its solemn con- 
veyance to the new capital of the empire in David's reign. Now 
was the ark empty, or did it contdsiPL üijStQne, Jahveh's real abode, 
of which the ark was only the repository? This we do not 
know, although the latter opinion, in connection with the later 
accounts of the Pentateuch, appears to us to possess great pro- 
bability. In this state of the case, of course, we cannot draw 
any entirely safe conclusions from the accounts regarding the 
ark and the place which it occupied in the worship of Jahveh. 
Still it does not escape our notice, that those narratives upon 
the whole bear witness to a not very elevated and somewhat 
sensuous concfi^tiou of Jahveh's being. We no longer wonder 
at the silence of the prophets with regard to the ark — a silence 
which is only broken once, and then in a very peculiar manner ,*-|- 
the ark-r-iiot that of the Pentateuch, but the real ark — was but 
little In hacDDtony with Üteir spiritual ideas of Jahveh. Nor may 
we omit to observe that terrible efTects are attributed to the ark, 

* 1 Sun. tL 19, 20; 2 Sam. ii. 6—9 (the Chionidier, 1 Chr. xv. 2, 12, 18, in 
conflict with the intention of the elder narrator, connects UBah'fl death with the 
tranagreesion of the precept of the law with reference to the earrfifig of the ark). 

+ Jeremiah writea, eh. iii 16 : " When ye he mnltiplied and increated in the land, 
in those daja, saith Jahveh, th^ shall say no more, The ark of Jahveh ; neither shall 
it oome to mind, neither shall they rememher it, nor mi» it, nor shall it be made 
again." 
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or raUier to Jahveh who dwells in it ^' Who ia ahle to ^tand 
before the face of Jahveh, this holy god F* These words, put into 
the mouths of the people of Beth-shemesh,^ represent very aocn- 
lately the ideas which appear from these accounts to have been 
current with respect to Jahveh. — ^And finally, the cherubim merit 
our attention : even if the statement of the Pentateuch, that two 
such figures were attached to the cover of the ark, must be re- 
garded as unhistorical, it cannot well be doubted that Solomon 
set them before^tha ack «0 gnwdiauB^ Now the cherubim were 
very probably adopted ikom the Phoenicians, who in their torn 
had borrowed them trom the Babylonians and AssynansT the 
very name which they bear — derived from a verb which corre* 
spends to our word grypmk (EagL grip, gripe, seise) — shows their 
foreign origin. According to the mythology of these nations, 
they guard precious stones and gold, and drive away any one 
who would approach these treasures.'f' Therefore when Solomon 
and his architects put the two cherubim before the ark, they 
probably wished to express the idea that Jahveh is inaccessible 
to mankind ; so that this symbol also points to a conception of 
Jahveh's ohaiacter similar to that which we believed it was 
necessary to deduce from the narratives concerning the ark. 
When Jahveh is said in other passages of the Old Testament 
''to sit"! or "to ride§ upon the cherubim," we may perhaps 
infer from this that they originally represented the dark thun- 
der-clouds which hid the thundering god from the eye of man, 
and that tins their original meaning was not unknown to the 
Israelites also.|| It may be said to be very appropriate that 
Jahveh's dwelling-place is overshadowed and hidden by forms 
which symbolize the black clouds behind which the deity itself 
is concealed.^ 

* 1 Sam. tL 20. t Comp. Biek. xznU. 18—18. 

X 2 Kin0i nz. 16 (In. rxrm. 16); Pto. box. 1, xoiz. 1, oomp. 4; 1 Sam. W. 4; 
2 Sam. Ti 2 (1 Clir. ziiL 6). 

§ 2 Sam. ZZÜ. 11 (Fk. xtüL 10). II Comp. alao Gen. iii. 24. 

IT With reCtnnoe to the whole of thla labjeet, eomp. Note IIL at the end of tbii 
Chapter. 
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But little value could be attached to the remarks to which 
the ark of Jahveh has led us, if they were contradicted by other 
less ambiguous phenomena. We shall find, however, that they 
are confirmed and at the same time defined more precisely by 
more than one fact 

Jahveh was worshipped in the shape of jf^^yooxig bulL It 
may not be doubted that the bull-worship was really the worship 
of Jahveh. The prophets refuse to acknowledge it as such,* it 
is true, but this proves nothing more than that their invisible 
Jahveh abhorred such visible representations: the priests and 
worshippers of the golden bull believed that they were worship- 
ping Jahveh himself, ^groboain I., too, the founder of the 
temples at Dan and Beth-el« calls the image made by him, '' Thy 
(Israel's) god, which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt ;"+ 
Kïid it been possible to interpret the golden bull as the symbol 
of another deity, the narrator who tells us this detail would not 
have described it as a representation of Jahveh. It is another 
question whether we have a right to see in the golden bull an 
original, genuinely Israelitish symbol of Jahveh. It is usually 
considered to have been borrowed from Egypt It is pointed 
out that Jeroboam had Uved some time in that land before his 
elevation to the throne,^ and that the IsraeUtes had just left 
Egypt when they worshipped the golden bull in the desert.§ 
But although this coincidence makes some impression, there is 
so much counter-evidence that we must regard it as purely 
acddentaL In the first place it is doubtful whether the bull- 
worship in the desert is historical ; in the second place it is very 
strange that the deliverance of Israel out of Egypt || should be 
ascribed to one of the Elgyptian gods ; in the third place the 
bulls which Were principally worshipped in Egypt wexaÜYe 
biiVflX'^P^ and Mnevis), which therefore we can by no means 
identify with the image of a bull adored by the Israelites ; and 

* Above, pp. 59, 78. t 1 Kings xU. 28; Neb. ix. IS. 

X 1 Kingi xL 40. | Bxod. zzxil 1 aeq. 

H Ezod. xzxil 4, 8; 1 Kings xiS. 28. 
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finally it would be more than singular if a custom brought by 
Jeroboam from Egypt was immediately adopted by the whole of 
Israel. It is much more reasonable to suppose that the ten 
tribes who rebelled against Solomon's extortions and his leaning 
towards foreign manners and customs, introduced a genuinely 
national and ancient Israelitish worship. For this reason there- 
fore it is very probable that Jahveh had already been worshipped 
under the same form during the period of the Judges.* Another 
thing has to be considered. That an image of Jahveh stood in 
the temple of Jerusalem has not only never been proved, but it 
is also very improbable ; in the place where we should expect 
such an image to be, there stood the ark of Jahveh ; but still 
there was in this temple no lack of symbols which remind us 
of the bull-worship and are evidently related to it ; thus the 
great altar upon which the daily sacrifice was kindled had four 
homs,f and the great laver in the court, the so-called '' brazen 
sea," rested upo^L twelve oxen.| So everything combines to 
make us look upon the bull as an indigenous and original symbol 
of Jahveh. Now we know from other sources that this emblem 
has its placse in the worship of the sun. The bull properly 
symbolizes untamed power, especially the violence of the sun, 
its scorching and consuming heat Thus Molech is represented 
with the head oC a^ bull, whüe borns are the invariable tokens of 
Astarte^ Therefore we certainly do not go too far in inferring 
from the bull- worship an origuMil gatota'onship bfltwam Jahveh 
and Mdech. 

It is obvious, however, that such a conclusion, as it is founded 
upon a single, although most significant fact, can only be 
admitted provisionally. The great question is, whether it is 
confirmed or contradicted by other phenomena. 

It receives powerful support from more than one quarter. 
In the worship of Molech — ^as we will assume here and prove 

* Gomp. Jndgee yiii 27, xtü. 4, fcc, and also Note lY. at the end of tliia Chapter, 
t 1 Kings U. 28 ; oomp. Bxod. zjnrii. 2. t 1 Kings tü. 26, oomp. 89. 

I Oomp. abore, p. 90 aeq. 
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afterwards* — ^human sacrifice occupies an important place. But 
it not unfrequenÜy occurs also in the worship of Jahveh. When 
Micah introduces one of his contemporaries, a worshipper of 
Jahveh, speaking thus ri* 

" Shall I give my first-bom for my transgression. 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?" 

it is undoubtedly implied that in his days such a sacrifice was 
not looked upon as at all unreasonable; the prophet himself 
has other ideas of what Jahveh requires ;% but if human sacri- 
fice had been foreign to the service of Israel's god, he could not 
have mentioned it in this manner. The well-known narrative 
of Abraham's offering, Genesis xxii, probably written by an 
ol^er contemporary of l^cah, does not by any means recommend 
human sacrifice, but the disposition evinced in the sacrifice of a 
child, the readiness t^ give up even the most precious object to 
Jahveh, is hij^hly extolled by the author ;§ if Jahveh does not 
wish that disposition to be confirmed by the deed itself, still by 
his unquaUfied praise he makes known that it is no more than 
just and appropriate, and that what he does not desire he cmdd 
demand from his servant. We are not surprised therefore that 
human sacrifice appears as an element of the bull-worship in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes ;|| that David, at the instigation 
of the Gibeomtes» seeks to avert Jabvsh's anger by the death of 
seven, jof. Saul's progeny ;f that Samuel hews Agag the king of 
the Amalekites in pieces " before the face of Jahveh at Gilgal ;"** 
that Jephthah promises Jahveh a human sacrifice, and fulfils 
that promise by the immolation of his own daughterff A 
solitary instance of this nature would perhaps be susceptible of 
another interpretation; in their interdependence these various 
facts undoubtedly bear witness to the accuracy of the conclusion 
advanced above. 

* See Note I. at the end of this Chftpter. t Mio. yi. 7. 

t Mic. Ti. 8. g Gen. xzii 16—18. 

H Above, p. 75. IF 2 Sam. zzi. 1—14. 

** 1 Sam. XT. 83. tf Judges zL 80, 81, 84^40. 
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And this they do the more forcibly, in proportion as we find 
that other elements of the worship of Jahveh also are seen to be 
more closely connected with human sacrifice. First of all this 
holds good with regard to the circvmdsunu The prophets of the 
eighth century B.c. do not mention it But it had already been 
long in use at that tima* Writers of the seventh century B.C. 
not only know it, but have also begun to insist upon the circum- 
cision of the heart,f so that in their time it must have been 
applied in a purely mechanical sense, in accordance with the 
custom of the forefathers. We might infer from the narrative 
of the institution of the circumcision in Genesis xvii. — which, 
however, is of still later date — that it is an arbitrary symbol of 
dedication to Jahveh : as it is there represented, it is something 
entirely adventitious, and we do not at all see why this parti- 
cular ceremony is to serve as a token of the covenant between 
El-Shaddai| and Abraham, together with his descendants. But 
even if the author of this narrative did not recognize any inhe- 
rent connection between circumcision and the meaning which 
was attached to it in his time, originally the custom must have 
been connected in some way with the nature of the deity who 
was supposed to require it. In fact, we find in the Old Testa- 
ment at least one account which bears witness to such a connec- 
tion. Let the reader refer to Exodus iv. 24 — 26. When Jahveh 
assails Moses and seeks to kill him, his wife Zipporah circum- 
cises her son and throws the foreskin to Jahveh, whereiipQn^the 
latter lets Moses go. A strange idea, but one from which we 
have no hesitation in deriving the notion that circumcision was 
originally a bloody sacrifice to propitiate Jahveh. Perhaps its 
meaning was afterwards somewhat modified, and it was looked 
upon then as a purification by which the Israelite was rendered 

* In DuratiTeB relating to the period of tbe Jadgee and the fint Idngi (Jodgea 
xiT. 8, XT. ]8; 1 Sam. zir. 6, xvii. 26, 86, xxxi. 4), and even in a poem by David 
{limaeif (2 Sam. i. 20), the PhilietineB are oailed in oontempt ''the oncIicamSiBéd.^ 

f Dent. X. 16, xxx. 2, 10 ; Jer. ir. 4, ix. 25. 

t Anthoriied venion : the Jtlmighty Ood, With respect to this name, see below 
in Chapter V. 
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fit to dmw near to Jahveh. At all events it is remarkable that 
in other nations of antiquity it was only performed upon the 
priests. 

Thd dedication of the first-iom to Jakveh also merits our 
attention here. The prophets have no inducement to mention 
it, and do not do so. But in laws which dififer greatly in age, 
Jahveh lays claim to the first-bom of man and beast-wmetimes 
to all, sometimes only to the mcde first-bom.* Probably the 
firstlings of oxen and sheep were sacrificed at the feast of un- 
leavened bread, and at the same time the first-bom sons redeemed 
by an offering to Jahveh, or by paying a sum of money to the 
priestf Now what follows as regards the nature of Jahveh 
from this custom — ^the histoiy of which we wül endeavour to 
sketch presently? It has been supposed that the Israelites 
dedicated to him their first-bom — just as they did the first-fruits 
of the earth — because they looked upon him as the bountiful 
giver of all that is good, as the cause and source of firuitfulness. 
Taken alone, this interpretation^ is very admissible, but it is 
irreconcilable with that which the Old Testament itself asserts 
in justification of this sacrifice. It gives an historical explana- 
tion of it : at the exodus from Egypt Jahveh slew the Egyptian 
first-bom of man and beast» but spared those of the Israelites ; 
firom this period the first-born in Israel belong to him, and are 
either sacrificed in his honour or ransomed firom him.§ Now 
we are already aware || that the narratives relating to the exodus 
and that which preceded it cannot be regarded as historical. 
All that we can deduce from them is, therefore, that at a later 
period the dedication of the first-bom was brought into connec- 
tion with the deliverance firom the Egyptian bondage. Yet it is 

* Bxod. xiiL % 11—16, uii. 29 b, zzzir. 19, 20; Ler. zzriL 26, 27; Num. 
xTiii. 15—18, üi. 11—18, 40—61, tüL 5—22; Dent. zt. 19—22. 
t Comp. TheoU Tiidwhrift^ I. 64, note 2, 67, note 1. 
X Knobel, Exod. u, Levit. p. 128. 
g SxocL xui. 11—16; Num. üi. 18, TÜi. 17. 
li See above, pp. 128 iqq. 
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probable that while this was done, the original meaning of this 
custom was yet adhered to as closely as possible. But in that 
case Jahveh appears here again as a severe being, who must 
be propitiated by sacrifices, and induced not to exercise his 
right to the lives of men and beasts. In other words, we 
have the same idea of the character of the deity which lies 
at the root of the dedication of the first-bom and of human 
sacrifice. 

With all this we connect involuntarily, as it were, the pro- 
phetic utterances as to Jahveh's holiiuss. The very conception 
of Jahveh as the isolated, the inaccessible, the pure, the object 
of man's fear,* points to a being such as the ceremonies and 
customs which we have just examined lead us to suppose that 
the people worshipped. But much more evident still are the 
traces of some original relationship with Molech in the com- 
parisons which the prophets are accustomed to make between 
Jahveh and ^r« or li^héif As we have already remarked, they 
are too numerous to be looked upon as accidental, or as the 
result of arbitrary choice ; and this is the less possible that the 
comparison also recurs continually beyond the prophetic litera- 
ture in its narrower sense. Thus we read — and this in writings 
which belong to the eighth, or at all events to the seventh 
century before our era — that "the glory of Jahveh was like 
devouring fire on the top of mount Sinai," ^ and that "his angel 
appeared in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush : the bush 
burned with fire, but was not consumed." § Jahveh himself is 
called "a consuming fire, a jealous god."|| A poet describes his 
appearance in this way : 

" Smoke goeth up out of his nostrils. 
And fire out of his mouth devoureth ; 
Coals of fire are kindled by him."^ 

* Oomp. aboT6, pp. 48 iq. f Gomp. abore, pp. 44 aq. 

t Bxod. xzW. 17. § BxocL HL 2. 

II Dent. iv. 24, oomp. iz. 8. f 2 Sam. xxü. 9 (Fk. xriü. 8). 
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Of coarse, we do not deny that the pious among the Israelites, 
in using these expressions, were aware that they spoke in 
metaphor. To them Jahveh had long ceased to be one of the 
many gods representing natural phenomena ; in Uieir eyes he is 
the only true god;* the sphere of his activity has extended 
itseU; in his government of the world he possesses and displays 
attributes which do not proceed directly from his original cha- 
racter. We have already cited the proofs of all this.f To the 
question whether the Jahveh of the prophets is a counterpart to 
Molech, we have no hesitation whatever in returning a negative 
answer. But as fearlessly do we assert, upon the strength of 
utterances such as those which we have just quoted, that the 
conception of Jahveh originally bordered upon that of Molech, 
or at least had many pointa of contact with it 

Our conception of the original nature and character of Jahveh 
has now been provisionally fixed. Perhaps it will be admitted 
that it has not been formed arbitrarily, but has really been 
deduced from the facts of the case. Yet, if we are to avoid 
even the appearance of onesidedness, we must also show now 
why we have not hitherto made any use of other ceremonies 
and practices of Jahvism. This is the more necessary in pro- 
portion as those practices occupy a wider and more important 
position in the worship of Jahveh. 

The Israelites were accustomed to worship Jahveh with sacri- 
fices upon TTumntains and kiUs.l Frequent mention is also 
made of high places (bafnóth), built in his honour, and, it would 
seem, placed in preference upon natural eminences.§ However 
universal this custom may have been, it will surprise no one 
that we do npt attempt to deduce anything from it with respect 
to Jahveh's nature. It was quite natural that the altars dedi- 

* Gomp. in the pnlm just qooted, 2 Sam. zziL 82 (Fa. zriiL 81). 
f Abore, pp. 45 leq. 

t Gen. xxiL 2 ; Szod. üI. 12 ; Dent zxxiii. 19 ; according to 1 Kin^i xx. 28, the 
Syrians eaj of the Israelitea, ** their god is a god of the hilla.*' 
§ See, among other instanoea, 1 Sam. iz. 13, H, 19, z. 5 ; Biek. zz. 28, 29. 
VOL. I. B 
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cated to the gods who were believed to be in the heavens shotdd 
be usually erected on the tops of mountains and hills: this 
happened not only in the worship of Jahveh, but also in that of 
other gods ;* therefore it does not throw light in any way upon 
the ooncepUon which was formed of Jahveh. 

The customs which sooner or later were adopted into the 
orthodox Jahvism, ie. were sanctioned by the Mosaic laws, 
inspire us with the hope of a more favourable result None of 
them are so important and occupy so great a space in the Law 
as the hallowing of the seventh day of the week as a day of 
rest» or (Ae Sabbath. The prophets of the eighth century B.a 
name it more than once;f and in the narratives relating to 
their times» nay, to a still earlier period, mention is made of it 
as a generally-known institution ;| the observance of the Sab- 
bath is expressly prescribed in both the editions of "the ten 
words" — which form the kernel of the present Fentateach — 
although it is not urged for the same reasons ;§ in the various 
books of the Law we find mention of institutions which depend 
upon the Sabbath, and must have been developed out of it|| In 
the above-mentioned prophetic utterances, next to the Sabbath 
stands ihe new rruxm,^ which also already occurs in a narrative 
relating to Saul's time,** and in another relating to Elisha,-ff 
and is spoken of as a holy day dedicated to the deity. And 
further, the Deuteronomic law (about 625 b.c.) is already 
acquainted with three annual high feasts in honour of Jahveh^t 
the feast of unleavened bread, at which the paschal sacrifice was 
killed, the feast of weeks, and the feast of tabernacles. These 
are the same that had previously been ordained by an older 
legislation, the so-called Book of the Covenant,§§ where, how- 

• S«e, unong oUi«r ezAmpl«t, Dent idi. 2 ; 2 Kingi xrii 9 ; Biok. li, 18. 
f Am. TiiL 5 ; Hob. Ü. 11 ; In. i. 18. 

t 2 Kings ir. 28, xi. 5, 7, 9, xvL 18 -of which last pMMge, howerer, the 
ii unoertain. 
§ Kxod. XX. 8—11 ; Deut. v. 12—16. 
II Bxod. xxiii. 10, 11 ; D«ut. xr. 1—11 ; Ler. xxr. 
t8eealaoH«LT.7;I«ui.l4. ♦♦ 1 S«i. xx. 6. 18, 24, 27, Si. 

n 2 KingP !▼. 28. ^ ^^^ *^ ^""^®- 

IS Sm above, p. 128. 
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ever, the last two festivals bear other names : the feast of har- 
vest and the feast of ingathering (viz. of the fruit of trees).* 
^We need not decide here when these three feasts were first 
regarded as essential parts of Jahvism: originally, the third 
alone, the feast of the ingathering of tree-fruits, was kept at 
the general sanctuar7,f and this was still the case during the 
reign of Solomon and subsequently; the celebration of the 
other two, if it took place at all, was therefore of a more domes- 
tic nature, or was confined to the smaller sanctuaries, the so- 
called ''high places." But whatever may have been the date 
when the three feasts were put upon the same footing and 
adopted into the woiship of Jahveh, so much is certain, that 
they already belonged to it at a comparatively early period. 
This is true also of the custom of dedicating to Jahveh the tithes 
of the produce of the field, | and of yielding up to him, or to the 
priests, the first-fruits of the harvest and of " the fleece of the 
sheep." § 

To these legal stipulations others still might be added ; for 
instance, those relating to clean and imclean animals, || and to 
cleanness in generaLIT These precepts, however — of the histoiy 
of which we shall come to speak in connection with another 
subject — ^throw no light upon the nature of the deity in whose 
name they are enjoined. For this purpose they are too general, 
not characteristic enough, as they occur in the worship of dif- 
ferent gods. And the same is true of the laws concerning the 
high feasts, the tithes and the first-fruits : they prove nothing 
more than that Jahveh, when these institutions became essential 
parts of Im service, was acknowledged as lord of nature and as 
the source of fruitfulness. If we knew exactiy the ceremonies 
which were originally practised at the celebration of these feasts» 

* Bzod. cdiL 14—17. 

t Oompi my HiH. hrii, OmdenoA, Ice., I. 120. 

X Am. iT. 4; Dent, zit 6, 17—19, zIy. 22—27, zr. 19—28. 

I Ezod. zzii. 29 a; Dent ztüL 4, zzTi. 1 — 11. 

II Dent. zIy. 8 — 20 ; Ler. zi. 

IT Bzod. zzti 81 ; Dent. zir. 21 ; Lev. zU. — zt. 

b2 
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or the period at which they were adopted into Jahvism, this 
would be of the last importance. But as the case now stands, 
these customs and laws afford us but little light In reference 
to the feast of the passover alone must an exception be niade 
here for the reasons mentioned above.* — ^We must judge some- 
what differently regarding the Sabbath and the new moon. It 
has been asserted that their religious consecration is founded 
upon the worship of the planets and of the .moon-god or moon- 
goddess. This position is not quite certain. The division of 
the month into four equal parts or weeks can have originated 
independently of the seven planets; it can have been in use 
without one of the days of the week being dedicated to each of 
those seven planets. So can the appearance of the new moon 
have given occasion for a religious feast, and yet the moon- 
goddess may not have been the particular object of adoration at 
that feast But still all this is not exactly probable^ The 
saoreduess of the number seven points to a general prevalence 
of planet-worship ; and this once acknowledged, it is, at least, 
very natural also to connect with it the week of seven days. 
And besides this, it must very soon have become evident that 
the month — t.e. the time which elapses between two new moons 
— is not exactly four weeks. And as for the new moon, its 
religious observance is strongly in favour of the position that 
the moon-goddess was its object Therefore we are veiy much 
inclined to allow that both of the holy days mentioned point to 
the worship of the planets and of " the Queen of Heaven," as the 
moon-goddess was called in the seventh century B.c.i- But this 
does not yet justify us in asserting that Jahveh himself was 
either one of the planets or the moon-god. Nothing hinders us 
from assuming that, independently of the Jahveh-worship, the 
week of seven days was introduced in connection with the seven 
planets ; that one of the days of the week, out of reverence for 
the deity to which it belonged, was considered as specially holy ; 

* See p. 239, and ib. note t. f See thort, p. 91. 
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and that Jahvism — ^at a very early period, as we shall see pre- 
sently — appropriated this popular custom, modifying it at the 
same time ; for the day of rest, of which we find no trace out of 
Israel» seems to have been a Jahvistic institution. In the same 
way it may have been a custom among the Israelites, or in some 
of their tribes, to celebrate the appearance of the moon-goddess 
by a feast; the servants of Jahveh may have taken part in this 
celebra&on, and even in much later times, setting aside its ori- 
ginal character, have prescribed it in the Law. Such a suppo- 
sition, in which the Sabbath and the new moon are reckoned 
among the elements which Jahvism has adopted, is not only of 
itself very credible, but it becomes even necessaiy, if it be once 
certain that Jahveh had belonged to the circle of solar deities. 
Moreover, it is recommended by the fact that, so far at least as 
the Sabbath is concerned, it agrees with a very ancient historical 
testimony. Amos reminds his contemporaries* that in the desert 
their forefathers had worshipped Kevnin, i.e, the planet Saturn, 
which he distinguishes not only from Jahveh, but also from 
their king (Melech, elsewhere Molech). The prophet does not 
say that Eewan was then the principal deity of the whole people. 
We do full justice to his account when we infer from it that some 
of the tribes paid their homage to this planet ; and we continue 
quite faithful to it when we distinguish this planet-worship from 
the service of Jahveh.f 

If we can draw no conclusion of any sort with respect to 
Jahveh's nature from some of the customs and ceremonies 
which yet were adopted into Jahvism, much less is any light 
thrown upon it by the religious acts performed by the wor- 
shippers of Jahveh, but not in their capacity as such. Nothing 
prevents the poljrtheist from worshipping his various gods con- 
secutively or simultaneously. According to his wants, or to the 
circumstances in which he is placed, he brings his offerings now 
to one and now to another deity. The recognition of a tutelar 

* Am. Y. 26. t See farther, Note V. at the end of this Chapter. 
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god of the nation to which he belongs, by no meana obliges him 
to serve that god alone. But neither is he at liberty to regard 
his religious performances without distinction, as elements of, or 
as belonging to, the worship of that common or national god. 
While he is paying his homage to another deity, he is uncon-» 
scious of acting at variance with the reverence which he owes 
to the god of his nation. But this does not mean that at that 
moment he imagines he is serving that national god. On the 
contrary, if the national god has a defined character, the wor- 
shipper naturally distinguishes his worship firom that of the 
other gods, who equally have their special characteristics. 

All this is fully applicable to the worship of Jahveh, as the 
latter existed among the great majority of the Israelitish people. 
It is a fact that both in earlier and later times many adored 
Baal, Ashera and other deities besides Jahveh. This was most 
strongly condemned by the prophets. But it is evident that we 
must not ascribe their ideas to the people to whom they were 
opposed: the difference between the people and the prophets 
lay just in the fact that the former did not entertain those ideas. 
The worship of those other gods was not antagonistic to the 
]>eople's conception of Jahvism, but it cannot teach us what 
idea the people had of Jahveh's nature. This is so true that, 
conversely, the popular conception of Jahveh's nature must fre- 
quently have formed a sharp contrast to the character of the 
gods who were worshipped together, or, at all events^ simulta- 
neously, with him. First of all, probably, the worship of the 
.X&raf/hmk must be regarded firom this point of view. As we 
have already remarked,* by this name are indicated images 
which were revered aa housahald ^ods and consulted as to the 
futura Their use was very general and was by no means con- 
sidered inconsistent with the worship of JahveL They were 
evidently looked upon — and this is, apparently, indicated also 
by their namef — as beneficent, favourably-disposed beings, and 

* Above^ p. 77. t Comp. Roediger in C^esenii Tha. p. 1520 aq. 
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perliaps as intermediate between the Israelite and the severe, 
lioly and awe-inspiring Jahveh. But other gods of higher rank 
"who stood side bj side with, rather than beneath, Jahveh, and 
'wh.o differed from him in character, were also served besides 
liim. Such in particnlar were the deities which represented the 
^%^^^^^' ^^^ ;^'^Hi?V'"'^g fft^'XM' ^ Bfliai^ft This may have been 
customary firom the very beginning, before the conquest of 
Canaan, among all, or at least among some, of the tribes of 
IsTaeL Bat in any case they found the worship of this dass of 
9odua,£anaan, where it was even the predominant form. We 
have already noticed* that the Canaanites were not extermi- 
nated, but became fused with the Israelites, here in one way, 
there in another. So too did their religion combine with Israel's 
Jahvism. Now it is very natural that some combinations of 
Canaanitish with Israelitish and Jahvistic elements should have 
remained altogether temporary and local, and that others, on the 
contrary, should have spread further and lasted longer. It must 
have been against the latter in particular that the zeal of those 
who served only Jahveh was directed — and thus against the 
custom of fixing in the ground close to the altar of Jaluceh the 
stem of a tree,f a symbol of the goddess Ashera, who represented 
the. conceiving. .and produfitJXfit £>EQfi of nature; against the use 
of ma()pe&a^, upright ^toattfi ot QQTpTnpa^ which were usually con- 
nected with the worship, of Baal ; against tha üwLmmanim^ or 
Qjux-izQiages, elements of the same worship^ It is certain that 
all these practices were in vogue with a numerous dass of the 
worshippers of Jahveh Yet, we repeat, not as part of their 
Jahvism, but as an appendage to it We should therefore 
attempt in vain to elucidate the popular conception of Jahveh's 
nature from these customs : the people themselves who retained 
these practices undoubtedly made a distinction between the 
objects of their adoration, and we must follow their example. 

* Abora, pp. Ii4~ 147. t Dent. ztL 21. X See above, pp. 76, 77. 
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For the leat^ we do not mean to say that only those gods 
which in a certain sense were opposed to Jahveh were wor- 
shipped besides him — ^to complete him, as it were. On l^e 
oontraiy» we shall find farther on that gods akin to him shared 
in the homage of his servants. For the present, let it suffice to 
draw attention to the statement that Solomon built chapels in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem in honour of Milcom, Chemosh 
and Astarte» which sanctuaries existed for nearly four centuries, 
and certainly would not remain unused.* We shall return after- 
wards to these and other particulars of the same sort^ and we 
mention them here merely to prevent misconception. 

Were it a part of our plan to enumerate in full the religious 
customs and symbols which in the course of centuries have been 
brought in one way or another into connection with the worship 
of Jahveh, we should still have a good deal to say : the temple 
at Jerusalem alone would furnish us with matter in abundance. 
But we shall find opportunity hereafter for saying what is neces- 
sary upon this subject, and we hasten to bring this preliminary 
survey to an end. It brought with it its peculiar difficulties, 
which the writer firom the veiy first did not disguise from him- 
self, and which now no doubt are clearly apparent to the reader 
alsa In order to attain our object^ we have been obliged to 
pass rapidly firom one detail to another, and have not been able 
to dwell upon any one of them long enough to work it out com- 
pletely. We could not pass over a single phenomenon of any 
importance in silence, and yet^ on the other hand, we could not 
anticipate our subsequent investigations. Hence there is many 
a dark point, many an unanswered question upon the road which 
now lies behind us. If now we could only be considered to 
have gained the end which we had in view ! In my opinion 
there can be no doubt that we have done so. *' That is not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is sensible, and afterwards that 

• lKin8Bzi6,7,83; 2KiiigizxüL 13. 
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Tehicli is spiritual :" these words of Paul,* we found, could be 
also applied in full to the history of the Israelitish religion. 
^We were obliged to ascribe the priority to the popular idea of 
J&h^eh, not to that of the prophets. This result, the importance 
of ^which is at once apparent, we thought might be extended 
still further. With this aim an inquiry was instituted into the 
character of the original idea of Jahveh. By various paths we 
arrived at one and the same conclusion: originally Jahveh was 
a god of light or of the sun, and tlie heat of the sun and con- 
saming fire were considered to proceed from him and to be ruled 
by him ; in accordance with this, Jahveh was conceived by those 
who worshipped him to be a severe being, inaccessible to man- 
kind, whom it was -BAcesaaiy to propitiate with sacrifices and 
ofiferings, and even with human sacrifices. 

For the present I abstain from any further definition and 
illustration of this result Perhaps it awakens more than one 
difficulty in the reader's mind. Let him suspend his judgment 
until, in a following chapter, we have traversed the entire path 
which is now traced out. There is no better test for the result 
which we have thus far obtained, than the prosecution of the 
historical investigation itselfl 



NOTES. 

I— &e f, 227, n. t ; i^- 228, n.%\'p. 237, n. ♦. 

No one wiU expect here a complete survey of the Semitic 
religions and their peculiarities. Let the observations made 
upon them on p. 225 seq. be compared with F. C. Movers, Dit 
Fhonizier, L (1841) ; the writings of £. Benan (Histoire générale 
des languea eémiUgues^ Ifbuvelles considerations^ &c.) ; M. Duncker, 
Otsch, des Alterihvms, L 220 sqq., 249 sqq., 346 sqq., and 
elsewhere (3te Ausg.) ; H. Steinthal {Zeits. för VoUurpsychotogie 

♦ 1 Cor. XT. 46. 
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u. Spraehwisaenschaft, I. 328 sqq., II. 129 sqq., and still earlier 
in the ZeOs. der D, i£. 0. XI. 396 sqq.) ; Diestel, der MomOu- 
iamus des aUesten SeiderUhvms varziiglich bei den Semiten ( Jahrb. 
for Deutsche Theol. V. 669— 760)— and many others. 

On the one hand, in a work such as the present^ I should 
have had to communicate and illustrate the accounts given in 
the Old Testament regarding the chief Semitic deities, had I 
not completed this very task quite recently in a dissertation 
upon Jahveh and Moleeh, contained in the Theol. Tijdschrift, 
YoL II. pp. 559 — 598. Only incidental mention is made there of 
Baal, it is true, but some particulars relating to this god will be 
treated in Chapter Y. I can thus content myself here with 
stating the main points, which are discussed more or less at 
length in the treatise just named. They are as follows : 

I. The prophet Amos (chap. v. 26) states that the Israelites 
carried about in the desert "the tabernacle [or some other 
object: the reading is uncertain] of their king" or ''Melech," 
and other idolatious c^par^tus besides. This statement may 
be regarded as historical At their entrance into Canaan, the 
Israelites found there the worship of a deity to whom children 
were sacrificed (Deut. xii. 30, 31 ; 2 Kings xvi 3 ; comp. Lev. 
xviii 21, XX. 2 — 5), probably likewise called Melech. It may 
be assumed that the Israelitish Melech-worship became fused 
with the Canaanitish, and that thus from the time of their 
entrance into Canaan this worship existed and the sacrifice of 
children to Melech occurred sporadically. The worship of 
Melech, however, was of no great importance. 

II. Solomon built " a high place" in the vicinity of Jerusalem 
for the Ammonitish god Milcom (1 Kings xL 5, 33), perhaps 
Malcim (t.e. " king of the people ;" comp. Jer. xlix. 1, 3). Once 
he is called Molech (1 Kings xL 7), but it does not appear that 
he really bore this name. This *' high place" remained in exist- 
ence until Josiah's time (621 B.C.) and was destroyed by him 
(2 Kings xxüi 13). In this interval it certainly did not remain 
unused, but that the inhabitants of the kingdom of Judah served 
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tbe Aimnoiutish god zealously does not appear. For, although 
the Dfelech or Molech — ^it is not quite certain which of these 
two designations was in use before the captivity — ^whose worship 
prevailed so extensively in the eighth century B.G. (see head 
III.), was akin to the god of the Ammonites, the Israelites did 
not look upon them as identical This also appears from 
2 Kings xziii 10, 13. 

III. The Melech-worship was not unknown in the kingdom 

of the ten tribes (2 Kings xvii 17). But it attained its real 

climax in the kingdom of Judah and in the reign of Ahaz, who 

offered up his son to Melech (2 Kings xvi 3) and founded a 

place for sacrificing to him, called in the Old Testament '' the 

topheth" (presumably ''the vomit,'' ''the abomination/' comp. 

Isa. XXX. 33), in the valley of Ben-Hinnom near Jerusalem. In 

Manasseh's reign, especially, Melech was zealously worshipped 

there (2 Kings xxi 6 ; comp. Jer. vii 31, 32, xix. 3 seq., xxxii. 

85 ; Zeph. L 5 [" and swear by their Melech"] ; Ezek. xvi 17 — 21, 

XX. 30, 31, xxiii 36—39). It was not till the 18th year of 

Josiah that this topheth was defiled (2 Kings xxiii 10), and was 

thereby rendered useless for ever. After that time the sacrifice 

of children to Melech still occurred, but it was less general and 

less official, so to speak, than under the kings who themselves 

set the example (comp. Lev. xviii 21, xx. 2 — 6 ; also Isa. Ivii 5 

[probably a description of what took place in former times]). 

Such a temporary prevalence of the Melech-worship is explained 

partly by the influence of the royal example and partly by the 

continued existence of the ancient adoration of Melech (above, 

imder head L). Compare also V. 

lY. The analogy of " the queen [mdécheth] of heaven" (above, 
p. 91) renders it probable that Melech has his name as " king 
of heaven" — ^in other words, that he was a sufirgod. But the 
son, according to the great diversity of its operations, is adored 
in more than one character and under more than one name. 
Melech represents the scorching heat of the sun, the fire of the 
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sun — as is evident firom the manner in which he was worshipped. 
As such he is, at one and the same time, akin to Baal — the 
fertilizing sun — and opposed to BaaL If we take Baal (pro- 
perly ''lord/' i.e. lord of heaven; among the Phoenicians, Baal- 
shamaim) for the general name of the sun-god, we can say that 
Melech is a form of Baal (comp. Jer. xix. 5, xxxiL 35, '' high 
places of Baal," yet where Melech was worshipped). The docu- 
ments and accounts at our disposal do not permit us to draw a 
sharp distinction between the two deities, and such a distinction 
would be at variance with the character of the Semitic religion. 
Bather is it most natural that ** the lord" and *' the king/' both 
sun-deities, passed into each other or were purposely combined, 
y. It is evident from the Old Testament itself that the 
Melech-worshippers did not withdraw from the service of Jahveh, 
but, on the contrary, displayed a certain zeal for it (Ezek. xxiiL 
38, 39 ; Lev. xviiL 21, xx. 2 — 5 ; ZepL i. 5 ; Jer. Lc. [as would 
appear from the formula, " which I did not conmiand euid which 
came not into my mind"]). This combination — ^which is strongly 
condemned by the prophets and lawgivers — ^may be regarded as 
a proof that the worshippers of M^ch saw a resemblance and 
affinity between their god and Jahveh, so that by serving him 
they thought they also honoured JahveL How great soever, 
from an ethical point of view, the difference between Jahveh 
and Molech may have been in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C., this conception of the Melech-worshippers was not altoge- 
ther wrong, as appears from the phenomena to which attention 
was drawn on pp. 231 — 241. On the other hand, also, the 
zealous opposition of the prophets to the offering of sacrifices to 
Melech is very easily explained, for it was just the worship of 
this god that endangered the peculiarity of their Jahvism and 
threatened to make Jahveh sink back to the lower standpoint 
upon which he had stood in former ages. 
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IL— Seep. 229, w.t. 

Xn the passage quoted, Baur fixes his attention first upon 
Harrda Thither, according to tradition, Terah and his family 
migrated (Gen. xL 31, xiL 5) ; there, after Abraham's departure 
for Canaan, his kinsmen remained settled (Gen. xxiv., xxviL 43, 
xxviiL 10, xxix. 4). According to the Old Testament itself, 
terapkini were in use in Laban's house (Gen. xxxL 19, 30, 32, 
34 sq.) ; from Gen. xxx. 11 it may be inferred that the planet 
Gad, t.e. Jupiter (comp. Isa. Ixv. 11), was worshipped at Harran ; 
for the words should be translated, And Leah said, With Oad ! 
and she called hds name Oad. The comparison of Josh. xi. 17, 
xiL 7, where the city of Baal-Grad occurs, renders it probable 
that the worship of that planet was connected with the service 
of Baal, and that the latter, really a sun-god, and conceived as a 
beneficent power, was identified with that planet, just as, consi- 
dered in his destructive action, he was combined with the planet 
Saturn. Thus the worship of the sun seems to have preceded 
the later very complex star-worship of the Harranians ; besides 
this, they worshipped the moon-goddess, and that from the most 
remote times. The worship of the god Shemdl (" the left-hand, 
the northern one") seems also to have belonged to the oldest 
elements of the paganism of the Harranians : he is distinct from 
the planets, and is regarded as supreme. — Baur then points, 
secondly, to the Assyrians. The great resemblance between 
their religious ideas and those of the Babylonians must not make 
us forget the difference. It consists in this, that the Assyrian 
gods show a more earnest 8md severer character than the Baby- 
lonian. This is true of their sun-god Bel (»Baal), who is 
identified with Saturn ; of Semiramis, who corresponds to the 
Babylonian Mylitta, but unites with her attributes those of 
Astarte (above, p. 91). TMs is confirmed by 2 Kings xvii 31 : 
The SepharvUes burnt their sons to Adrammdech and Anammelech, 
the gods of Sepharvaim. This city lies in Mesopotamia, it is 
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true, but that its gods were Assyrian is rendered probable by tbe 
statement (2 Kings xix. 37) that one of Sennacherib's sons, like 
the former of the gods mentioned here» was called Adiammelech. 
The most probable interpretation of this name isfirtrlcing, and 
since we know from other sources that Sepharvaim was a seat 
of the sun-worship (Berosus ed. Bichter, p. 56), we most con- 
clude that the worship of the sun's fire, i. e. the Molech-worship 
(comp. Note I.), was practised by the Assyrians. — ^Let tbia view 
of Baur^s be compared with O. Bawlinson, The Five Gfreat Jfanr' 
archies of the AncievU Eastern World, Vol 11. 228—280, which, 
however, does not give much more than a dry catalogue of names 
of gods. 

Use has also been made in another way of the accounts relat- 
ing to the original dwelling-places of the Israelites, to illustrate 
and explain the peculiar character of their religious notionsL 
My meaning will become dear to the reader at once, if he call 
to mind what has been written by Tiele, de godsdienst van 
Zarathttstra, pp. 281 seq., and especially pp. 302 — 304 where the 
conclusion is drawn from the preceding discussion. After de- 
ducting what has evidently been borrowed by the Jews from 
the Persians, there still remains a great resemblance between 
Parseeism and Jahvism, which is not to be explained by the 
intercourse between the two nations in historical times, but 
seems to point to a common origin of the two religions. Tiele, 
in accord with Spiegel (JEran. Das Land zwisdien dent Indus 
und Tigris, pp. 274 — 290), finds, in particular, many points of 
contact between the second narrative of the creation in Genesis 
(chap, ii 4 seq.) and the ideas of the book Bunddiesh as to the 
first men and their dwelling-place. He deduces from this, in 
conclusion, that at one time the progenitors of the Hebrews and 
the Perso- Aryans lived together in Iran; that there a religion 
arose which supplanted the old Semitic religion of the Hebrews 
and the old Aryan religion of the Persians, and, after the separa- 
tion of the two peoples, became developed in each of them in a 
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diCTerent maimer ; that this reUgion was a purified fire-worship, 
as can still be gathered with sufficient certainty both from the 
Old Testament and from the Zend-ayesta. — Similar ideas were 
put forward before by Ewald and Benan ; comp. also A. Béville, 
H&marqviM swr U ratfonnemerU de la race aryenne è la stLrface de 
r^tcrape (VeisL en Med der Kon. Akad. van Wet. Afd. Letter- 
kunde, VoL VIII. 47—68). 

It will be seen without difficulty that my ideas of the original 
character of Jahveh agree in the main with those of Tiele. We 
differ in this, that he holds the fire-worship, which he also 
makes the basis of Jahvism, to be non-Semitic, whereas I see in 
it one side of the genuinely Semitic sun-worship. To my mind 
there is this objection to Tide's opinion, that we meet with this 
peculiar conception of the deity everywhere in the Semitic 
world. If we found it in a single nation, or in one group of 
nations, e,g. among the Israelites and their nearest kinsmen, we 
could regard it without difficulty as borrowed. But this is not 
the case ; nowhere is this type altogether wanting, although in 
some tribes it is much more prominent than in others. — It is 
true, Tiele does not actually deny a Selnitic origin to the com- 
mon religion of the Persians and Hebrews ; he does not enter 
upon the question how it arose: ''perhaps from the intercourse 
between the two nations, and perhaps, although it is not pro- 
bable, by means of a people that they found there" (p. 302). 
Thus the possibility remains that this religion was a Semitic 
creation. But when it is said to have ''supplanted the old 
Semitic religion," it is obvious that a real difference of opinion 
remains, which I cannot as yet remove by adopting Tide's 
hypothesis. 

Would, perchance, the second narrative of the creation (Gen. 
ii 4 seq.) compel us to take another view of this point? In 
this we are at one : 1st, that this narrative was not borrowed 
by the Jews from the Persians after the Babylonish captivity ; 
2ndly, that it must have had its origin out of Palestine, and 
this on account of the geographical data which it containa — 
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But I cannot convince myself that we must see in it an account 
constructed out of recollections and ideas brought by the fore- 
fathers of Israel from their original dwelling-places. It most 
decidedly does not appear that the leading features of the Para- 
dise-myth were preserved in Israel for centuries before they 
were committed to writing, in Gen ii 4 seq. — ^presumably in 
the 8th century B.o. Had this been the case, we should pro- 
bably find many allusions to this myth in the prophetic litera- 
ture, whereas now, as is well known, the Proverbs are almost 
the only book in which we meet with traces of acquaintance 
with the narrative (comp. Ek. 0. IIL 93). Does not this tend 
to show that the author of Gen. ii 4 seq. borrowed his main 
ideas from abroad ? Is not this supposition recommended by a 
document such as Gen. x., which has in like manner been con- 
structed by the Israelites out of data furnished by the nations 
with which they were in contact? Perhaps some more light 
wül be thrown upon this hypothesis by what we shall commu- 
nicate further on concerning ''wisdom" and its cultivation in 
Israel Comp. therefore below. Chapter Y., towards the end 

For the rest^ let no exaggerated idea be formed of the signifi- 
cance to be attributed to the difference of opinion just stated. 
Hypotheses such as those discussed here must be regarded as 
the final results of previous research, not as aids in research 
itself. From their very nature they are too uncertain for the 
last-named purposa They are, so to speak, postulates from 
the facts that lie before us, but are unfitted to bring new facts 
to light. 



111.— Seep. 232, n.%\p. 234, n, f. 

To arrive at certainty with respect to the ark of Jahveh, we 
ought to pay attention to, among other things, the language of 
the Old Testament It appears there under four different desig- 
nations, let «The ark of Jahveh" ("of God," "of our god," 
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''of tlie god of Israel"). Thus Josh. iiL 3, iv. 5, 11, vi. (six 
times), vii 6 ; 1 Sam. ill 3, iv. (eight times), v. (twelve times), 
vi. (nine times), viL 1 ;* 2 Sam. vL (fifteen times), vii. 2, xv. 24, 
25, 29 ; 1 Kings iL 26, viii 4; 1 Ghr. xiiL xv. xvi. (parallel 
^with. 2 Sam. vL) ; 2 Chr. viiL 11, comp. also 2 Chr. vi 41 ; Ps. 
cxxxiL 8 ("the ark of Jahveh's strength"); 2 Chr. xxxv. 3 ("the 
holy ark"). — 2ndly. "The ark of the covenant of Jahveh" (or 
simply " of the covenant"). This name occurs in Num. x. 33, 
xiv. 44; Deut x. 8, xxxi 9, 25, 26; Josh, iii (seven times), iv. 
7, 9, 18, VL 6, 8, VÜL 33; Judges xx. 27; 1 Sam. iv. 3—5; 
2 Sam. XV. 24; 1 Kings iii 15, vi 19, viii 1, 6; 1 Chr. xv. 25 
sq., 28 sq., xvi 6, 37, xvii 1, xxii. 19, xxviii. 2, 18 ; 2 Chr. v. 
2, 7 ; Jer. iii. 16.— 3rdly. " The ark of the testimony." Thus ExoA 
XXV. 22, and again eleven times in the priestly laws of the Pen- 
tateuch ; also in Josh. iv. 16. — 4thly. Simply " the ark." This 
abbreviated appellation usually occurs after either 1 or 2; in a few 
instances, also, it is equivalent to " the well-known ark." See, 
e.g,^ Num. x. 35 (comp. 33) ; Josh. iv. 10 (comp. 9), vi. 4, &c. &c. 
From this review it is evident already that " the ark of Jahveh" 
is the oldest nama Let it be observed, among other things, 
that it is used almost constantly in older narratives, such as 
1 Sam. iii — ^vi, 2 Sam. vi ; whilst the Chronicler, although he 
usually keeps to the original, sometimes substitutes '' ark of the 
covenant of Jahveh." Let the reader observe further 1 Sam. iv. 
3 — 5, where "ark of the covenant of Jahveh" now occurs three 
times, but the original reading was " ark of Jahveh," as appears 
from the Alexandrine translation (Codex B.). If this last 
instance proves that as late as the second or the first century 
before our era the scribes here and there substituted the more 
recent and more usual designation for the older one, we are at 
liberty to conjecture that they did this elsewhere also, and did 
it 80 early that their correction could be expressed in the Greek 
translation. See, e.^., 2 Sam. xv. 24 a» where — as appears from 

* Why 1 Sam. xIt. 18 ii omitted here, ia erident from what I wrote above, p. 97. 
VOL. L S 
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verses 24b, 25, 29 — ^the author certainly wrote "the aik of 
God ;'* and fmther Num. x. 33, where again " the ark of JahvA" 
alone is suitable, considering the task with which the axk is 
here charged. — The chief proof of the higher antiquity of the 
name *' the ark of Jahveh"' lies in the part which it plays in the 
historical narratives. Let the reader observe — ^besides the pas- 
sages referred to on pp. 232 sq. — Num. z. 35, 36 (where it is as 
plain as possible that the ark is considered to be the abode of 
Jahveh); Josh. iiL seq. (where again Jahveh in the ark goes 
before or accompanies his people); 2 Sam. zv. 25 seq. (and 
especially David's words, if I shall find favonr in the ^es of 
Jahveh, he vrill bring me again, and show me himself [t.e. the ark] 
and his habitation [i.e. the tent which was pitched for the ark 
on Zion]); and lastly, 2 Sam. viL 2 (where the antithesis 
between David and the ark requires that the latter be regarded 
as the abode of Jahveh). — At the same time, the passages quoted 
above under head 2 from Deuteronomy and Jer. iiL 16, prove 
that towards the end of the seventh century B.o. the ark was 
already regarded as the depository of the document of the cove- 
nant between Jahveh and IsraeL If we find in the Pentateuch, 
besides thiSy the idea that Jahveh sits above the ark, it is a fresh 
proof that the ark was originally considered to serve as a dwell- 
ing for himself (Exod. xxv. 22 ; Nuul vii 89). 

Of the cherubim prepared by Solomon mention is made in 
1 Kings vi. 23 — 28, viii. 6, 7; certainly no one would suspect^ 
in reading these passages, that cherubim had already been 
placed upon the ark itself; Yatke (Bibl. Thed. I. 331 sq.) 
even thinks he can show that the ark cannot have been en- 
tirely covered by the wings of Solomon's cherubim, if cherubim 
already stood also upon the lid ; in any case one of the two pairs 
of cherubim would have been superfluous, and thus it is much 
niore probable that in its description of the Mosaic ark the 
priestly legislation had Solomon's arrangement in view, but at 
the same time made this alteration in it, that it joined the 
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clierubim to the ark : it could not well have done otherwise, 
since the Mosaic ark was always being moved from place to 
place, and therefore, in order to be constantly overshadowed by 
tlie cherubim, must have carried them with it — 1 Sam iv. 4 
cuad 2 Sam. vi 2, however, seem to be opposed to the supposi- 
tion that the original ark was without this covering. In the 
passage first quoted we read, tlu ark of the covenant of Jahveh of 
Ttosts, DWELLiNa UPON THE CHEBUBiM ; in the secoud it is said 
(comp. Thenius) t?ie ark ofOod, where [by which] tJie name was 
iiwcked of Jahveh of hosts, dwelling upon the cherubim above 
IT. The most natural interpretation of these passages is undoubt- 
edly this, that the cherubim were on the top of the ark and 
served Jahveh for a seat But it is more than probable that the 
cherubim were not mentioned by the author himself, but were 
inserted by a later reader : in both passages, and particularly in 
the second, the expression is cumbersome and forced, as is 
usually the case where a gloss is introduced into the text; 
moreover we have already seen that in 1 Sam. iv. 4 the word 
''covenant" is not original We must hold that the author 
wrote, the ark of Jahveh and the ark of Ood — nothing more. 

The reason why this point is treated at some length has been 
indicated above, p. 234 If Solomon's cherubim were the first, 
their Phoenician origin may certainly be said to be probable. 
This, however, decides nothing either as to their form or their 
meaning. With Yatke (as quoted above, p. 325), I am of opinion 
that we must start — not from the veiy fantastic description in 
Ezek. i 4 — 28, x. 1 — 22, but — from the more simple account in 
Ezek. xxviii 13 — 18 : the former, according to which the cherubs 
have, among other things, fowr wings, is irreconcilable with 
1 Kings vi. 23 — 28, and seems to have arisen from the exag- 
geration and embellishment of the Solomonic cherubim, which 
Ezekiel had often seen in the templa In the interpretation of 
Ezek. xxviii 13 seq., we encounter more than one, as yet inso- 
luble, difficulty, but there is no doubt that the cherubim appear 

s 2 
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here as gnardians of precious stones and gold. Now this is just 
the part ascribed in the Eastern mythologies to the ypwff (ie. 
the griffin, the same word as the Hebrew chenib). This coinci* 
dence strongly recommends the interpretation of the meaning of 
the Solomonic cherubim which has been advanced above (pp. 234 
seq.). Gen. ÜL 24 also pleads both for the East- Asiatic origin 
of the cherubim, and for the opinion that to guard the unap- 
proachable and to keep off the man who dares to approach it^ is 
their proper task. 

Various opinions can be held as to the connection between 
this their original meaning and the idea that Jahveh sits or 
flies upon the cherubim (see the passages on p. 234, n. X &x^d §). 
Some explain the latter representation historically: that which 
the Israelite beheld on Solomon's temple he transferred as it 
were to that other '' temple of Jahveh," heaven : just as he saw 
them in the former, so also in the latter, with some modification 
of the idea, he placed the cherubim in Jahveh's immediate 
vicinity. The temple may indeed have had some influence in 
this matter. The opinion that the cherubim from the very first 
had a double meaning, which is further explained above, Lc, is 
however more probable. Comp. F. L. W. Schwartz, der Ursprung 
der Mythologie, pp. 280 sqq. 



IV,— Su p. 236, n. ♦. 



The ephod, which occurs in Judges viiL 27 and, in connection 
with the teraphim, in Judges xviL xviiL also, has been treated 
of above, pp. 96 — 100. According to the view there advanced. 
Judges viii. 27 does not state of what elements Gideon's Jahveh- 
worship consisted; the conjecture that he set up the image 
of a bull at Ophrah, is based chiefly upon the severe condemna- 
tion of his conduct by the historian. On the other hand, we 
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read in Judges xvii 3, 4, xviii. 14, 17, 18, of "a graven image 

and a molten image/' and in chap, xviii. 20, 30, 31, of " a graven 

image," which objects existed in Micah's chapel on Mount 

£phTaim and were transferred thence to the city of Dan, in 

northern Canaan. The information communicated in Judges xvii. 

xviii concerning the Jahveh-worship in the period of the 

Judges, besides being of the highest importance in itself, derives 

double value from the statement (chap, xviii 30) that the first 

priest of the sanctuary at Dan was a grandson of Moses; for so 

must we read in this passage, instead of Manasseh, We shall 

revert to these two chapters in the sequel of our researches. 

One detail contained in them must be illustrated more fully 

here, because it is directly connected with the question of the 

antiquity of the image of the bulL Dr. H. Oort (TheoL Tijdschrift 

I. 285 — 294) shows that Judges xvii xviii. are founded upon an 

older narrative, which only mentioned the ephod and teraphim ; 

a reviser — according to him the author of chap. xvii. 2 — 4, 7 

[the words, of the family ofJitdah], xviii. 14, 17, 18, 20 [the 

words, t?u graven image and the molten image], 30 a, 31 b [and 

the alteration of Moses into Manasseh] — thought it strange that 

no mention was made in this account of the temple at Dan of 

the image of the bull that was there ; he supplied this deficiency, 

and this in such a manner that he plainly evinced at the same 

time his aversion to the bull-worship — among other things, by 

the additions in chap, xvii 7, xviii 30. I fully agree with Oort 

on the main points in this hypothesis : the distinction which he 

makes between the older account and the revision seems to me 

quite correct, and indeed accounts for the strange phenomena 

which appear in the present redaction. The alterations in chap. 

xvii. 7, xviii. 30, however, I would rather ascribe, not to the 

reviser, but to a later reader. My difference of opinion with 

regard to the conclusions to be drawn from the distinction 

between the two redactions is of greater importance. Oort does 

not hesitate to look upon the original account as trustworthy : 
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he thus assumes that Jeroboam I. was really the first to set up 
the image of the bull at Dan, and that the reviser is quite wrong 
in making this image as old as the sanctuary itself. I willingly 
admit the possibility of this view, but I do not consider it to be 
certain or even probabla It is true, 1 Kings xii. 28 — 32 relates 
that Jeroboam made the two images of the bull and set them 
up at Dan and at Beth-eL But this conviction of the author of 
Kings need not necessarily have been shared by every one. If 
it be historically more probable that Jeroboam /cmnci the image 
of the bull at Dan, than that he pkiced it there, then the reviser 
of Judges xviL zviii was not wrong when he missed something 
in the older narrative ; then he was right in completing it ; then 
therefore we may assume with him that the erection of the 
image of the bull was contemporaneous with the building of the 
temple at Dan^-even though we willingly acknowledge that the 
expressions which he uses in writing of this image bear witness 
to a strong prejudice against this form of Jahveh-worship, and 
that therefore his statements as to the origin of the image (chap. 
zviL 2 — 4) are open to great suspicion. 

See further below, Chapter Y., where we revert to the sub- 
ject handled here. For the present, I merely wished to make 
it clear how the interpolation of Judges zviL zviii can be 
admitted, and yet a higher antiquity can be ascribed to the 
image of the bull at Dan than is attributed to it in 1 Kings 
xii. 28—32, 



v.— iSfe« p. 245, 71. f. 



Since Dozy (Jk Israëlieten te Mekka, pp. 36 — 39) inferred from 
Am. V. 25, 26, and from the Sabbath, that the planet Saturn 
was originally the principal deity of the Israelites, both the 
prophetic utterance and the dedication of the seventh day of 
the week have been expressly handled by Oort (De dienst der 
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.Baalim in Israel, pp. 15 — 18, 24 — 27) and by myself (Godg. 
JKjdragen for 1864, pp. 455—466, 475—478); our treatises have 
lïeen criticised by De Goeje {Oids. for 1865, 1. 531—548). With- 
out giving up the main proposition which I then maintained, I 
have now had to modify my opinion with respect to more than 
one particular. I wish to render account here of this modifica- 
tion, and at the same time to illustrate the position laid down 
on pp. 244 seq. 

There can hardly be any difference of opinion with regard to 
the place which includes the Sabbath in the Mosaic legislation. 
It is a rdigious institution. Both the redactions of the Deca- 
logue speak of the hallowing of the Sabbath, Le. the setting 
apart, the dedication of that day to Jahveh. The same law 
declares plainly in what that hallowing consisted; while the 
six week-days are devoted to labour, the seventh day is *' the 
Sabbath for Jahveh thy god ;" consequently that day is with- 
drawn from the usual work, and made a day of rest (Exod. 
XX. 8 — 10 ; Deut v. 12 — 14). As such, as a day of rest, the 
Sabbath could also be enjoined from a philanthropic point of 
view, as is actually done in Deut v. 14 c, 15 ; Exod. xxiii 12. 
But it does not follow from this that the Sabbath was properly 
and originally a philanthropic institution. The later utterances 
in Exod. xxxi 12 — 17 a, Ezek. xx. 10 — 12, are quite right in 
indicating the peculiar relation between Jahveh and Israel as 
the proper reason for setting apart that one day in the week. 
The motive for faithfully observing the Sabbath, which in Exod. 
XX. 11, xxxi 17 b, is derived from the completion of the creation 
in six days (comp. Gen. ii. 3), is of very recent date : the Israel- 
ites had dedicated the seventh day to Jahveh, and regarded it as 
a day of rest, for a long time before they came to represent God 
— ^in the likeness of man — ^as finishing the work of creation in 
six days and as resting on the seventh day. 

In explanation of the fact that the seventh day of the week 
was dedicated — at whatever time, or by whatever authority — to 
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Jahveh, and thns made a day of rest, I hot assome (1) that, 
when this happened, the week of seven days was in use among 
the Israelites ; (2) that, io conformity with the origin of the 
week, one of the days of the week, namely, the aevenUi, aa the 
day dedicated to Satnm, was looked npon by some Israelites as 
holy, and, in one way or another, was kept religiously : thus the 
Israelites among whom this costom existed adored the planet in 
question above other deities ; (3) that the worshippers of Jahveh 
partly respected this costom and partly modified it, and this (a) 
by making the seventh day a day of rest ; (p) by dedicating it to 
Jdhvtk. — I by no means shut my eyes to the fact that this view 
is not susceptible of strict and complete demonstration, at which, 
in truth, no one can be surprised. But each of its portions is 
teconunended either by analogy or by positive proofs. To the 
proportion affirmed under (1) sorely no one will object I 
fonnerly denied (in the dissertation above referred to, pp. 475 
seq.) that the week of seven days originated in connection with 
the seven planets ; I am not quite certain of it yet ; but I must 
grant to De Goeje (in the publication quoted above, pp. 538 seq.) 
that probability is in favour of this supposition, and that the 
sacredness of the nomber lewn — which also goes back among 
the Israelites to the most remote times — can hardly be explained 
but by the worship of the planets. I thought formerly t^t the 
recognition of this origin of the week involved the proposition 
that the days of the week were each dedicated to one planet, 
and this in the order in which the Bomans did so subsequently, 
BO that the first day belonged to Saturn, the second to the Son, 
the third to the Moon, the fourth to Mars, the fifth to Mercury, 
the sixth to Jupiter, and the seventh to Venus : I then ton- 
siiiei-cd the lii^ii antiquity of this arrangement very improbable, 
taken in couuection with its origin (in the above-mentioned 
dissertation, p. 476, n. 1). I now perceive that the planetary 
origin of the week can be recognized, without on that account 
admitting (hut mich day had its own planet and that the planets 
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^were distaibuted over the seven days as they afterwards were in 
!Eg7pt and among the Somans. In other words, a Semitic tribe, 
which especially worshipped the planet Saturn, the highest or 
most distant of the planets, may have dedicated to it the 
seventh day of the week, without the other days having also 
their own plemets and being named after them. — ^Now the sup- 
position that such a Saturn-worship existed among the Israel- 
ites is based chiefly upon Am. v. 26. My conviction that this 
refers to Israel's sojourn in the wilderness is further strength- 
ened by De Goeje (in the article above quoted, pp. 532 sqq.). 
But so much the more do I still lament that the exegesis of this 
important passage is beset by so many and so great difficulties : 
every fresh expounder has a fresh conjecture regarding it, 
whether it be to improve, or to explain, the text It is not my 
intention to deal with the words of Amos at any length : I will 
simply give a few hints in justification of the conclusions which 
I have drawn from them. After asking (ver. 25) whether the 
Israelites had offered sacrifices and gifts to Jahveh in the desert 
for forty years, the prophet describes in ver. 26 what was the 
state of affairs in the desert From the connection of verses 25 
and 26, it is evident at once that Kohier {Bzr Segen JacicXs^ 
p. 14) is altogether wrong in finding mention in ver. 26 of 
images of Jahveh : unless cUmt gods are alluded to here, the 
particulars which Amos gives are out of place in the context 
Now it seems to me, further, that Amos very clearly names 
more than one god : by the side of '' the tabernacle of your king" 
(or "of Molech") stands Eijün or Kewin, or however else the 
Hebrew word may be translated. It is important that this 
should not pass unnoticed. It is obvious at once, from the 
position of the words in ver. 25, that the prophet's intention is 
not to contrast Jahveh with another god : in that case he surely 
would have written, ** Have you offered unto Ms sacrifices and 
offerings ?" The fact that various objects of religious adoration 
are enumerated in ver. 26, renders it all the more evident that 
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this «DtitheaB is not in Amos' Uioaghts, and that in &ct tbe 
prophet, M I Baid jnst now, wishes to remind men what was the 
state of affairs in the desert Thus we may not infer from hia 
words that this or that deity was wonhtpped tlien intUad tf 
JakvtK ; we shall not miainterprat him, if we, as it were, distri- 
bute his accusations orer the different tribes, and attribnte the 
worship of "your king" to one tribe, and that of "KiOn" to 
another. — So there only remains the qaeation, how this word 
"kifin" should be interpreted. Some expositors see in it an 
appellatiTe, and translate stand, or piilar; Kohier (as above 
cit«d) compares Uie Hel^. eavnodn, which occnra in Jer. viL lE^ 
xlir. 19, and according to him means image. Others hold it to 
be a proper name, taononnce it XeiwAn, and see in it the planet 
Saturn. The choice between these two interpretations is so 
ditBcult, because the reading and position of the following words 
is 80 exceedingly uncertain (comp. the LXX, and also, besides 
ihe expositors of Amoa, Movers, die Phönizier, L 289 — 299 ; Van 
Qilse, Byb. Woordenioek, IL 334 sqq.). After long hesitation, I 
think I must give the preference to the second interpretatiou, 
chiefiy heeauae it is rteotnmended by exegetic tradition. I assume, 
therefore, that Amos, in aooordanoe with his coate mpor aries, 
asoiibed the worship ^^tum to the laraelites in t^ desert, or 
at all events to some of them, and I do not hesitate, on the 
strength of his testimony, and in spite of Oort's objections 
(7%«oJ: Tijdaehrift, I. 293 sq.), to admit the truth of that charge. 
— If my readers ocoicnr in this, they wiU not refose to accept 
the further coigectnres as to the connection between the Saturn- 
worship and the dedioation of the seventh day, as well as with 
t^;aid to the adoption and modification of this custom by the 
M'orsliippers of Jahveh: at the least, they recommend them- 
selves by their simpbci^. Comp. also the view of the Mosaic 
times in Chapter V. 

Wliat has been affirmed of tJu new nuxm needs no detailed 
iUustialion : the hypothesis that its religious observance had 
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the same origin, and passed into the Jahveh-worsliip by the 
same process as the Sabbath, contains its own commendation. 
Osiander {ZeiU. der D. Mórgenl. Ges. XIX. 242 sqq.) considers 
it probable that mount Sinai, the desert of Sin and the tribes 
of the Sinites (Gen. z. 17) derive their name from Stn, i.e, the 
moon-god, which was also worshipped subsequently among the 
Himjarites (as was Almakah, likewise Deus Lunus; see the 
Journal referred to, XX. 274 sqq.). The same deity was held 
in high esteem among the ancient Babylonians £md the Assy- 
rians (comp. G. Bawlinson, The Five Monarchies, &c., 1. 156 — 158 ; 
IL 247). Tuch had already pointed out (in the same Journal, 
III. 161, 202 sq.) that the moon was worshipped at Sinai, 
although not exactly under the name of Stn. — It was very 
natural that the worship of the moon should be introduced 
among the Israelites during their wanderings in the peninsula 
of Sinai, if it did not previously exist among them. lii the 
Mosaic laws the observance of the new moon is of a good deal 
less consequence than that of the Sabbath: perhaps we may 
infer from this that the service of the moon-deity was not so 
general and did not meet with so much sympathy as that of 
Keiwdn ; there is not the least ground for the opinion that it 
was the principal deity of all the " sons of Israel :" a fresh proof 
that we were right in making a distinction above (pp. 230, 
242 seq.) between the original property of Jahvism and the 
elements which it adopted £rom other quarters. 
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CHAPTER V. 

History of IsRiiEL's Religious Development before and 

DURING THE EIGHTH CENTURY B.C. 

Before we enter upon the task for which we are now pre- 
pared, we will once more glance backwards. Our aim is to 
arrive at a certain knowledge of the origin and development of 
Israel's religion. In order to obtain it, we first of all sought 
a firm starting-point. This we found in the religious condition 
of the Israelitish nation during the eighth century B.C., which 
we therefore sketched, almost exclusively from contemporary 
records, in our First Chapter. We then passed on to investi- 
gations which promised to elucidate that sketch. We traced 
the earlier fortunes of Israel; we made ourselves acquainted 
with the prophets and prophecy ; and finally we formed a pro- 
visional conception of the course which Israel's religious deve- 
lopment had followed. If we saw the Israelitish nation gradually 
grow and rise to a higher civilization ; if we discovered in the 
history of prophecy evident signs of progress and development 
— in complete harmony with this we found, in Chapter IV., 
that the prophetic conception of Jahveh's being and character 
was later and less original than the popular ideas and customs 
to which it was opposed. Thus we already see before us the 
broader outlines of a solution of the problem which has been 
proposed. The whole of our previous investigations lead to the 
conclusion that the Israelitish religion, originally closely related 
to that of many other Semitic tribes, gradually and under the 
influence of Israel's peculiar fortunes assumed in the minds of 
the prophets another and more elevated character. 

In the present state of historical research, it may in fact be 
accepted as qmte certain that the religious development of 
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Israel followed this course. Uncertainty first begins when we 

descend more into details and try to indicate the resting-places 

on this long road. This does not deter us, however, from 

making every effort to become acquainted with those details. 

It is only through them that our conception of Israel's religious 

history acquires the precision which it needs, before it can be 

regarded as admissible and satisfactory. And, moreover, this 

is the only way to ascertain whether the facts which are really 

certain, do or do not confirm our theory of the growth of 

Israel's religion. It is therefore with the consciousness of 

executing a useful and necessary work that we prosecute our 

task. Even though we obtain nothing beyond a more or less 

probable result with regard to more than one point, if it is at 

the same time evident that the principal lines can be drawn 

with a firm hand, the reader will readily tolerate this iuevitable 

uncertainty. 

I. 7^ Mosaic Time. 

The patriarchs fall outside the sphere over which our survey 
extends. Any one who remembers the remarks which were 
made upon them in Chapter II.* will at once approve of this. 
It is true that we shall once more revert to Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, but it will be in order to explain the origin of the 
narratives concerning them, and especially the representation 
which these narratives give of their religious ideas. At pre- 
sent we cannot go back further than the Israelitish tribes in 
Ooshen. 

In the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries before our era, there 
lived in the north-eastern border-lands of Egypt some Semitic 
tribes which the Egyptians seem to have indicated by the 
common name of Hebrews — " men from the other side" of the 
river Euphrates."!" Some of these tribes called themselves *' sons 
of Israel ;" they formed the kernel of the population of Goshen, 
and may have exercised a certain supremacy over the rest of the 

• Ip. 104 Beq. t Above, p. 171. 
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Hebrews, as well as over the Egyptians» who were settled in 
that district 

The Hebrews were undoubtedly polytheists. This is shown, 
not only by the sequel of their history, but also by positive 
evidence of later date, it is true, but still admissible, because it 
is not contradicted by a single account of former times.* It 
is more than doubtful, however, whether these witnesses are 
right in ascribing an Egyptian origin to the "abominations" and 
''filthy gods" which the Hebrews served From the attempts 
of the Pharaohs to make slaves of the Hebrews we may at least 
infer that the Egyptian nation looked upon the inhabitants of 
its border-districts as foreigners, and therefore that the latter 
differed from it in religion. In any case the oppression and 
subsequent deliverance can have had no other result than that 
the Egyptian ideas and customs, even granting that they were 
on the road towards becoming adopted by the Hebrews, were 
repelled and rejected. 

It is much more likely that the polytheism of the tribes in 
GU>shen was Semitic We already know what this means.f 
There is no doubt that, along with an utter want of unity and 
government» very great variety prevailed among the Hebrews 
in regard to religion: in one tribe conceptions and customs 
existed, which in another were known scarcely or not at all If 
they stood generally upon a low level of civilization, the lowest 
conception of religion will no doabt have had most adherents. 
This we know as fetishism, which continues to exist even where 
less childish ideas have 'already arisen and, for instance, the 
adoration of the heavenly bodies, of the sun, moon and planets, 
has been introduced. Therefore we certainly shall not err if we 
assume that the worship of^trees and especially of atopes, which 
for some reason or other were held to be abodes of the deity, 
was veiy conmion among the Hebrews. The Old Testament 
still contains many reminiscences of that stone-worship, which 
was by no means limited to the land of Goshen, but was con- 

* JoBh. xziY. U ; Bawk. xx. 5—9, zxül 19, 21, 27. f See pp. 225 seq. 
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tinued in Canaan also. When Jahveh was afterwards acknow- 
ledged by many as the only god, these ho^y stones were brought 
into connection with him in vaxions. ways. It is here worthy of 
note, that the most of them are said to have been set up by the 
patriarchs daring their wanderings through Canaan, either as 
altars in honour of Jahveh or as memorials of his presence: 
this is easily accounted for, if the worship of stones had really 
been common in former times.* We prefer to pass over the 
question, whether the Teraphim, to which we have referred 
\>efore,f were already in use in Gk)shen : they may have been 
borrowed from the Syrians after the sons of Israel had settled in 
Canaan. 

The worship of a principal deity, acknowledged as the pro- 
tector of the whole tribe or confederation of tribes, is quite 
reconcilable with polytheism.} Everything is in üeivour of the 
supposition that at all events "the sons of Israel" worshipped 
such a common god in Groshen. We are already acquainted 
with his being and character. Upon the supposition — which 
we shall presently vindicate more fully — ^that he remuiined the 
tribe-god of Israel, we see in him that severe god. of light, that 
bearer of the consuming fire of the sun, who, according to our 
previous researches, preceded the Jahveh of the prophets, and 
is recognized without difficulty in their descriptions of Jahveh's 
nature, as well as in the rites of his worship. May we conclude 
from the name Israel ("El strives'') that this deity was wor- 
shipped 9A Elt And, more especially, may the statement that 
the patriarchs called upon Jahveh as EUShaddai^ be applied to 
the tribes in Goshen ? Shaddai is the migMy (me, or perhaps 
still more exactly the viohni one. This appellation, therefore, 
agrees with the character which we are inclined to ascribe to 
the tutelary god of the tribes. But the reasons in favour of the 

* See below, under IL The Period of (he Jndgea^ tnd alio Note I. «( the end of 
ibis Chapter. 

t See pp. 77 aeq., 246 eeq. X Gomp. p. 228. 

§ Exod. Ti. 1 aeq. 
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supposition that they employed this name cannot be adduced 
till afterwards. 

Beligious ceremonies, sacrifices and festivals were no doubt 
already connected with the worship of this tribal god in Goshen. 
The sons of Israel had not a regulated public worship, it is 
true ; but every religious bond need not on that account have 
been wanting. At the same time, it is self-evident that we 
know the forms of worship then prevalent only in so far as 
they were still in existence in later days: we shall therefore 
naturally return to them presently. We will now hasten to 
cross the limits of that dark period of the sojourn of the tribes 
in Goshen. 

Towards the end of the 14th century B.C., the sons of Israel, 
and with them most of the Hebrews, escaped from the Egyptian 
oppression, under which they had groaned during the reigns of 
Bamses II. and his successor Menephtha, and left the land of 
Goshen. Our criticisms upon the Israelitish and Egyptian 
traditions concerning this event will be recollected :* we believed 
that we could retain little more of the Old Testament narrative 
than the main fact, but this we found to be fully confirmed by 
Manetho's account A weighty question now arises in connec- 
tion with this deviation from tradition. In the narratives 
relating to the exodus Moses plays a veiy important part He 
appears there as the deliverer of the sons of Israel, but at the 
same time as the reformer of their religion and as their law- 
giver; he opens an entirely new epoch in the religious deve- 
lopment of his nation. Is tradition worthy of credit upon this 
point ? 

Some have gone so far as to throw doubt upon the very 
existence of Moses ; others have denied that we are entitled 
any longer to regard him as Israel's lawgiver. This latter 
assertion especially deserves serious consideration. It is quite 
certain that nearly edl the laws of the Pentateuch date from 
much later times : if no difficulty was experienced in ascribing 

* AboTe, pp. 117 aeq. 
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to liim these more recent ordinances, what guarantee have we 
tliat he promulgated any one of the laws ? Probftl^l^not onejof 
the p^'nlmfl I'a frn^ T^fttrï/^y hand ; yet in the titles he is named 
as the author of more than seventy of these songs, and at a later 
period even the whole of them were attributed to him. It can- 
not be proved that a single one of the "proverbs of Solomon' 
proceeds from the king in whose imme they all stand. Cannot 
this be the case also with Moses ? Is not the silence of the older 
prophets as to the Mosaic law — ^Malachi is the first who mentions 
it* — a real obstacle to the supposition that even a very smal 
portion of it originated with him ? 

These reflections and questions are not without foundation. 

But the very examples by which they are enforced can teach 

us how far our doubt is legitimate, and what limits it may not 

overpass. Tradition has not attributed the Psalms to David, 

the Proverbs to Solomon, arbitrarily : the former was actually a 

poet, the latter a master of '* wisdom'' and the patron of "wise 

men ;" that which lyric and proverbial poetry produced in after 

centuries could be ascribed to them, inasmuch as they had set 

the example of each sort of composition. The same we imagine 

to have been the case with Moses. The collections of laws which 

were formed at various periods of Israel's history were fearlessly 

embellished with his name, because it was known that he had 

• laid the foundations of all legislation. This he could do without 

writing down a single precept^ provided that he indeed came 

forward, not only to deliver his people, but also to proclaim the 

will of the deity. Now the prophets of the eighth centuiy B.O. 

aheady knew him in this character : Micah calls him an envoy 

of Jahveh;f in Hosea he is called a prophet | In the oldest 

narratives of the Pentateuch he appears in the same light. § 

Nay, in the Egyptian tradition also, the leader of the lepers is 

2l priest, who not only gives them freedom, but new laws as weIL|| 

* Mai. !▼. 4. t Mic. Ti. 4. :|: Eos. ziL 18. 

§ Above, pp. 127 aeq. |i See pp. 119 eeq. 
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Therefore, without yet taking it for granted that some at least 
of the precepts of the present Pentateuch were written down in 
the Mosaic time, we assume without hesitation, on the strengdi 
of the constant tradition, that a place, nay, an important places 
belongs to Moses in the history of the religious and moral life of 
his nation also. 

We can picture to ourselves without difficulty how Moses 
may have worked as leader of the tribes in this field. He was 
the soul of the conspiracy which preceded the exodus of tlie 
Hebrews from Egypt The whole enterprize was conducted by 
him, in conjunction with other men. In the desert, too, in the 
attempt to penetrate into the south, and during the stay in the 
trans-Jordanic districts, he stood at the head of the tribes. He 
came forward and was revered as the envoy and representative 
of the deity. In judicial proceedings his sentence was final* 
But he extended the sphere of his activity still further. He 
was the man charged with the regulation of the common interests 
and the joint action of the tribes. Perhaps the number of the 
tribes was fixed by him at ttodve, or else the whole of the Hebrews 
who left Goshen were distributed by him among the already 
existing twelve tribes of the " sons of Israel." From him the 
confederacy thus formed received its religious consecration. He 
it was who assembled the tribes» represented by their chiefs, at 
Sinai, and there sanctified their mutual alliance by a solemn 
sacrifice to their common god. Upon that occasion, and after- 
wards in the trans-Jordanic region, we may also suppose him to 
have announced the conmiands of that god, and to have bound 
the tribes to observe them. The tradition, which we will examine 
more closely by and by, places the promulgation of ** the ten 
words" at Sinai : is there any real obstacle to the supposition 
that these or similar rules emanated from Moses ? On the con- 
trary, it recommends itself by its internal probability. Yet we 
must assume that Moses, in accordance with the spirit and the 

* Gomp. Bxod. xtüL 
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'wants of the times, laboured more as a judge and prophet than 
as a lawgiver. The tribes had just been released from a hard 
elavery ; they themselves regarded the sojourn in the wilderness 
as provisional : in order to effect anything, it was necessary that 
attention should be confined to matters of immediate urgency. 
Mioses» too, must have imderstood this. By his example, by 
removing abuses, and by precepts for specific cases, " he esta- 
' blished ordinances and justice for Israel''* 

According to this representation — ^the correctness of which 

vrill gradually become more and more apparent — Moses not 

only remains a man of vigour and foresight, but is placed upon 

so high a standpoint among, or rather above, his countrfrmen, 

that we involuntarily inquire as to his preparation for so 

onerous a task. To this question tradition seems to give a most 

unequivocal answer. According to the narrative in Exodus, Moses 

was brought up by Pharaoh's daughter.^ In after times it was 

added to this, that " he was instructed in all the wisdom of the 

Egyptians."} In the opinion of those versed in such studies — 

who, however, do not agree in their interpretations — ^he bears an 

Egyptian name. Manetho calls him a priest from Heliopolis. 

Then does it not seem veiy reasonable to ascribe an Egyptian 

origin to the ideas which he expressed? And in addition to 

this, many consider that there is a very strong resemblance 

between his doctrine and that of the Egyptian priests. They 

assure us that in the most ancient times the belief in one God 

was one of the tenets of those priests. They inform us that in 

the sacerdotal literature that one God has no proper name, but 

is indicated by the words, nuk pu nvk Q* I am that I am"), 

which we meet with again, Uterally translated, in a well-known 

passage in Exodus.§ They further point to the evident traces 

of Egyptian influence upon the Mosaic worship, as visible in the 

ark of Jahveh, in the priestly vestments, and in the urim and 

thummim. They remind us, finally, that the ethical doctrines 

* Bzod. XV. 25. t Bzod. ii. 10; Acta tü 21. 

t Acts yii. 22. § Bzod. iii. 14. 
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of the Egyptians are highly developed and pure, and not inieriar 
to those of the Pentateuch: the agreement between tliem is 
sufiBciently great to warrant the supposition that one was bor- 
rowed from the other ; yet not the Egyptian firom that of the 
Pentateuch, but conversely, as we are acquainted with ^e 
former from moniunents which are older than the 14th centoiy 
before our era. Do not these phenomena, in their mutual con- 
nection, afford decisive proof that Moses introduced f^;yptiaii 
ideas and customs among his people ? 

Let us be careful It would not be the first time that a 
common origin had been attributed, on the strength of a com- 
parison, to things which afterwards were found to be quite 
independent of each other. In the present case, our suspicions 
are at once aroused by the manner in which the comparison is 
made. The doctrine of the Pentateuch, and the ordinances 
there described, are laid side by side with the wisdom of the 
Egyptian sacerdotal caste and the rites of the I^yptian wor- 
ship. As if the Pentateuch were the product of one, and that 
the Mosaic age ! As if Egypt and Israel were in contact with 
one another only in the time of Moses, and not subsequently 
also, in the reigns of Solomon and his successors! Further, 
dogmas are put down as identical, which, although of the same 
apparent tenor, are yet widely different Even if Moses was a 
monotheist — ^we will examine this question hereafter — iiis one 
GMl«taod otiteide of nekt«re as its creator and lord ; not so the 
deity of the Egyptian priests, which was rather conceived of as 
the one force of nature which was adored by the people under 
various names in their nature-gods.* " I am that I am :" the 
priests of the valley of the Nile must have so named that one 
God, because they systematically avoided any closer definition of 
his being ; " I am that I am :*' Jahveh speaks thus, because he 
never changes, and will be to the children what he has been to 
their fathers. Now it is every way possible that the Hebrews, 

* By this is to be understood the gods who represent, or are pereonifications of, the 
most important natural forces and phenomena. — Tranü, Note, * 
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eitlieir in Groshen or afterwards, borrowed a few things — for 
e^^injgle, the urim and-thnmgiim — from the Egyptians through 
^lïoses, but they can have done this without appropriating the 
religion of the Egyptians or the doctrines of their priests. The 
inorgj. doctri^s, then, al<me remain. Here, in fact, the supposi- 
tion of Egyptian influence upon the Hebrews in general, and 
upon Moses in particular, is veiy .^douasibl^.* It should be 
l)orxie in mind that the inhabitants of Goshen were still in a 
very low state of development, while a civilization centuries old 
fionrished in the valley of the Nile. The contemplation of the 
political constitution, and of the civil and domestic life of the 
[Egyptians, cannot but have made a deep impression upon the 
Israelite, and, while it made him value the privileges of the free 
nomadic life more highly, must at the same time have opened 
Ids eyes to those deficiencies which were prejudicial to the people 
of his own raca Now, with the Egyptians, the morcd life was 
under the oversight and protection of the gods, it is true — let 
the reader remember the conception of Osiris, the judge in the 
lower world — but yet it was not so bound up with religion that 
it coidd not be separated from it. The attempt to transplant 
this higher morality to other ground was not at all unreason- 
able.'*^ We can ascribe this attempt to Moses, and at the same 
tinie hold — ^as in fact we do hold — that the deity in whose 
name he spoke was of Semitic origin, and was already the tribal 
god of the Hebrews, or, at all events, of the " sons of Israel," 
before his time. Let us not forget, moreover, that the opposite 
theory, which we are impugning, is very improbable in itself. 
What ! can the Israelites have worshipped an Egyptian god at 
the very moment that they escaped from Egyptian rule? can 
they have returned thanks for their deliverance to one of the 
gods of the nation at whose expense it occurred ? How much 
more natural is the representation of the Israelitish record, that 
at the exodus and at the Bed Sea the god of Israel *' executed 

« Oomp. Note II. at the end of this Chapter. 
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judgment against the gods of the Egyptians,"* and the aoooont 
of Manetho, that the ordinances prescribed to "the lepers" by 
Osaiophis (Moses) were opposed to those of the Egyptians. 

The god in whoBfl name Moaes spoke, the national god of 
the sons of Israel already vorahipped before bis time : this 
poeitiou, which we have jost advanced and briefly aoppoited 
in passing, must now be more precisely stated and elucidated. 
In my opinion, we do not do full justice to the historical facts 
and to tradition, unless we believe that Moses both acknow- 
ledged this tribal god and also entertained a somewhat modified 
conception of his nature. Let ns not conceal &om ourselves 
the fact that every assertion on this point is hazardous. Still 
I bring forwaid my conjectures without fear, because I add the 
grounds upon which they rest, so that every one can judge for 
himself. 

As early as the eighth oentuiy before our era, the Israelites 
were convinced that the god of their fathers, the god of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, had made himself known as Jahveh at 
the exodus from Egypt Probably this conviction forms the 
foundation of Hoeea's wonls, "Jahveh, thy god from the land of 
£!gypt,"f and of other utterances of his contemporaries besides.^ 
It is expressly mentioned in the Pentateuch more than ohc&§ 
In accordance with this tradition, we assume that Muaa vxu the 
fira to call the god of the sons of Itrtul Jahveh. There is not a 
single valid objection to this assumption, whilst both the higher 
antiquity and the Cauaanitish origin of this name are not only 
unproved, bnt ai-e also open to grave doubts, 1| 

What does this name signify Ï When we find that in one of 
the narratives of Exodus just referred to, Ehjeh (" I am") is sub- 
sLitiiivil till A, ,,./i, and that the former is defined more exactly 
as " I am thai. I ain,"^ it is evident, in the first place, that the 

* 8i«d. liL 12 ; Nam. ixniL 14; oomp, Sxod. xriü. 11, nU. 10, U. 11, tr. 11. 
t Ho*. liiL i. Ï Abote, p. 30. g B«>^ lU. 1 wq., n. 1 teq. 

a Oomp. Nolo III. at tU end of tki( duster. 1 BuhL Ui. \i. 
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author derives Jahveh from a verb signifTing "to be,** and, in 
ihe second, that he sees in it the expression of the idea of un- 
changeableness and fidelity. To a certain extent the correctness 
of this etymology is admitted by a very large majority of writers. 
Jcihveh is almost universally r^arded as a derivative of the verb 
" to be.'* But while some hold entirely to the narrative in Exodus 
and translate the name as Ae is or Ae who is, others give the 
preference to the explanation, he causes to bCy that is, he calls into 
existence or into life, in a word, tfie creator or Itfe-giver. It is 
not easy to choose between these two interpretations ; .they ave^ 
both possible ; probability alone can decide here. .Now it cannot 
be denied that the unchangeableness and iBdelity which the 
author of Exod. üL finds indicated by the name " Jahveh,'^ are 
not directly expressed in it : it is very natural that these attri* 
butes of Jahveh should have been discovered in his name after- 
wards, but it is not easily conceivable that this name should 
have been given to him because those qualities were attributed 
to him. In any case, therefore, we must differ from the author. 
If his translation (" he who is'') is to be followed, then the name 
** Jahveh" contains an antithesis; Jahveh is distinguished by 
this name &om the gods who are not^ But this distinction, 
altht>ugh it is quite in the spirit of the later prophets, can hardly 
be ascribed to Moses ; absolute monotheism, of which, centuries 
after his time, no trace yet appeared in Israel, could not be 
attributed to him unless incontestable proofs were adduced in 
its favour. But where are they to be found ? We are thus 
natiurally led to select the other interpretation, and assign to 
" Jahveh" the meaning of " creator" or " life-giver." But unless 
I be mistaken, we must not attach too much importance to this 
meaning, or rely exclusively upon it in our inquiry into the 
ideas of Moses. For it is certain, from Exod. iii, that the real 
meaning of " Jahveh" was not so clear but that this name could 
also be interpreted in another way. Besides this, Moses can 

* Comp. above, pp. 52 seq. 
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scarcely be supposed to have invemted the name '' Jahveh f in 
all probability it was already in use, among however limited a 
circle, before he employed it to indicate £1-Shaddai, the god of 
the sons of Israel If we put one thing and another together, if 
we reflect that the name "Jahveh" already existed indeed, but 
did not at once make the same impression upon all, we hesitate 
to build a theoiy upon it, and we look about for other, less 
ambiguous, phenomena by which to regulate our conception of 
Moses' religious convictions. 

Our eye falls involuntarily upon a passage which has a strong 
claim to our attention, both on account of its contents and of the 
place where it occurs. " Thou shalt have none other gods before 
my face ;" so speaks Jahveh to Israel, almost at the beginning 
of ** the ten words/'* Without anticipating the inquiry to which 
we are about to proceed, we can already assert here, that '' the 
ten words" have more chance of being acknowledged as Mosaic 
than any other part of the PentateucL But this is true in an 
altogether special sense of the precept just quoted If we have 
no right to call Moses a monotheist, it may be said to be highly 
probable that he received a deep impression of the might and 
gloiy of the god of his nation, chose him for the sole object of 
his worship, and elevated this his choice into a law for all Israel 
Nothing less, but also nothing more, than this is contained in 
the words, " none other gods before Jahveh's face." 

Such an attitude of Moses towards the god of the sons of 
Israel can be easily accounted for psychologically. Of course 
we have not the power to penetrate into the inner 'life of the 
soul and to bring its secrets to light. Yet we can point out 
how circumstances naturally gave rise to such a conception as 
we ascribe to Moses — and more than this cannot be required 
of us. From the very nature of the case, the attempts of the 
Pharaohs to deprive the Hebrews of their independence and to 
incorporate them with the Egyptian state, must have appeared 

* Bxod. XX. 3; Deat ▼. 7. 
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^tx> a religious mind such as his to be an attack on the part of 
tJie ^Egyptian gods upon the tribal-god of the sons of Israel This 
iDiaturally led him to compare the nature-gods of the valley of 
the Nile with the god of his fathers. He had received a deep 
impression of the power and majesty of El-Shaddai, that pure 
and awe-inspiring god. If this god would interest himself in 
the fate of his people and fight at the head of his adorers, there 
was not a moment's doubt in Moses' mind as to the result of the 
struggle. Love for his oppressed brethren combines with his 
reverence for the god of his fathers to inspire him with the con- 
viction that this god has destined him, Moses, to deliver the 
Israelites. The bold plan succeeds ; the tyrant's chains are 
hroken ; the Bed Sea separates the Israelites from their pursuers. 
But now Moses is convinced that the mighty tutelary god will 
tolerate no other gods besides himself: let the Israelites serve 
him, and him alone ! 

According to this view, the dominating and decisive thought 
in Moses' mind was his conception of Jahveh's character, in 
contradistinction to that of the nature-gods of the Eg]rptians. 
We can express this also in another manner, and say: as he 
recognized Jahveh as the holy one, he saw in him the sole object 
of his adoration. We have already seen what idea the prophets 
of the eighth century b.c. had of Jahveh's holiness.* We are 
not justified in attributing the same conception to Moses. The 
absolute separation between Jahveh and nature, which was com- 
pleted in the minds of the prophets, existed, as we may presume, 
only in germ in Moses. To him li ght and fire ha d not jret bqcQine 
symbols ; JTahveh's very essence seemed to him ta manifest itself 
i n them.^ . But he was on the path which was subsequently 
trodden by the prophets, in so far as he conceived that moral 
development of which he had recognized the necessity to be a 
requirement of the same god whose glory had taken possession 
of his susceptible soul and to whose service he had dedicated 

* Abore, pp. 43 leq. 
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himself. Moses may have owed his ideal of moralitjr to his 
igtercoaiaa - with the. Egyptians,, but he could not regard its 
realization otherwise than as the will of the god of his fathers : 
the inaccessible, pure, austere god of light was predestined, as it 
were, to proclaim and maintain that ideal. The great merit of 
Moses lies in the fact that he thus connected the religious idea 
with the moral life. Jahveh comes before his people with moral 
demands and commandments: this is the starting-point of Israel's 
rich religious development, the germ of those glorious truths 
which were to ripen in the course of centuries. 

Let the reader permit me to assume that this interpretation 
of the ideas and work of Moses is not in itself regarded as inad- 
missible. He is, in that case, now prepared for an impartial 
consideration of the proofs upon which it rests. For I willingly 
acknowledge that as yet it is no more than a conjecture. Our 
right to derive our conception of Moses' character and labours 
from '' the ten words" has yet to be supported. Let us, therefore, 
now study these '' words" more closely. 

The name by which we have just indicated them occurs in 
the Pentateuch itself,* and, as we shall soon perceive, is to be 
preferred to the usual appellation, ''the ten commandments." 
The ''words" themselves are given twice, in Exodus and Deu- 
teronomy ;*|* the comparison of the two texts at once brings to 
light deviations which are not unimportant ; among other things, 
the ground assigned to the commandment regarding the Sabbath 
in Deuteronomy is different from that alleged in Exodus ; and 
the smaller divergences are very numerous.^ It is evident, 
therefore, that "the ten words" have not been held to be so 
sacred and inviolable that no one dared to modify them. But 
if this liberty was assumed, and the Sabbath commandment, for 
instance, was not left unaltered, what guarantee have we that 

* Bxod. zzxiy. 28 ; Dtui, ir. 18, x. 4. 

+ Bxod. XX. 2—17; Deal. ▼. 6—21. 

t Comp. Bxod. XX. 8—11 with Deal. v. 12—15, and alao my nk. 0. 1. 45 aeq. 
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the text has not been expanded in other places as well?* nay, 
that even entirely new commandments have not been admitted 
and have not superseded more ancient precepts ? We ask this 
question with the greater emphasis, because the remembrance of 
such a re-moulding of ''the ten words" seems to have been pre- 
served in tradition. According to a well-known account, the 
tables of stone upon which the ''words" were written were 
hroken by Moses and shortly afterwards replaced by others.i* 
If this account may not be taken as literally true, it cannot well 
have any other meaning than that the sins of Israel rendered it 
necessary to modify the law which formed the basis of the cove- 
nant with Jahveh. We will thus abandon at once and altogether 
the idea of literal authenticity. The question can only be» whe- 
ther Moses in general uttered warnings against the same sins 
and gave the same positive commandments that still appear in 
the Decalogue ? Have " the ten words" — such is in other terms 
the problem — a genuinely Mosaic kernel, and can the latter be 
distinguished with any probability from the later additions ? 

The record which lies before us consists of ten words. Which 
are they ? It is a well-knoMrn fact that a difference of opinion 
still exists on this point Ever since the days of Augustine, 
many have divided into two^ the commandment not to covet» 
and it then forms the ninth and tenth words. This opinion» 
however, may now be regarded as obsolete. It is thus esta- 
blished that the last eight words (3 — 10) refer to the misuse of 
Jahveh's name, to the observance of the Sabbath, to the honour- 
ing of parents, to murder, adultery, stealing, bearing false wit- 
ness, and covetousness. The only thing doubtful is the limit 
which separates the first from the second word Does the 

* E.g. Bzod. xz. 5ls 6> 17 (Dent. y. 9 b, 10, 21), the falnoM of which, taken in 
oonneetion with the brerity of the rest of the commandments, gives rise to a suspicion 
of re-monlding and enlargement. 

t Szod. zzzii 19, xzziy. 1 seq., 28, 29; oomp. Dent. ix. 17, >• 1 — 5. 

t The repetition of the yerb "covet,'* in Bzod. xz. 17, gives occasion for this; 
instead of the second "thou shalt not covet," we find in Dent. v. 21, '* thou shalt not 
allow thyself to desire." 
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exordium : *' I, Jahveh, am thy god, which brought thee cot ci 
the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage," stand alone, as 
an introduction, or does it form the first word? If we look 
upon it as an introduction, the first word will be : " thou shalt 
have none other gods before my face," and the second: "tbou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image." On the other 
hand, these two precepts must be most closely connected and 
regarded as one word — ^the second — ^if we consider that the first 
is contained in the declaration : *' I, Jahveh, am thy god, which 
brought thee out of the house of bondage." It will now be 
understood why we just now recalled attention to the tact that 
the Old Testament speaks of ten vHn-ds and not of ten command" 
menta. The exordium to which we have referred is not a com- 
mandment, but it is a word — and a word of such great impor- 
tance and to so great a degree the foundation of all the rest, that 
it has the most perfect right to take its place among the ten 
words. We have no hesitation, therefore, in considering it as 
the first word. But it results from this, that — ^in the version of 
"the ten words" which has been preserved to us in the Old 
Testament — the commandment not to make images cannot be 
regarded otherwise than as an explanation or amplification of 
the preceding "thou shalt have none other gods before my 
faca" What follows from this we shall investigate by and 
by. We will first fix our attention upon "the ten words" as a 
whola 

There is no real obstacle to the supposition that they are 
derived from Moses ; on the contrary, their contents and arrange- 
«lent are entirely in accordance with the theory of their Mosaic 
origin. The relation in which Jahveh stands to Israel having 
been declared in the first word, the conclusion is drawn in the 
second, that Israel must serve him alone, to the exclusion of 
other gods (whose existence, however, is rather admitted than 
denied). After this, the sacredness of an oath by Jahveh — upon 
which the union of the tribes and, in general, the inviolability 
of every contract depended — is maintained in the third word. 
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The dedication to Jahveh of the last day in the week is then 
pirescribed, in the fourth commandment, as an outward sign of the 
oonsecration of the people to Jahveh's service. Then follow the 
XExoral precepts in simple and natural order. They require no 
explanation, with the exception of the tenth word, which does 
not seem to be quite homogeneous with the others. Is it not 
strange that it is not the act, but the inclination, which is here 
forbidden ? Does not this word consequently bear witness to a 
conception of moral life deeper than that which appears in the 
other precepts ? It seems to do so. But we must hold that the 
desire for another's property is considered and condemned here, 
not as a mere inclination, but as the beginning of the sinful act, 
and not so much of stealing — against which the eighth word is 
directed — as of all sorts of cunning attempts to cheat a neigh- 
bour of his goods. And, moreover, but little penetration was 
needed to perceive that the cherishing of the desire must natu- 
rally lead to sinful acts, and must therefore, if possible, be 
checked. In Egyptian ethics, which, according to our supposi- 
tion, were not unknown to Moses, this inseparable connection 
between the inclination and the act was not unnoticed.* 

Thus far we are brought by the consideration of "the ten 
words" as a whola The result seems to be beyond doubt The 
tradition which ascribes them to Moses is worthy of respect on 
account of its undisputed antiquity. Nevertheless, if it were 
contradicted by the contents and form of the " words," we should 
have to reject it But this is not the casa Therefore we accept 
it Beserving our right to subject each separate commandment 
to special criticism and, if necessary, to deny its Mosaic origin, 
we acknowledge it as a fact, that Moses, in the name of Jahveh, 
prescribed to the Israelitish tribes 9uch a law as is contained in 
" the ten words." The view just proposed of Moses' convictions 
and labours is confirmed by the critical investigation which we 
have so far instituted. 

* Comp. Note IL «t the end of ihU GhapUr. 
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But we must now go farther and subject the separate com- 
mandments, in so far as they awaken suspicion, to a closer 
scrutiny. Here the second and the fourth words, the warning 
against the use of images and the institution of the Sabbath, 
come especially under consideration. With this examination» 
our inquiry regarding the rest of the ordinances of Moses, his 
regulations for worship and all that belongs to it, will naturally 
be connected. 

We can deal briefly with the fourth word, the institution of 
the Sabbath. We have already seen* that the observance of 
the seventh day of the week was presumably connected with 
the worship of the planet Saturn, but had been adopted and at 
the same time modified by Jahvism. The question now arises, 
when did this happen ? We can demonstrate historically that 
the prohibition to work was gradually made stricter: in the 
Pentateuch we already find precepts which are closely akin to 
the narrow and minute regulations laid down by the Jewish 
scribes.*!* It is further evident — it is apparent at once from a 
comparison of the two versions of "the ten words" — that the 
keeping of the Sabbath was insisted upon at one time for one 
reason and at another for another reason. But in the centuries 
after Moses we do not find any period at which the consecration 
of the seventh day — a custom involving a radical change in the 
whole national life — ccm have been introduced. In the eighth 
century B.C., the Sabbath already existed in the kingdoms of 
Ephraim and Judah.^ It must thus date from the times before 
the separation of the one from the other. But it is nowhere 
intimated, and in itself is improbable, that it was introduced 
into use by David or Solomon or in the period of the Judges. 
So we are led to place the institution of the Sabbath in the 
Mosaic time. Or rather, as we see that the Pentateuch attri- 
butes the consecration of the seventh day to Moses and it is 

* AboTe, p. 244 seq., oomp. p. 263 aeq. 

t Bxod. xvi. 22—80, xxxi. 12—18, xxxr. 1—8; Num. xv. 82-86. 

t Above, p. 242. 
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included in the Decalogue, we do not find any reason to 

reject this testimony. If the worship of Kewan was already 

^w^idely diffused among the sons of Israel in Goshen,* it is not 

&t all strange that Moses, to promote the adoration of Jahveh, 

aKouId have borrowed onejoithe. practices of that worship and 

li&rve made it a part of Jahvism. 

looses' attitude towards the worship of images is a very dis- 
puted point The second of the ten wordsi* forbids it without 
reserve, but — ^is strongly suspected to have been re-moulded 
and enlaiged. Its great length of itself alone gives rise to 
this presumption. If it embraced nothing more than the words, 
*' thou shalt have none other gods before my face," we should 
not think of calling it incomplete : the rest is superfluous, and 
is therefore suspected. Besides this, it has been remarked} 
that the words, '* thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of anything that is in heaven above or 
on the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth" — sever 
the connection between the preceding and the following sen- 
tences, and that after these words have been removed, nothing 
remains but the prohibition to serve other gods. Thus " the ten 
words" themselves alone give ajp}iQ(l@i%^ ground for throwing;^ 
doubt upQQ the Mosaic origin of the warning, against images. 
Bat history also seems distinctly to bear witness against it. 
The worship of Jahveh under the form of a bull was very gene- 
ral in Israel in later times ; and in the kingdom of Ephraim, 
daring the two and a half centuries of its existence, it was the 
religion of the state :§ is it likely then that Moses expressly 
declared himself opposed to it? According to a narrative in 
the book of Judges, a grandson of Moses, Jonathan ben Ger- 
shorn, served as a priest at Dan in a temple in which a graven 
image of Jahveh was placed :|| would the commandment of 
the lawgiver have been broken in this way by the members 

• Comp. p. 245. t Bxod. xx. 8—6 ; Deut y. 7—10. 

X Prof. M. J. de Goeje, in Theol TijcUehrift, II. 176 neq. 

§ Abore, pp. 285 leq. U Jadges xviiL 80 ; oomp. «bore^ pp. 261 seq. 
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of his own family ? Again, the author of the books of Kings 
informs us* that Hezekiah "brake in pieces the brazen serpent 
which Moses had made, for unto those days the Israelites had 
burned iucense in honour of that serpent, and it was called 
Nehushtan'* (i.e. "brass-god"): surely this implies that Moses 
was not so averse to images as the Pentateuch represents him to 
have been ? 

The same weight as evidence cannot be attached to all these 
facts. The last, especially, signifies veiy little, or, at all events, 
not what it seems to signify. When the historian speaks of 
" the brazen serpent which Moses had model' he has in view the 
well-known narrative*}* that Moses, at Jahveh's command, when 
the people were bitten by serpents in the wilderness, put a 
brazen image of one of these reptiles upon a pole, and that it 
became the means of curing those who turned their eyes towards 
it. This narrative is older than the author of the books of Kings, | 
and was no doubt accepted by him as worthy of credit Nor 
does he hesitate to name Moses as the maker of the serpent^ 
because he believes him to be innocent of the abuse which was 
afterwards made of it We do not know whether Hezekiah 
already took the Nehushtan for a product of the Mosaic time : if 
he did, he certainly did not believe that Moses had intended it for 
an object of adoration ; if he did not, we cannot with confidence 
ascribe its construction to Moses. If it be thought, however, 
that we must infer from the narrative in Numbers that the 
brazen serpent was generally attributed to Moses ; if it be held 
that the narrative was written for the purpose of showing that 
the lawgiver had erected the serpent as a symbol of Jahveh's 
mercy, and not as the image either of Jahveh or of any other 
deity, it will surely be allowed that such a popular belief with 
respect to the origin of the sacred brazen serpent can very well 
have been an error. If it proves anything, it proves only this, 
that the people knew nothing of a Mosaic prohibition so absolute 

* 2 KiDgi iTÜi. 4. t Num. xxi. 4 — 9. 

X The Deuteronomisl vm Aoqiudnted with it, as is evident from Deut yiii. 15. 
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fis that which appears in the Decalogua But, it must be 
fi.dinitted, this ignorance alone is a strong argument against the 
liigh antiquity of that prohibition. The same applies to the 
other two facts to which we referred abova If we assume — 
Ajvhat may indeed be said to be highly probable — ^that the image 
of the bull was already in use among the Israelites before Moses, 
it is very natural that it should have also remained in use after 
him, even granting that he set himself emphatically against it. 
The existence of the bull-worship, therefore, is no sufficient argu- 
ment against the supposition that Moses forbade any image of 
Jahveh. But the fact that this form of Jahveh-worship conti- 
niied to exist undisturbed is very difficult to reconcile with that 
supposition. — There is one fact, however, of which we may not 
lose sight in this investigation. From the Mosaic times down- 
ward there always existed in Israel a worship of Jahveh without 
an imaga Scarcely any tradition of Hebrew antiquity is better 
guaranteed than that which denves tfie ark of Jahveh trom the 
lawgiver himself. We need not repeat here what we have already 
said about this sanctuary.* We regard it as established, then, 
that ideas of a somewhat sensuous character were entertained 
concerning it. Moses, too, may have shared in them. At all 
events, we are not justified in denying that he believed that the 
ark was the abode of Jahveh, and that therefore the latter had, 
in the most proper sense, set up his tabernacle among his people. 
But — and this is the reason why we refer to the ark here — if 
Moses believed this, and accordingly ofiTered the common sacri- 
fices before the ark, then he himself certainly did not erect an 
image of Jahveh, much less ordain the use of one. We are 
inclined to go a step further. May we not conclude from the 
fact that Moses attached so much importance to the ark, that the 
images of Jahveh did not fully harmonize with his conception 
of Jaliveh's nature and character ? If he had really received a 
deep impression of Jahveh's majesty, and of the vast difference 



* Abo?e, pp. 231 aeq., 255 Beq. 
VOL. I. Ü 
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between him and the "other gods/' is it not extremelj_patural 
that he should not have been altogether satisfied with the image 
of the bull, which was immediately connected with the usual 
nature- worship, and led men again and again to sink into it ? 
The conclusion is easily drawn. Moses did not definitely and 
expressly forbid the use of Jahveh-images. But still less did 
he promote it He even opposed it indirectly, by raising the 
ark to be Israel's central sanctuary. The prohibition, "thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image," was not decreed 
by him, but at a much later period, although it was done in con- 
formity with his spirit. 

A closer study of the fourth and second commandments re- 
minded us that Moses found various customs and practices cur- 
rent among the sons of Israel, which he generally had to leave 
in existence, or could at most modify. Among these customs 
is to be reckoned, among others, circumcisioji, We have already 
seen that it was quite in harmony with the original character of 
Israel's tutelary god.* We may thus assume that it was already 
in use among the tribes in Goshen, but also, according to tradi- 
tion,-!- Moses retained it, and adopted it as a part of Jahvism. 
We may suppose him to have done the same with the dediccUian 
of the first-ixym, and to have specially prescribed that first-born 
sons were to be redeemed from Jahveh by an offering. This 
was the only way to prevent human sacrifice^ which undoubtedly 
made its appearance now and then in Goshen : the idea upon 
which it is founded — " Jahveh has a right to the lives of his 
subjects, and is worshipped by the sacrifice of those lives" — this 
idea was in harmony also with the Mosaic notion of Jahveh's 
nature. But it does not appear that Moses desired and pre- 
scribed an actual human sacrifice, even in i-are instances and as 
an exception. From the human sacrifice proper we must cer- 
tainly distinguish the han^ or cherem, which originally was applied 
to malefactors and other enemies of Jahveh, and sometimes also 

* Above, pp. 288 seq. t Bxod. W. 24— 26 ; Ler. zii. 8. 
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to their posseBsions.* Cherem is properly dedication to Jahveh, 
v^hich in reality amounted to destruction or annihilation. The 
persons who were '* dedicated/' generally by a solemn vow, to 
Jahveh, were put to death, frequently by fire, whereby the 
resemblance to an ordinary burnt-offering was rendered still 
more apparent ; their dwellings and property were also consumed 
by fire ; their lands were left uncultivated for ever. Such 
punishments were very common in the ancient world. But in 
Israel, as elsewhere, they were at the same time religious acts, 
and thus bear witness to the idea which was formed of the 
nature of the deity. On account, therefore, of such a phenome- 
non as the ban, as well as on other grounds, we are not wrong 
in seeing in Jahveh a severe being, and in maintaining his 
afSnity to the nature-gods, who were considered to be hostile to 
mankind, and to require propitiation by sacrifices. But at the 
same time, Jahveh's moral character is brought to light in the 
cherem, for it is applied to those who have transgressed his 
precepts, or in any way have opposed him. 

These few remarks are all that we need make with regard 

to the Mosaic ordinances. It is true that the laws of the 

Pentateuch regulate minutely the whole worship, and the extrac* 

tion, rights and duties of the priests, and besides this contain 

a number of precepts for civil and domestic life. But it is an 

estabhshed fact, that these laws, as they stand thero, aro of 

much later date, and that in the course of time the matters to 

which they apply have been regulated in very different ways. 

Not unfrequently the Pentateuch embraces the laws which have 

been in force at different periods with respect to one and the 

same thing — for instance, the festivals and the priests. It is 

just these modifications which ronder it improbable, in our 

estimation, that Moses ^ve any procepts at all relating to these 

* The principal legal definitions are Exod. xxii. 19 ; Lot. xxtü. ; Dent tU. 2, 
XX. 17, xiii. la— 18. Comp. also Num. xxi. 2, 3 ; Dent ii. 84, 85, iiL 6, 7; .Tosh. rii. ; 
1 Sam. XT. 

ü2 
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subjects. A law from his hand would gladly have been respected, 
and retained unaltered. Priests and festivals certainly existed 
in his time. The members of his family probably performed 
the priestly functions on solemn occasions and at the common 
sanctuary. But this did not curtail the right of the head of 
every house, and especially the heads of the families and tribes, 
to offer sacrifices themselves. As religious festivals were cde- 
brated before Moses' time, so also they continued to be while 
the people were under his guidanoa But the circumstanoes of 
the period rendered fixed laws respecting them impossible. In 
the Mosaic time, Israel was in a state of transition. New 
homes had to be sought, but had not been found when Moses 
died. It is true that the tribes had established themselves in 
the trans-Jordanic region,* but there they were neither able nor 
willing to remain permanently. Their eyes were still turned 
towards Canaan proper. A fixed form for their common wor- 
ship was not to be thought of until they had found their new 
country. 

It is undoubtedly to be wished that we possessed greater 
certainty with regard to all these points. There is something 
unsatisfactory in that constantly repeated "perhaps/' which 
has had to occur but too often in our representation of the ideas, 
and especially of the ordinances, of Moses. But the reader 
should guaixi against the opinion that our doubt with respect 
to. many particulars must exercise an injurious influence upon 
the remainder of our survey. The historical significance of 
Moses by no means lies in that which he may have prescribed 
concerning religious worship or civil life. We repeat, it is 
Moses' great work and enduring merit — ^not that he introduced 
into Israel any particular religious forms and practices, but — 
that he established the service of Jahveh among his people 
upon a moral footing. " I will be to you a god, and ye shall 
'^Q to me a people." So speaks Jahveh, through Moses, to 

♦ Above, pp. 140—142. 
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tlie Israelitish tribes.* This reciprocal covenant between Jahveh 
and his people, sealed by the deliverance from Egyptian bondage» 
is guaranteed by the fact that the ark, Jahveh's dwelling-place, 
accompanies the Israelites on the journey in the desert, and 
afterwards remains established in their midst. Thus, in the 
eyes of the people, its observance is provided for on Jahveh's 
part. But on their part also the people must remain faithful to 
the conditions of the pact concluded with Jahveh. These con- 
ditions are principally moral ones. This is the great thing. 
Jahveh is dintinguished from the rest of the gods in this, that 
he will be served, not merely by sacrifices and feasts, but also, 
nay, in the first place, by the observance of the moral command- 
ments which form the chief contents of " the ten words." 

After all that has preceded, it cannot be difiicult for us to 

answer the question, whether Moses attained the end which, as 

a prophet of Jahveh, he set before himself In a certain sense, 

yes, completely. The service of Jahveh was established by 

him in Israel, and for good. The consciousness that a peculiar 

and intimate relation existed between the god in whose name 

Moses came forward and the tribes of Israel never died out. The 

difference between Jahveh and the other gods also remained in 

recollection. But beyond this there is scarcely anything to be 

said. After the settlement of the tribes in Canaan, it was to 

appear that their formation into one nation was not guaranteed 

by the service of the common god. If we may believe tradition, 

it had already become evident, while Moses was yet alive, that 

his authority was not acknowledged by all and continually. It 

mentions repeated conflicts between the Israelites and their 

leader.f Most of the narratives of this description which have 

come down to us are unhistorical But in so far as they place 

* We find thifl fonnnU in Bzod. vi 7; Lev. zxri. 45 ; Dent. nix. 18. Comp. the 
form of ipeech, " I, Jahyeh, am thy god," which oochtb constantly in the Pentateuch. 

t Gonp., among other paaeagea^ Bxod. xvi., zriL 1 — 1, zxzii. — xxxir.; Num. xi. 
xii. ziii. xi?. xvi xyii., xx. 1 — 8, xxy. 
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before iis Israers obtuseness, we do not hesitate to see in tliem 
an expression of the truth. In the first years after the deliver- 
ance, there conld not but be elements of resistance and disoonl 
in such a mixed multitude, after a period of hamiliating and 
crushing slavery. Therefore we readily assimie that Moses had 
more than once to suppress rebellious movements. And with 
regard to his prophetic labours in particular, what is more 
natural than that there should have been but a chosen fe^ir to 
whom he could impart his conception of Jahyeh's nature and of 
his will regarding Israel's relation to him ? The greater number 
necessarily remained blind to the distinction between their 
former tribal god and the god in whose name Moses spoke, and 
this the more, because the latter himself wished to be r^;arded, 
not as the interpreter of another deity, but as a prophet of the 
god of their fathers. Thus the popular religion remained in 
many respects the same as before. The worship of other gods, 
perhaps, became somewhat less prominent, but nevertheless 
continued to exist.* The Jahveh-images, displaced from the 
public religious service by the ark of Jahveh, were retained 
elsewhera In a word, whatever distingtdshed Moses from his 
nation remained his personal property and that of a few kindred 
spirits ; only so much of it as was reconcilable with the popular 
views was admitted into them. Under Moses' influence Israel 
took a step forwards, but it was only one step. It was not to 
appear until long afterwards that this step had been decisive, 
and had placed the people on a path which led straight to a fair 
and noble termination. 



II. — The Period of the Jvdges, 

Upon reading the historical books of the Old Testament 
successively, we receive a sad impression of the period which 
now opens before us. Under the guidance of Moses, and espe- 

* Am. V. 26 ; Ezek. xx. 10—26 ; Josh. xxiv. 28. 
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daily during the conquest, under the command of Joshua, the 
people had been characterized upon the whole by concord and 
a disposition to aid one another, by fidelity to the service of 
Jahveli and submission to his precepts. But in the centuries 
of i^bich the book of Judges gives an account, they present 
a spectacle of disunion, confusion, and apostasy from Jahveh. 
We are already aware, however, that this impression- does not 
correspond with what this period was in reality. In their 
description of the political condition of the tribes, the historians 
start £rom suppositions which cannot be admitted, and which 
are contradicted by the very documents from which they take 
their accoimts. If, as is reasonable, we set aside these supposi- 
tions» the period of the Judges at once appears before us in 
another light : a modification of our judgment naturally follows 
on the adoption of a different standard. We Lave already 
pointed out the distinction between our conception and that of 
the historians. The unity of Israel in the Mosaic time must be 
regarded as a temporary co-operation of the tribes towards one 
end, and the conquest of Canaan as the work of more than one 
generation ; thus the time of the Judges becomes the period of 
the growth of the national unity, which was consummated pro* 
visionally, for the first time, towards the end of this period 
under Samuel and Saul.* 

It can surprise no one that our conception of Israel's religious 
development during the period of the Judges differs from that 
of the Hebrew historians as much as our views of the political 
condition of the nation diverges from theirs. If we have formed 
an idea which is not altogether inadmissible of the Israelitish 
tribes under Moses, we may not entertain any great expectations 
with respect to their religious standpoint immediately after the 
settlement in Canaan. We are not at liberty, then, to test them 
by the Mosaic law — as the author of Judges does — for of this 
there existed at that time but a very small portion at most, and 
even that little had by no means become the property of the 

* See abore, pp. 142—150. 
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multitude, and cannot therefore famish a atandaid by which to 
judge them. Here, too, we must abandon the snppcMiticHis oa 
which the historian proceeds in his description. This ure do the 
more readily because the facts handed down to us in the histo- 
rical narratives are hardly to be reconciled with those supposi- 
tions ; this, in the first place, confirms and maintains our former 
view. But at the same time it thus becomes apparent, that we 
are not left without the means of substituting for the traditional 
conception another, which will represent the reality more per- 
fectly. Let us then collect the various details and bring them 
into connection with the preceding sketch of the Mosaic time. 

In the first place, there is no doubt that Jahveh was wor- 
shipped in Israel diuring the period of the Judges. His name 
occurs in proper names of this epoch,* although not very fre- 
quently, which is easily accounted for by the fact that it had 
been in use but a short tima What is more, Jahveh was r^arded 
as 'Hhe god of Israel,^' and Israel as ''the people of Jahveh" 
We find both expressions in the song of Deborah,*!- which cer- 
tainly was not only composed, but also written down, within the 
limits of this period. It is evident from more than one cojosi- 
deration, that they represent a widely-spread conviction. At 
Sbiloh there stands a temple called '' the house of God," *' the 
house" or " the temple of Jahveh," where Israelites assemble 
from various parts of the country to sacrifice and keep the feasts.^ 
The ark of Jahveh, which was usually kept in this sanctuary at 
Shiloh, is hailed with loud acclamations upon its arrival in the 
camp of the Israelites, as a pledge of victory over the Philistines.§ 
In the north of the land also, at Dun, there stood a temple of 
Jahveh. II Jephthah the Gileadite, the leader of the trans-Jor- 
danic tribes in the war against the Ammonites, makes a vow to 

* Joaah (Jadgw tI. 11 aeq.); Joiham (Jadges ix. 6 aeq.); Jonathan ben GeiBhom 
(Judges ztUL 80) ; Joel and Abiah (1 Sam. viiL 2) ; Jonathan ben Saul (1 Sam. 
xiii. 2 seq.). 

•¥ Jadges ▼. 8, 6, 11. X Judges (xtx. 18), xx. 19 aeq.; 1 Sam. i. — ^iii. 

9 1 Sam. iv. 8 seq. i| Judges x?iii. 29 -81. 
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Jaliveli, which, on account of its fatal results, remained alive in 
the memory of the people, and the historical character of which 
canuot therefore be doubted.* The other judges also appear 
as vrorshippers of Jahveh. Here and there it may be uncertain 
whether this is anything more than a supposition of the historian, 
though, with regard to some of them, this supposition finds sup- 
port in the tradition which he communicates to us concerning 
them. So the belief that they were worshippers of Jahveh is 
supported in the case of I^arak, by the aid which he received 
from Deborah,-|- and perhaps in the case of Gideon, by the war- 
cries " for Jahveh and for Gideon," and " the sword of Jahveh 
and of Gideon." j The sequel of our investigations will show 
that Samuel and Saul also acknowledged the intimate relation 
between Jahveh and Israel. 

It will be perceived that we unhesitatingly recognize in Jahveh 
the god of Israel, even when we meet with the word in proper 
names and in ancient documents such as the song of Deborah. 
We have already set forth the reasons for which we consider 
this name to be distinctly Israelitish :§ in the book of Judges, 
at all events, there is not a single circumstance which would 
compel us to abandon this opinion. But it is possible that 
Israel's tribal god might be denoted by other names as well 
during the period of the Judges. If Moses introduced the name 
of Jahveh, it is even very likely that the older names should 
have remained in use besides. This will readily be admitted 
with regard to £1-Shaddai.|| Hut may not either all or some of 
the worshippers of Israel's god have made use of other names 
also, e,g, that of Baal? The meaning of this word ("lord") is 
not opposed to this use. But we have no positive proof of its 
being employed.ir It has been thought that traces of it have 
been discovered in proper names of the period of the Judges, 

* Jadgw zi. 80, 81. t Jadgw !▼. t. % Jndgw tü. 18, 20. 

§ Above, p. 278, and Note IIL at the end of this Chapter. 

It AboTe, pp. 271, 278. If Comp. Note IV. at the end of this Chapter. 
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but it is a question whether these names should not be inter- 
preted difTerently. We shall revert to this hereafter, but ve 
have thought it necessary to draw attention here to the poasihle 
difference between the worship of Jahveh and that of Israer^ 
tribal god : the first idea is less comprehensive than the second 
We return to the recognition of Jahveh as the god of Israel 
during the period of the Judges. In estimating it, everything 
depends upon the question, what were then the prevalent ideas 
with regard to Jahveh's power and nature: is it possible to 
arrive at certainty upon this point ? The supposition that by 
far the greater part of the people made no essential distinction 
between Jahveh and the other gods, whose existence therefore 
they did not doubt, recommends itself on more grounds than 
one. The author of the book of Judges, or rather one of his 
predecessors, puts into Jephthah's mouth an expression -which, 
unless we be mistaken, accurately represents the opinions of 
those days. The Ammonites had appropriated part of the terri- 
tory of the trans-Jordanic tribes, Jephthah demands its restora- 
tion, and points out to them that as the disputed land was taken 
from the Amorites by Israel after the exodus from Egypt, it was 
given to Israel by Jahveh " Wilt thou not," he says to their 
king, "possess the land which Chemosh thy god giveth thee 
for an inheritance ? So shall we possess the land of all whom 
Jahveh our god* hath driven out before us."* Chemosh and 
Jahveh stand here upon the same level ; the sphere of the latter's 
activity is just as much limited to Israel as that of the former is 
to Ammon. This, then, must have been the opinion of by far 
the larger portion of the people during the period of the Judges. 
There are two series of facts, in particular, which lead to this 
conclusion : the manner in which Jahveh was then worshipped, 
&üd the adoration of other gods beside him. 

No one yet thought of confining the worship of Jahveh to a 
single spot. Altars and small sanctuaries to Jahveh were 

* Judges xL 24. 
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erected all over the land. It was even considered meritorious 

to build such places of sacrifice ;* men such as Samuel made 

use of them without hesitation.-f- No description is given us 

anyi^here of the arrangement in these sanctuaries and of the 

services held there. But what we are told of Micah's chapel 

on Mount Ephraim and of the Jahveh- worship at Dan, j leads 

us to presume that images o f Jahyotj^ere employed in them. 

"Were these, as in later times, in the form of a bull ? We cannot 

positively prove this, but we think it ve ry pro bable — even in 

the case of the sanctuary built by Gideon in his native town 

of OphraL§ As elements of Micah's religious worship we also 

ünd the "ephod and teXM^hilUf" of which first one of his sons, 

and afterwards the Levite, who served him as priests, made use 

in inquiring, into J^ futUK&H From what the same ncurative 

tells us of the Levite, we gather that tl^ Levites were considered 

as fitted, not exclusively, it is true, but yet above others, for 

performing priestly functions,ir a circumstance which is very 

easily explained, if, as we assumed above,** they already enjoyed 

a certain preference in this respect in the time of Moses. As 

far as the sacrifices and the festivals are concerned, we are told 

that the tample at-JShilok was visited once every year by the 

worshippers of Jahveh,-f-+ probably on the occasion of the feast 

which was celebrated there by, among other things, choral 

dt^poea,:^TIft dnnht gftrr the end of the vintage. Bullocks and 

sheep were the usual offerings. §§ But it is evident from the 

example of Jephthah, that Jahveh was also worshipped with 

human sacrifices. His vow|||| proves as clearly that such a 

• 1 Sam. xi?. 35. t 1 Sam. tiL 17, ix. 14, 19, &c 

X Judges xtIL xTiii.; comp. abo?e, pu 261. § Jadges yiii. 24 — 27. 
II Comp. above, pp. 96 — 100. IT Judges xriL 

♦• P. 292. -H- 1 Sam. L 8, ii. 19. 

Xt Judges xxi. 19, 23. 

§§ Judges vi. 19 seq., 25 seq., xiii. 19 ; 1 Sam. i. 24, 25, yii. 9, &c. 
II II Judges xi. 30, 81. Prom the words, ** Whoever oometb forth out of the door of 
my house to meet me," it is evident thai Jephthah promises a human sacrifice. 
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sacrifice was in use in the Jahveh-worship of the day, as that it 
was a laritv: Jephthah wishes to assure himself of Jahveh's 
help By "means of an extraordinary gift, and of course his promise 
is founded upon the belief that such a gift is pleasing to him. , 
We also find at this epoch undoubted examples* of the e^^»», 
which we have already explained.^ 

Upon putting all this together, we receive the impression that 
the Jahveh-worship must have evinced vei^^eajLaimilacit^' 
to the wocshin of the kindred deities among the neighbouring 
'Semitic tribes. Would it then be hazardous to suppose that 
generally the difference between Jahveh and those other gods 
was not deeply felt? The other fact, however, to which we 
referred, the worshipping of other gods besides Jahveh, is of still 
greater significance. 

It is well known that the author or last editor of the book of 
Judges makes mention of it more than once. According to him, 
that series of national misfortunes which assailed Israel during 
this period, must be accounted for by the worship of these false 
gods. What he writes upon this subject, however, inspires us 
with but little confidence. In the first place, the fickleness of 
which he accuses the Israelites of those days is very difficult to 
conceive. They " forget Jahveh, their god, servn the Brwlim nnd 
Asheras," are punished on this account by Jahveh and return 
to him full of penitence, whereupon a deliverer is raised up for 
them and the enemy who oppresses them is repelled or destroyed ; 
yet after the prosperity has lasted for a time, the defection begins 
all over again. Nothing is more apparent than that the idolatry 
of the Isiuelites of those days is inferred by the author as a 
conclusion from the calamities which befel them. He did not 
trouble himself about the psychological improbability of such 
sudden changes as he sketches. He does not transfer himself to 
the standpoint of the Israelite of that time, and makes no attempt 

* Josh. Tii. 24—26; Jadgw xz.; 1 Sam. xr. 8 seq., 83. 
f AboTe, pp. 290 leq. 
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to form from that position a fair estimate of Israel's religious 

condition. He knows and employs no other standard than the 

ideas of his own time, i,t, of the sixth or the fifth century B.C. 

In tlie second place, it does not escape our attention that his 

statements as to the gods to whose service the Israelites gave 

themselves up, are very indefinite. In two places he names 

^Baal (or, in the plural, Baalim) and the Astartes* — deities which 

also occur in the history of Samuel's life, although only in its 

most recent portions.^ But in another place he mentions the 

Baalim and the Asheras,^ while elsewhere again "the gods of 

the Amorites'' and those of many surrounding nations are named.§ 

Some have drawn definite conclusions from these testimonies and 

have inferred from them, e.^., that there is no distinction between 

Astarte and Ashera. This is incorrect They certainly show 

that the author made no distinction between these two goddesses. 

But that was not necessary, for he had only to do with the idea 

that the Israelites during the period of the Judges served th^ 

gods and goddesses of the Canaanites ; these he designates by the 

general appellations, the Baalim and the Asheras or the Astartes. 

We find no other trace of the worship of the last-mentioned 

goddess before the time of Solomon ;|| the authority of our author 

is insufficient to guarantee the existence of her worship at an 

earlier period ; we do not therefore see any reason to accept it 

as historical.^ The author of Judges and of 1 Samuel teaches 

us nothing but this one thing, that other gods were reverenced 

by the Israelites besides Jahveh. 

Fortunately we are not without means of completing this, as 
yet very indefinite, information. We can consult the older nar- 
ratives which the author of Judges included in his book, often 
without altering them. Enlightened by their positive evidence, 

• Jadges ii. 13, z. 6. f 1 Sam. tü. 8, 4, xii. 10. X Judges iU. 7. 

§ Jadges TL 10, z. 6. || 1 Kings zi. 6, 38 ; 2 Eiogs zziU. 13. 

H Com p. also abo?e, p. 90. 
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we may then draw conclusions from some isolated phenomena 
and scattered hints. 

One of the records included in the book of Judges makes it 
very likely that the Israelites took part in the Canaanitish wor- 
ship of BaaL It is Judges ix., the history of Abimelech. There 
we read of a temjje at Shechem dedicated to Baal-bfiath, ie. 
Baal of the covenant* The narrative itself seems to tell us 
what " covenant" is meant, when it represents to us Abimelech 
as ruler, not only over the Shechemites, who had voluntarily 
acknowledged him as such,-f but also over a number of other 
cities, among which Arumah and Thebez are mentioned by 
name.| Probably before Ahimelech's government there already 
existed a co^fedaration. headed by Sheohflm» of which the She- 
ctiemitiah Baal-temple was the sanctuary. Abimelech became 
king over all the members of this league; from tiie statement 
that he "reigned three years over IsTad**% we may even con- 
clude that his authority extended still further. Now it deserves 
our attention that a great part of the population of Shechem 
were Canaanites. The quarrel between Abimelech and part of 
the citizens was encouraged, according to the narrative, by a 
certain Gaal the son of Ebed, who settled at Shechem with his 
relations. At the time of the vintage, this man managed to 
bring things to a crisis, and the rebellion burst out " Who is 
Abimelech ?" said he ; " and who is the son of Shechem, that we 
should serve him ? Is he not a son of Jerubbaal, and is not 
Zebul his officer ? Let the men of Hamor, the father of Shechem, 
serve him ! For why should vfe serve him ?"|| Nothing is more 
obvious than that Gaal and his party — among whom are also 
some inhabitants of Shechem — are here distinguished from *' the 
men of Hamor, the father of Shechem," and that it is the latter 
to whom Abimelech owed his election, and who still sided with 

* Jadges is. 4, 27, 46, comp. viit. 33. f Judges is. 1 seq. 

X Judges ix. 31 {for privily read <U Arumak). § Judges ix. 22. 

II Judges ix. 28. Comp. Theol. Tijdschrift^ I. 704, and the authors named there: 
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him : now those men were ^[UÓIgs.* But then surely it is 
natural to ascribe a Ganaanitish origin both to the confederation 
of which Shechem was the head, and to the worship of Baal- 
berith, although — ^as the narrative plainly shows — the Israelites 
also were admitted into the league after the settlement in 
Canaan, and took part in the worship of BaaL We cannot 
wonder that the service of this god had great attractions for the 
foreign invaders. It was very natural that they also should pay 
homage to the gods of the land. In Canaan they learnt to know 
the wine " which cheereth god and .iïian."+ In the temples of 
Baal jovial repasts and carousals were held :]: was it not a matter 
of course that the Israelites also attended them ? If we remem- 
ber how far their Jahveh-worship was yet below monotheism, 
we shall call it the most natural thing in the world that they 
should have placed Baal beside Jahveh, or have identified their 
tribal god with the gods of the land. 

In other places also of the narratives in the book of Judges 
mention is made of the worship of Ba^L Thus we read that an 
altar was built in his honour at Ophrah, ^n the territory of the 
tribe of Manasseh, on this side of the Jordan^ which the Israel - 
itish inhabitants of the city also regarded as sacred. § But the 
credibiUty of this statement is not above suspicion, as will be 
seen more clearly by and by. It is worthy 'of credit, however, 
in so far as it connects the worship of Ashera with that of 
Baal. II These two deities are connected together: we might 
assume that the goddess too had her worshippers in Israel, even 
were we not expressly told so. We therefore follow without 
suspicion both the author of JudgesIT and the story of Gideon, 
when both mention her worship. We have already stated that 
in later times also an ashera^ t.e. the symbol of the goddess of 

* Comp. Gkn. xxxir. 2 aeq. t Judges ix. 13. 

X Judges ix. 27; comp. Am. ii. 8. § Judges tL 25 seq. 

II Judges vi. 25, 26 {lorffrove read cuhera; comp. above, pp. 88 seq. 
% In the passage quoted above, chap. iii. 7. 
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that name, was driven in to the ground near the altar of Jabveh 
— ^a custom which was undoubtedly borrowed from the Canaan- 
itish Baal-worship. The repeated warnings of the Pentateuch 
against the asheras, as elements of the idolatry of the Canaan- 
ites * also favour the supposition that the Isiaelites were not 
sparing in the homage they paid to Baal's consort 

Furnished with the knowledge of these facts, we will now 
fix our attention upon some other phenomena. We have already 
remarked that proper names belonging to the period of the 
Judges, and the years immediately succeeding it, are com- 
pounded with Baal. We must now give this phenomenon our 
special consideration. The names referred to are: Jerubbaal, 
the same as Gideon ;i* Eshbaal and Merib-baal, elsewhere 
Ishbosheth, and Mephibosheth, the son and grandson of Saul :* 
Beeliada, elsewhere Eliada, a son of David. § As we acknow- 
ledged above, it is not inconceivable that the god of Israel 
should have been designated by the name of Baal This, how- 
ever, cannot be said to be probable. It is very evident that 
these nanjes gave offence in later times. It was for this reason 
that " bosheth," i.e. shame, was substituted for BaaL|| It is also 
for this reason that the historian explains the name Jerubbaal 
in such a way that, instead of its involving the recognition of 
Baal as a deity, it seems to be directed s^ainst the worship of 
Baal : it is stated, namely, to have been given to Gideon, because 
Baal had a dispute to settle with him.f Such attempts as this 

* Exod. xxxiv. 13; Deat. yii. 5, xii. S. f JadgeaTt seq. 

t 1 Cbr. viiL 3S, 84, iz. S9, 40, comp. with 2 Sam. ii. 8 seq., ir. 4, &c 

§ 1 Chr. xiv. 7, comp. iii. 8, and 2 Sam. ▼. 16. The overseer of David's olive-yards 

is called, in 1 Chr. xxvii. 28, BaaUhanan ; but he may have been an Bdomite, aa well 

as his namesake in Qen. xxxvt 88. 

II This is already done by Hoeea (eh. ix. 10) and Jeremiah (ch. iiL 24, xi. 13). In 
imitation of them were formed the proper names, Ishbosheth, Mephibosheth (above, 
note X), and Jerubbesheth= Jerubbaal, 2 Sam. xi. 21 (where the Greek translator still 
read Jerubbaal, so that the alteration here spoken of was introduced at a very late 
period). 

IF Judges vi. 25 seq. Comp. Note IV. at the end of this Chapter. 
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arouse or strengthen the suspicion that these names preserved 
the remembrance of a fact by which a later generation was 
offended, i,e. that of the worship of a deity named Baal, distinct 
frmn Jahveh. There is not a single valid objection to the posi- 
tion that this deity was no other than the Canaanitish Baal — if 
it be only borne in mind that the worship of Baal and that of 
Jahveh by no means excluded one another at that period. Jenib- 
baal was presumably the original name of the famous judge, and 
Gid^n (i.e. "hewer," which may be compared with Martel and 
MaccalML) his surname, from which the idea that he had hewn 
down the altar of Baal and the ashera* was subsequently deve- 
loped. In that case^ Baal was worshipped in the family to which 
this judge belonged, and this notwithstanding that his father 
Joash bears a name compounded with Jahveh. So also Saul, 
the father of Eshbaal, has a Jonathan (" Jahveh has given"), and 
the latter again a Merib-baal, among his sons : if the supposition, 
that in this family also a foreign deity was worshipped, be con- 
sidered irreconcilable with the zeal which Saul as king displayed 
for the adoration of Jahveh, let it be remembered that, after his 
elevation to the throne, he may to some extent have thought and 
acted otherwise than he had formerly done. But more of this 
shortly. 

There is no doubt that these proper names have come down 
from the period of the Judges : it is only as to the conclusions 
to be drawn from them that difference of opinion can exist. 
With the phenomena which we are now about to point out, the 
case is somewhat different In the Old Testament some sacred 
jtuncsjind trees are connected with incidents in the lives of the 
patriarchs ;i" among the narratives in which this happens, there 
are some which go back as far as the eighth century before our 
era; if so high an antiquity could be ascribed then to those 
sacred objects, they certainly are not younger than the period of 

* Gomp. again Note IV. at tbe end of this Chapter. 
t £.(/, Gen. xii. 6 and 7, 8, xiii. 18, xxu 33. 
VOL I. X 
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the Judges. Our conviction that at that time the stone and 
tree worship was not uncommon jimong the Israelites, is strength- 
ened by the fact that a few of the best known sacred stones were 
held to have been memorials of Joshua's deeds of heroism or of 
the settlement in Canaan.* Others, of which we do not meet 
with any historical explanation, can be referred, at all events 
with probability, to the same periodi* It was quite natuial, in 
the circumstances of the case, that the tribes of Israel should 
either have hallowed such stones in places which for some reason 
or other were memorable in their estimation, and have assembled 
by them from time to time, or, following in the footsteps of the 
natives, should have adopted the sacred stones which they found 
in the country as objects of religious worship. ^^AZb^-gMMPen 
images" which, according to a narrative in the book of Judges,^ 
were to be found in the neighbourhood of Gilgal, were perhaps 
also of Ganaanitish origin, but the Israelites would surely not 
have spared them, if they had not been, or had not gradually 
hea>me, holy in their eatii&atioiL.alap. 

There are other traces also of the participation of the Israelites 
in the religion of the Canaanites. ,Bgt];bahai&jBah,«l'he«s^" et 
** temple of the sun," is the name of a town situated upon the 
border-line between the tribes of Dan and Judah. It was already 
in existence when the tribes penetrated into Canaan, § and thus 
afifords proof that the former inhabitants of those districts wor- 
shipped the sun. Should it therefore appear that the worship of 
the sun had been introducgd ftiwng <^9"T^"^^^p — and perhaps 
also in a part of Judah — then it could be said to be at least 
probable that they had taken it from the Canaanites in the midst 

* Joih. ir. T. (the BAored stones in the oamp at Gilgal), zxii. (the memorial stone 
•reoted by the trans-Jordanic tribes). 

t E,g, the stone of Bohan, the son of Benben (Josh. it. 6, xtüL 17); "the great 
stone" at Gibeon (2 Sam. xx. 8). See further, upon the whole of this sabject^ Note I. 
at the end of this Chapter. 

X Judges iü. 19, 26. 

§ Josh. XT. 10, xiz. 41 (Ir-shemesh, not distinct from Betb-shemesh) ; 1 Sam. 
Ti. 12 seq. 
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of Mrhom they dwelt Now we have proof of this sun-worship 
among the Danites in the stoiy oC^amson * In its present form 
it sketches to lis the heroic deeds of a^anite, who is dedicated 
as a Nazarite firom his birth, torments the Philistines in all sorts 
of n^ays in his youth and manhood, and finally, after breaking 
his vow, is overpowered by them, but revenges himself upon 
them at the moment of his death. It is generally acknowledged 
both that Samson is most improperly called " a judge of IsraeVf 
since his deeds decidedly do not aim at the liberation of his 
tribe, much less of his nation, and that most of these deeds far 
exceed the bounds of credibility.^ The two-fold supposition, 
that the editor of Judges is wrong in including Samson among 
the liberators of Israel, and that the story very much exaggerates 
his physical powers, accounts, to a certain degree at least, for 
these phenomena. But there still remain other features of the 
narratives relating to Samson which are not at all or very imper- 
fectly explained by this means. The requisite light cannot be 
thrown upon these particulars, unless we assume that Sewi»on 
was Ari^TTiplly a. myfl^jp^) Ty^fTig, /i,^. i»jjn^Ju^^ the pcrsoual repre- 
sentative, therefore, of the operations and fortunes of the sun. 
The great resemblance between Samson and Hercules has long 
been noticed: it can only be explained by the supposition 
advanced above ; many of the fefltureg nf the originally Gredan 
Hrrrultgi aamely, are boxxowed liom the Semitio mm-mytiis, so 
that it is but natural that he should resemble Samson, if the latter 
be derived from the Canaanitish sun-worship, which is scarcely to 
be distinguished from that of the Phoenicians. This interpreta- 
tion is further recommended by the name Samson (reall y Shim- 
ahOB^t^Khich is a derivative from the Hebrew word fox 'ƒ suslI' 
(shemesh). But the principal proof of its correctness lies in 
those features of the story of which the mythical explanation 

* Jndgw liiL— xtL t Jadgw sr. 20, xvi. SI b, oomp. ziii. 5 b. 

t Comp. my Hk, 0. I. 217, noiw 1, 2 ; but maoy other ezamples can be added to 
thoee mentioned there. 
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alune unveile the sense, while, considered simply aa history, thev 
remain inexplicable. Is it not most remark&ble, for instance, 
that Samson ia called a Nazarite, but has, properly speaking, 
nothing in common with the Nazarites but his long hair, origin- 
alhf the aymbo], rf tilir tuji fif thft fiT" ^ Is it not evident from 
this that SamaoQ has been inade a Nazarite, although, with the 
exception of this one feature, his whole history ia opposed to thi.=> 
conception ? Do we not discover the only aatiafactory solntion 
of Samson's well-known riddle* — which remüns a riddle so long 
as we think of an ordinary lion, in the carcass of which bees are 
not accustomed to deposit honey — when we find in it the idea 
that the_8iin jroduceg aweet honey when he is in the copstella- 
^on of Leo 1 But it cannot be my purpose to work out here the 
mythical explanation of the story.-f- As it lies before us in the 
book of Judgea, it proves, on the one hand, that the Israelites in 
later times had reached a point of religious development at which 
the old myths had lost their meaning, and, for example, the 
strong, brave man had to take the place of the warlike sun-hero. 
But on the other hand — and this is the reason why it was neces- 
sary to meution this story here — it bears witness of a time at 
which the worship of nature was prevalent, and nature-myths, 
akin to those of the rest of the Semites, were in circulation 
among them. If this fact be admitted, it is impossible to over- 
look the Canaanitish influence which it manifests. 

The general impression which these positive statements and 
indications leave upon us is Üiis, that the Israelites, in conse- 
quence of their settlement in Canaan, adopted religious ideas 
and practices which had hitherto been foreign to them. Their 
tribal god, whose worship they brought with them into Canaan, 
and— as wu have already shown — also retained there, belonged 

• J,i.igi:s ^i«. H 18. 

+ See H. sn'jnthiil, in tbs ZeïOehriftfÜr VslktrpsyeliologU ^^. SprackwinemKhaf, 
Aliua bj liiiii iinrl M. Lusnu, II. 110—120, 129—178. The nmc interpretBUon is 
to be founil in Meyboom, Oadt^tngl der oude NaOTmaimtn, p. 270. 
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t» a circle of deities which although not entirely unknown in 
"their new fatherland, yet were not adored there in preference. 
"We should rather say that the worship of the fructifying power 
of nature, the adoration of Baal and Ashera, was that which was 
most widely spread among the Canaanites, if it did not prevail 
exclusively. The Israelites now came into closer contact with 
these deities for the first time. Unless we be altogether mistaken, 
this was a most important moment in their religious develop- 
ment The sensuous worship of Baal and Ashera could not well 
do otherwise than attract the Israelites. The legend places their 
defection to the worship of Baal-Peor as early as in the trans- 
Jordanic region and at the end of the journey in the desert.* 
They were then exposed for the first time to the temptation 
which the change from the nomadic to the stationary life brings 
with it, and — many of them were not proof against it So also 
iu Canaan they allowed themselves to be seduced into sacrificing 
to the gods of the land, into taking part in the festivals cele- 
brated in their honour, into secluding themselves with the 
''ked^bas" — the women dedicated to Ashera — and practising 
unchastity with them.-|- That which the later historians call 
their infidelity to Jahveh and stigmatize as adultery, really took 
place during the period of the Judges. These writers are not 
wrong in the estimate which they form of the influence exercised 
upon the Israelites by their settlement in Canaan. It is only 
with their judgment upon the facts that we are unable to agree. 
What they impute to the Israelites in the period of the Judges 
as apostasy and sin, was in the estimation of those men them- 
selves — ^at all events of by far the most of them — the natural 
consequence of altered circumstances. Their consciences did 
not reproach them for the homage which they paid to the gods 
of Canaan. 

' * Nam. zzT. 1 — 5 (comp. p. 130, note *). 

t See above, pp. 91—98. That which we are told about Jadah in Qen. xzzviii. 
may certainly be applied to the tribe of thai aamey asd will deoidedly refer to the 
period of the Judges. 
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Ybi be it fipom us to suppose that the foiegoing remarks 
contain a complete sketch of the religious state of mind to 
which the settlement in Canaan gave birth. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that, if we wish to understand the reUgious 
development of Israel during the period of the Judges» we must 
begin by putting aside the idea that there existed at that time 
one Israelitiah nation which followed one and the same diiec- 
tioiL The greater we imagine the variety to have been, the 
closer we come to the truth. Even the tribes which were esta- 
blished in Canaan or roved about there with their flocks and 
herds, differed from each other, among other things, in religious 
ideas and practices. Nor did the Israelites all stand on the same 
level when they penetrated into Canaan. Their relations with 
the former inhabitants were entirely different in different places. 
Some districts were inhabited exclusively by Israelites; in others, 
the Canaanites remain^ settled, here as tributaries to the foreign 
invaders^ ^ere as their allies, in other places as their masters. 
There was no central power capable of removing or gradually 
equalizing this disparity. Must not a motley variety of pheno- 
mena naturally have resulted, at first, in the domain of religion, 
from such a state of affairs ? In the absence of historical data, 
the discovery and description of these phenomena is out of the 
question. We can only aim at forming a right conception of 
their general character. To some of the local and temporary 
combinations of the various elements, therefore, the sketch given 
above is certainly not at all or only half applicable. But upon 
the whole it cannot be inaccurate, because it agrees with the 
general physiognomy of the period of the Judges, and leaves 
room for all sorts of divergences in particular cases. 

There is, however, one more feature to be added to this 
sketcL Out of the political confusion which we perceive all 
over Canaan, order and unity were born at last, smd in such a 
manner that — not the Canaanitish, but — ^the Israelitish element 
most decidedly had the upper hand. The religious development 
of which Canaan was the scene, corresponds in general with 
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this coarse of events upon political gronncL This two-fold 
result would not have been obtained, if the national conscious- 
ness had not been strongly developed in some at least of the 
Israelites, and if the maintenance of Israel's independence and 
individuality had not been ponsciously kept in view and striven 
after, whether by law or \xf many. It was to be expected that 
that national tendency should assert itself now with more, and 
then again with less force. To many the union with the Canaanites 
and the adoption of their practices must have seemed dangerous. 
All attachment to ancestral habits cannot have disappeared, nor 
can the feeling have been absent that Israel defiled or at all 
events lowered itself by mixing with the Canaanites. Those 
whojemained.faithful to the n<Hnadic life were, not improbably, 
the most conspicuous for this pride and for their adherence to 
the traditions of their forefathers. Besides this, the antipathy 
to the conquered was kept alive and increased by the enmity 
'which some of them continued to bear and to show towards the 
Israelites. For twenty years — so runs the tradition* — the 
Israelites were oppressed by Jabin, the Ganaanitish king of 
Hazor. This is undoubtedly no solitary instance. It is as good 
as certain that on other occasions also the Canaanites harassed 
their neighbours or joined the foreign foes who pillaged, or 
imposed a yearly tribute upon, the Israelitish tribes. A city 
like Jebus, which was constantly regarded as "a city of the 
stranger," f was not upon a friendly footing with the Israelites. 
Therefore it was but natural that some were to be found among 
the Israelites who insisted upon the expulsion of the Canaanitas 
and zealously .opposed all fusion with them. It has been very 
correctly supposed that the legend of Dinah, Jacob's daughter4 
presents an example of the vehemence of these zealots. She- 
ohfim and his father Hamor represent in this narrative the 
Canaanites who are inclined to intermarry with Israel, and who 
submit to the conditions attached to this step. Simeon and 
Levi consider such a contract an abomination, and feign satisfac- 

* Judges 17. 3. t Jadges \vl 12. X ^n. xxxW. 
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tioa with it only to hinder it the more effectually. This nar- 
rative — at least in the shape in which we now possess it — 
already discloses the idea that the violent measures to which 
the adherents of the strictly national tendency were obliged to 
resort in order to attain their purpose, were looked upon by 
many as questionable and dangerous.* This disapprobation is 
still more evident in the judgment which the so-called blessing 
of Jacob pronounced upon Simeon and Levi, on account of pro- 
ceedings of this character.f It was very natural that the 
exclusive tendency should thus have been censured by many, 
not only by the multitude whose indifference was combated by 
the zeal of the defenders of that tendency, but also by the more 
moderate men, who, either because they feared the Canaanites, 
or because they were not afraid of their influence, wished to let 
things take their natural course. The fact that such enthusiasts 
existed, is that which for the moment awakens our deepest 
interest. Their struggle for nationality must have been coupled 
with a more or less pronounced aversion to the Canaanitish 
religion, and with the desire to preserve Israel's individuality, 
in religious matters also, inviolate. This desire, it is true, did 
not quite coincide with that which Moses, according to our 
former investigations, had had in view: those who, like their 
forefathers, but yet exactly after their manner, wished to remain 
poljrtheists, could also set themselves against the adoption of the 
foreign Canaanitish elements. But the new danger to which 
Israel was exposed in Canaan was very likely to bring to 
remembrance the Mosaic command, '*Thou shalt have none 
other gods before my face," and to awaken and propagate the 
conviction that Israel was safe only when clinging to Jahveh 
and serving him alone. 

If, however, such an exclusive tendency existed in politico 
and religious matters, then surely the remembrance of its strug- 

* Gen. xxxiv. 80. 

t Qen. xlix. 5 — 7. Comp. alao Note \'. at the end of tbU Chapter. 
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<^les most have been preserved in other places besides a narrative 

such as that relating to Dinah, which even, in appearance, is 

occupied with much earlier times. We must not look to our 

sources for clear and full information regarding this tendency. 

The historians whom we are able to consult really ascribe to the 

vrhole nation, during the periods in which it was not carried 

away by temptation, the views which we suppose to have been 

held by the few. This conviction serves them as a frame into 

^hich they fit thejbraditions which come down, to them ^ther in 

writing or by oral transmission. That which did not agree with 

this their belief they did not adopt, or at all events did not 

place in its true light But in spite of these most unfavourable 

circumstances, we are acquainted with a few persons and facts 

which we have no hesitation in contemplating from the point of 

view which we have indicated. 

We have already spoken of Gaal and the men who came with 
him to settle at Shechem.* Of greater importance to us than 
the more or less enigmatical account from which we know them, 
is the much older song of Deborah, on the subject of the victory 
of the Israelites in the war against Jabin, which we have just 
mentioned.^ In this poem we are struck with the combination 
of the political with the religious element. IQeborab denounces 
t^e tribes which had withdrawn, from the war against JabiUr and 
praises to the skies the valiant men of Zebulun, Issachar, &c., 
who had responded to the call of Barak.^ Ardent love for her 
nation inspires her and even justifies in her eyes the treacherous 
murder of Sisera, Jabin's captain, by Jael.§ While giving utter- 
ance to these opinions, she at the same time shows herself an 
upholder of the worship of Jahveh. In her i^ijid^ Jahveh and 
Israeljire i nsepa rably connected U May " all enemies of Jahveh" 
— so she wishesH — "perish like Sisera!" Whoever takes part 
in the conflict with Jabin " comes to the help of Jahveh."** 

* Above, pp. S02 seq. f Judges ▼. X Venee 28, 14— IS. 

§ Venes 24—27. II Verses 3, 5, 11. IT Verse 31. 

•• Verse 28. 
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The Tictoiy obtained ia one of the ** ^|d|fcyjfl J^*f » ^ Jahreh.''' 
"^^en the distress had become so great, Jahveh, amid a signal 
display of his might, had ^ne forth— oat of Seizv the }Rai of 
Edom» his fotmer and pn^»er abode — ^iato Canaan, irhere his 
people now dwelt, in order to fight for that peoplaf- So speaira 
Deborah. Of other gods than Jahveh she makes no mentioa 
What is there then to prevent ns from ae e^ny in her ft. &llower 
of Moses I Is not her conception of Jahveh's relation to Israel 
irreconcilable with addiction to the religion of those " kings of 
Canaan," against whom, she is persuaded, the yery stars of heaven 
are led into the battle by Jahveh ?^ Tradition may commit an 
anachronism — ^as we have already shown to be probable§ — vn 
calling Deborah " a prophetess," but in its estimate of her atti- 
tude towards the worship of Jahveh it is not mistaken. 

Besides Barak, who allowed himself to be guided entirely by 
Deborah, II other judges also no doubt distinguished themselves 
as warm upholders of the worship of Jahveh. But the accounts 
relating to them are silent on this head, or are composed too 
much in the spirit of the later prophets to allow of reposing 
implicit confidence in them upon this point This holds good, 
for instance, of the narratives relating to Oideon, whose struggle 
against Baal cannot be included among historical factaf .But 
towards the end of the period of the Judges we meet with phe- 
nomena which give us a right to assert that Deborah does not 
stand alone, but represents a tendency of thought which most 
have had its adherents during the whole of that period. 

The juc^es whose actions or names are handed down to ns 
in the book of Judges, were men of the people. They fulfil 
their task without the appearance of any co-operation on the 
part of priests of Jahveh. The book of Judges speaks bat 
once of the ark of Jahveh ;** in the same passage it mentions 

* Vene 11. t Venes 4, 5. % Venea 19, 2a ; 

g Abore, p. 192. Ii Jndgw !▼. 6 aeq. 

IT See above, p. 805, and Note IV. at the end of this Chapter. 

** Jodgeaxx. 27. 
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Phinehas, the son of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron, who offi- 
ciates by the ark as priest* It is yet to be determined how far 
this account is worthy of credit.-f But allowing it to have 
i^eight as testimony, even then the fact remains, that the priests^ 
of Jahveh playajegr, insignifinant pact» o£ rather no part at.all, 
in the times over which the book of Judges extends. But after 
that it was otherwise. The historian who relates to us the death 
of £Ii, the priest at Shiloh, adds : " he had judged Israel forty 
year8."{ It is true that this statement stands quite alone ; in 
what the "judging of Israel" consisted does not appear; we 
learn nothing more of Eli than some particulars of his old age 
which do not give us a very high opinion of the firmness of his 
character. § But when we learn that the ark of Jahveh was 
kept at Shiloh, and was so highly honoured by the Israelites 
that they considered its presence in the camp indispensable for 
victory in the conflict with the Philistines ;|| when we read that 
Eli's sons, to whom the care of this sanctuary was entrusted, 
sacrificed their lives in its defence T — ^then we do not hesitate 
to see in Eli's priestly dignity the explanation of the influence 
which he exercised in Israel And this the less, because after 
his death his power devolves of itself, as it were, upon Samuel, 
who had been brought up and educated in the temple at Shiloh. 
His office as judge, interpreted in this way, bears witness to an 
awakened interest in the service of Jahveh and in his repre- 
sentatives. During the whole period of the Judges, Shiloh was 
visited upon festivals by worshippers of Jahveh ;** towards its 
end the priest at Shiloh also acquired political power : can this 
be an accident ? does it properly admit of any other explanation 
than the one just given ? If the direction of the national iate-- 
rests then fell into the hands of the priest of Jahveh, was it not 
because the nation itself turned to Jahveh and sought support 
in him mose than it had done before 7 

* Judges xz. 28. f Comp. abore, p. 148, d. t. $ 1 Sam. !▼. 18. 

g 1 Sam. iL 12— Ui. 21. H 1 Sam. it. 1 aeq. IT 1 Sam. iy. 11, 17. 

** See aboTC^ p. 296 ; oomp. also Q«n« zliz. 10. 
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But we can go further. It will be remembered that towards 
the end of the period under consideration, the disadvantages 
and difficulties connected with the want of unity were felt more 
deeply than before, and that the natural result of this was a 
desire for the introduction of monarchical government* The 
attempts at political organization» however, were preceded by 
phenoniena in the domain of religion to which we must now turn 
our attention, viz. the appearance of Nazaritism and the rise of 
prophecy. The grounds which justify us in connecting them 
both with Israel's political unity and with our present subject, 
will appear shortly. 

The Nazaritic vow is regulated by law in the Pentateuch.f 
But the practice itself is mucli .oldofr than this la\^«^especiall j 
the Nazariteship for life, of which we have the first example in 
Samuel just in the period of which we are treating :^ Samson 
would precede him,§ if the incidents of his career could be 
received as ordinary history ; as it is, the account of his Xaza- 
riteship proves nothing more than that the narrator, in selecting 
the garb in which he has clothed his story, remains true to the 
character of the time in which he places his hero.|| He who 
dedicates himself to Jahveh is called a " Nazfr of Jahveh." He 
abstains from wine and other strong drinks, lets the hair of his 
head grow, and guards himself, as much as possible, against all 
pollution. Nevertheless, he does not withdraw from social and 
domestic life. He rather lives in the midst of the people as a 
living memorial of the duty of every one to devote himself to 
Jahveh and to serve him. We surely are not mistaken in 
asserting that the abstinence from wine must be r^arded as the 
main thing in the vow of the Nazarite : the people who mock 
the Nazarite, according to Amos,ir give him wine to drink. 
What can this abstinence be but a sign of attachment to the 
simplicity of the ancestral nomadic life, a protest against con- 
formity with the Canaanltes and participation -iu their religious 

♦ Above, pp. H7-150. t Num. ▼!. 1 -21. J 1 Sam. 1 11, 28. 

§ Judges xiiL 3 seq. ll See abore^ pp. 806 aeq. t Am. ii. 12. 
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sacrifices and festivals ? So, at least, it is understood by Amos, 
when he places the Nazarites, whom Jahveh raises up "from 
among the young men of Israel," upon a level with the prophets.* 
Is it not then very remarkable that we find the Nazarites begin- 
ning to appear towards the end of the period of the Judges ? 
Does not this prove that the religious tradition of the Mosaic 
time had not died out, and that the Israelites» instinctively 
perhaps, saw in its revival the means of raising themselves from 
the distress under which they were groaning ? 

We have to regard from the same point of view the rise of 
the associations of prophets of which we have already spoken.-f- 
The mental transport which was coupled with the service of 
Baal and Ashera, communicates itself to some of those who 
worship Jahveh, ia kept up by their mutual intercourse and is 
preserved from extravagances by Samuel This too is a most 
remarkable fact — an irrefragable proof that Jahvism, far from 
being extinct, possessed and displayed the power to appropriate 
that which seemed attractive and worthy of imitation in other 
forms of religion. How much soever — according to the inter- 
pretation which has the be^t claim to be adopted^ — it may have 
differed from Nazaritism in origin, prophecy stands next to it as 
an expression of the popular feeling and tendency at that time. 
The two together serve as a guarantee that the watchword 
** Jahveh the god of Israel" had not fallen into oblivion, but^ on 
the contrary, was aUve in the hearts of many in such a way 
that it completely filled them, and gave a definite tendency to 
all that they did or left undone. Not with all, it is true, but 
still with a few, such a conception of Jahvism left no room at 
all for the ser\'ice of other gods. 

We have already mentioned Samuel's name more than once : 
we must now direct attention expressly to him and Ms influence. 
The account given us of Ids reformation is characteristic. " He 

* Am. ii. 11. t Above, pp. 194 aeq. t Gomp. pp. 216 seq. 
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spake " — ^we read* — " unto all the house of Israel : * If ye do 
return unto Jahveh with all your hearts, then put away the 
strange gods and the Astartes from among you, and turn your 
hearts unto Jahveh, and serve him only, that he may deliver you 
out of the hand of the Philistines ;' and the children of Israel 
did put away the Baalim and the Astartes, and served Jahveh 
only." Samuel's action was certainly not so simple and at the 
same time so comprehensive as this ; and it is inconceivable that 
he should have attained his purpose all at once and with every 
one. The same exaggeration prevails here as in the description 
of Samuel's victories over the Philistines,'f which — as we have 
already observed^ — are just as much contradicted by the facts 
as the statement concerning the nature and the issue of his 
attempts at reformation. Both these accounts, too, emanate from 
one and the same author of a later age, who wrote in the spirit 
of Deuteronomy. All this, however, does not interfere with the 
fact that Samuel, in all probability, worked in the direction here 
indicated. The narratives relating to his functions as judge are 
too recent and too indefinite to allow of our building much upon 
them. But he still continued his labours under Saul's govern- 
ment, and the latter had partly him to thank for his elevation to 
royalty. In a narrative about the war. against the Amalekites, 
^-^amuel comes forward with the demand that this people may 
"^ ..be devoted as cherem; and when Saul does not completely obey 
this injunction, but spares king Agag, Samuel hews the latter to 
pieces "before the face of Jahveh at Gilgal :"§ this is a deed 
quite in the spirit of strict Jahvism.|| We inferred above,ir from 
the names of Saul's sons, that before his elevation to the throne 
he took part in the service of BaaL Did Samuel succeed in 
winning him over to the worahip of Jahveh ? Is this, perhaps, 
the real meaning of the — certainly historical — proverb : " Is Saul 
also among the prophets ?" of which two different and not alto- 

* 1 Sam. Tii. 8, 4. +1 Sam. vii. 18, 14. % Pp. 151 aeq. 

I 1 Sam xr. 1 wq., 88. |] Comp. p. 2iK) ieq. H P. 305. 
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gether satisfactory explanations are given us in 1 Samuel 7* Did 
it tlius originally express the astonishment of those who disco- 
vered that a man who had hitherto shown himself indifferent 
to J&hvism, was now seized with prophetic enthusiasm ? These 
conjectures are not improbable. But whatever may be the history 
of Saul's religious development, as king he governed in the spirit 
of tlie national and Jahvistic party. Thus it is related of him 
that he tried to root out the soothsayers and ventriloquists, 
ivhoxn strict Jahvism could not toleratcf He also, '4n his 
zeal for the children of Israel and Judah/' adopted very seyere 
measures against the Canaanitish inhabitants of Gibeon: he 
sought to slay them, and although some of them survived, yet 
the blow which he dealt to them was so heavy, that in the reign 
of David the belief could find credit that a famine which affiicted 
the land for three consecutive years was to be regarded as a 
punishment for the wrong done to them.| Here, therefore, it 
is again evident how intimately politics and religion were con- 
nected : thejsgal for Jahveh and his worship was national, and 
therefore manifested itself first of all and principally in the per- 
secution of the Caaaanites. We have ;io right consequently to 
attribute an exceptional religious development to the men who 
were actuated by this zeaL Their line of action may have 
sprung from this source, but equally well from narrow-minded- 
H^^ ; even worse motives may have guided them in their zeal 
against the Canaanites. In any case, their Jahvism was of a 
type very inferior to that of later times. Spiritual or universal- 
istic notions we cannot ascribe to them. Still they rendered a 
most important, nay an inestimable, service to their nation, in 
regard to its future religious development. They kept alive in 
Israel the consciousness of its peculiarity in regard to religion 
as well as in other respects. The danger that Israel's Jahvism 
would utterly disappear in the whirlpool of the Canaanitish 

* 1 Sam. z. 10—12, xix. 22—24. t 1 Sam. xxtUL 8K 

% 2 Sam. xxi. 1—14. 
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idolatries was averted by them. They did not materially pro- 
mote the growth of the plant, it is true, but they preserved its 
germ from death. 



III. The agt of David and Solomon. 

SauVs reign was of short duration, and was disturbed not 
only by constant wars, but also by the quarrel with Samuel and 
the fear of David. His death led to a disruption : the large 
majority of the tribes remained faithful to Saul's son, Ishbosheth, 
while David was acknowledged as king in Judah. It was not 
until after Ishbosheth's death that the whole of Israel was again 
united under one sceptre. So it remained during the reigns of 
David and Solomon, for a period of about seventy years. 

It is generally admitted that this period is of the highest 
importance in the history of the religion of Israel But to the 
questions, how ? and why ? very different answers are given. 
Those who hold these seventy years to be the time when 
Jahvism existed in its fullest vigour, adhere most faithfully 
to the Israelitish tradition. It is well known that the later 
prophets, in the eighth and following centuries before our era, 
were of this opinion ; the restoration of David's kingdom is the 
ideal to which their aspirations were directed, and they cannot 
imagine a greater blessing for Israel than the rule of a second 
David;* in accordance with their entire maimer of thinking,-f- 
they did not doubt for a moment that the prosperity then 
enjoyed was the reward of Israel's fidelity to Jahveh. This 
prophetic expectation, however, together with its suppositions, 
is but indirect evidence as to the age of David and Solomon. 
Yet direct proofs of its high religious development seem not to 
be wanting. In the book of Psalms we find nearly 100 poems 
which are ascribed by their titles to David, or to contemporaries 

* Abore, p. 66. f Above, pp. 60 sq. 
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of David:* they bear witness as much to inward piety as to 
pure ideas of Jahveh, besides whom no other gods are recog- 
nized. A large proportion of the Proverbs, again, according to 
their tiUeSyi- ^^^ ^^™ Solomon's hand : they start from a pure 
monotheism, and preach a corresponding system of morals. Other 
literary productions are also referred to the same time : the Song 
of Solomon and Ecclesiastes, in accordance with their titles ; the 
l)ook of Job, on account of its relationship to the Proverbs. If, 
now, we consult the historical books relating to David and 
Solomon, we find in them much that fully harmonizes with the 
impression made upon us by this literature. Let the reader call 
to memory the narratives in 2 Samuel about David's relation to 
Jahveh,| and the specimens of his poetry that are given there ;§ 
tlie accounts of Solomon's piety and wisdom ;|| of the building, 
and, above all, of the dedication of the temple ;f and, finally, 
the statements of the Chronicler as to David's measures concern- 
ing public worship, and especially the temple music.** If we 
take all this into consideration, it does not surprise us that many 
stiU estimate the reigns of David and Solomon so highly, and 
either disregard the phenomena which make a less favourable 
impression, or look upon them as omens of a decline which was 
not to commence until afterwards. 

It would not be uninteresting to trace out how this traditional 
view lost its supports one by one, until at last the conviction 
forced itself upon many that it must be given up altogether. 
The first attack was directed against the nai*ratives of the Chro- 
nicler. It is quite certain now that — about the year 300 b.o. or 
still later— he re- wrote the history of Israel before the exile in a 
sacerdotal spirit, and, in so doing, violated the historical truth 

* 78 to Dand, 2 to flolomon, 12 to Anaph, 10 to the Korahitea, and 1 each to 
Heman and Bthan. Comp. my Hk, 0, III. 232 aeq. 

t ProT. i 1, z. 1, xxY. 1. $ 2 Sam. vi., and especially vii. 

§ 2 Sam. zzii. and xxiii. 1—7. II 1 Kings Ui. 8—16, iv. 29, ix. 1—9, &c. 

IT 1 KiogB T. 2 seq., Till. ** 1 Chron. xxiL — xxvi., xxviii. xxix. 
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throughout He leaves out all that could place David and 
Solomon in an uufavouiable light, and, fully persuaded of their 
piety, describes this according to the ideas» not of their days, but 
of his own time. In the books of Samuel and Kings» also, two 
different interpretations of the religious and moral character of 
David and Solomon were now soon discovered ; critics became 
convinced that these were irreconcilable the one with the other, 
and thus found themselves constrained to choose between them ; 
the opinion gradually gained ground, that even the authors of 
these books had begun to idealize David and Solomon, and that 
the least elevated and the least pure conception of their religion 
approaches the nearest to the truth. In the meantime it had 
already appeared that many of the titles of the Psalms were 
certainly inaccurate, and grave suspicions were alleged against 
those of the Solomonic writings. It was no longer possible to 
disguise the fact that not a single psalm or proverb was guaran- 
' teed by these headings to be a production of the age of David 
\ and Solomon. At last critics had the courage to say that all 
those titles, without distinction, are contradicted by the oldest 
portions of the historical books. It is only — and this is the 
decisive test — it is only when the literature of the age of David 
and Solomon has been relegated to later times, that the accounts 
relating to these two kings and their contemporaries become 
altogether comprehensible : it then becomes unnecessary to do 
violence to them ; in so far as they may be regarded as trust- 
worthy, they can be admitted in au their extent It is true 
that a great portion of tradition is thus set aside. But if it be 
successfully shown how this tradition was formed, nay, how it 
must necessarily and naturally have been formed, then justice 
is done to it, in spite of this rejection. Do not the remarks 
which we have just made upon the origin of the prophetical 
conception of David's time, contain a satisfactory explanation 
of the gradually more idealized and less historical views which 
became current among the Israelites with regard to this period ? 
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As a result of such an application of historical criticism, the 
age of David and Solomon assumes quite a new character. It 
continues to occupy an important position in the history of 
Israel, but rather as a period of j^SfiSASfttion than as the time 
when pure Jahvism most flourished. Both these kings contri- 
buted much directly, but still more indirectly, to the develop- 
ment of the Israelitish religion. Yet their own standpoint was 
that, or at all events nearly that, of the period of the Judges, 
which immediately preceded them. What their way of thinking 
was and what manner of influence they exercised we will now 
show. The nature of our sources prevents us from sketching 
the popular convictions separately; they must be made out 
approximately from what we are told of the kings ; usually, the 
description of the prince will even have to do duty at the same 
time as an indication of the religious standpoint of the peopla 
But it will become self-evident that to this no objection can 
arise. 

With obvious approbati(m, the author of 2 Samuel relates one 
of the first acts of David's reign, the removal of the ark of Jahveli 
to Jerusalem.* It will be remembered that the Philistines had 
captured that sanctuary, but had been forced to send it back.i- 
Since that time the ark had stood at Kirjath-jearim, in the house 
of Abinadab, whose son Eleazar had charge of it. j After David 
had captured the city of Jebus and had established himself 
there,§ he thought that the time had arrived for transferring the 
ark to his capital, called thenceforward Jerusalem. Accompanied 
by a great multitude, he goes to Kirjath-jearim; the ark is 
placed upon a new cart, drawn by two oxen, and with loud 
acclamations the procession starts for Jerusalem. But in the 
neighbourhood of Nachon's threshing-floor — the position of which 
is unknown — the oxen stumble; Uzzah, one of the drivers of 
the waggon, tries to prevent it from falling, but pays for his zeal 

• 2 Sam. Ti. t 1 Sam. it.— ri. 

X 1 Sam. TÜ. 1, 2. In reference to 1 Sam. zIt. 18, see aboTe, p. 97. 
§ 2 Sam. T. 6—9. 

y2 
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with his lif& David and the people recognize in his death the 
hand of Jahveh, who punishes in this way the offence of touching 
the ark ; the fear of Jahveh seizes them ; the plan of proceeding 
to the capital is given up, and the ark is deposited in the house 
of Obed-Edom the Gittite. There it remains for three months. 
Obed-Edom and his household receive no hurt ; on the contrary, 
everything goes prosperously with them. In this David sees an 
indication that he can carry out his original plan without danger. 
With still greater solemnity than before and with more numerous 
sacrifices, the ark is transferred to Jerusalem; girded with a 
linen ephod, David dances before the face of Jahveh ; the sound 
of the trumpets alternates with the shouting of the multitude. 
When the ark had at length been placed in a tent pitched for it 
in " the city of David" — as the higher part of Jerusalem was 
afterwards called — fresh sacrifices were offered. When the fes- 
tival was over, the people returned home, after being blessed by 
David in the name of Jahveh, and with liberal presents. The 
historian adds, that David's wife Michal, the daughter of Saul, 
reproached him for having taken part in the solemnity, but was 
very severely reproved by him for doing so. 

The narrative of the Chronicler, which corresponds with this 
account,* is well fitted — not to make us better acquainted with 
the triumphal progress of the ark, but — to teach us in what 
respects that which then took place seemed offensive to the Jews 
of later days. The author of 2 Samuel makea no rnantïnn q( 
Levites as bearers of the ark; he does not disapprove of the 
removal of the ark on a cart ; he does not speak of Levitical 
musicians and singers at aU. His narrative is modified or com- 
pleted on all these points by the Chronicler,-}- not because he had 
consulted other, more exact accounts, but because he considered 
it certain that David would not have acted in opposition to the 
stipulations of the Law. Conversely, we find in these particulars 
a fresh proof that the Law did not yet exist at that time, and 

♦ 1 Chr. xiil xy. xrl t Comp. 1 Chr. xiii. 2, xv. 2—24, 26, 27, xti. 4-43. 
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that in David's days no one thought of either the descendants 
of Aaron or the Levites being the only persons competent to 
discharge the functions of priests. 

The idea of removing the ark of Jahveh to the chief city of 

tbe kingdom as soon as possible, undoubtedly bears witness to 

David's interest in the worship of Jahveh. As such it is in 

complete accord with his antecedents and with the subsequent 

acts of his reign. From the very beginning, David is the favourite 

of the prophets of Jahveh. Thp cu^count of his having been 

anointed by Samuel is unhistoricaL* But it is very credible 

that in his flight before Saul he found an asylum in the school 

of the prophets at Eamahf.and was helped onward by Ahime- 

lech, tbe priest at Nob.J All who were discontented with Saul, 

and among them Samuel and all his party, naturally fixed their 

eyes upon the hero whom Saul was persecuting, and gave him 

their heartfelt sympathy. We read, therefore, that the prophet 

Gad accompanied him in his wanderings through the desert of 

Judah,§ and that Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech— the last- 

mentioned of whom was put to death with the rest of the priests 

at Nob by command of Saul|| — sought refuge with David and 

announced to him the oracles of Jahveh.f Is it a wonder that 

David, after he has been acknowledged as king by all the tribes, 

hastens to assign a place in his capital to the ark of Jahveh and 

thus also to the priesthood, who had formerly taken care of it ? 

The priests Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Abiathar the son of 

Ahimelech, are reckoned among his highest officers.** They do 

not hesitate, therefore, to accompany him with the ark in his 

flight before Absalom ; it is only at David's express command 

that they stay behind in Jerusalem, where they render him 

* 1 Sam. zTi. 1 — 18: Comp. my eriticiBm in the periodical Nieww en Cud, New 
Seriei, Ti. 56 aeq. 

t 1 Sam. ziz. 18 aeq. t 1 Sam. zzL 2 seq. § 1 Sam. zxii. 5. 

II 1 Sam. xxii. 6 seq. K 1 Sam. zxiii. 6 seq., xxz. 7 seq. 

** 2 Sam. nii. 17 (where "Ahimelech the eon of Abiathar" is a clerical error, to be 
coirected by the tranapoBition of the two names). 
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important services.* The prophets Nathan and Gad, ** David's 
seer/' have free access to him and are respected and obeyed by 
him, even when they proclaim hard truths in Jahveh's namai" 
To the last days of his life David receives proofs of Nathan's 
fidelity.^ No doubt this friendly relation to the prophets was 
dictated by policy. But it could not well have lasted unimpaired 
to the veiy end, if David had not been an upright and devoted 
servant of Jahveh. 

But, on the other hand, the same removal of the ark to 
Jerusalem, with the particidars which are told about it, is con- 
clusive proof that we may not form too high an opinion of the 
purity of the religious ideas of David and his contemporaries. 
Nothing is clearer than that David believes that with the ark 
\ ha is bringing Jahveh to his capital By this belief alone can 
his zeal and the enthusiasm of the festival be explained; the 
episodes of the death of Uzzah, and of the stay of the ark in 
Obed-Edom's house, also point to this conclusion. When mount 
Zion occurs in later Israelitish literature as Jahveh's Jwelling- 
place,§ this is to be taken literally, at all events in the intention 
of him who placed Jahveh's ark upon that hill If, therefore, 
a sensuous, and as yet but little developed conception of Jahveh's 
nature is visible here, it cannot be denied that other features of 
tradition are completely in harmony with it We refer, among 
other things, to the tejitphim in David's house ;[| to the idea 
put into his mouth, certainly not incorrectly, by one of his bio^ 
graphers, that the service of Jahveh ia oonfiaed. to CanaaiMuuL 
that emigration to foreign countries must result in the worship 
of other gods ;ir to his subjection to the priestly oracle, which 
at the least affords evidence against the independence of his 
religious belief;** to his compliance with the demand of the 

* 2 Sam. XT. 24—29, 36, xtü. 15 soq. t 2 Sam. zii. 1 seq., zxiy. 11 seq. 

t 1 Kings I 22 seq. § AboTe, p. iO. 

II 1 Sam. xix. 13 aaq. Oomp. above, pp. 246 seq. 
H 1 Sam. zxvi. 19. ** 1 Sam. xziii. 6 seq., xzz. 7 aaq. 
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Oibeonites that Saul's blood -guiUmessebould be expiated by. 
hanging up seven of bis descendants '' before the face of Jahveh/' 
in order that the famine which afflicts all Israel, in punishment 
of Saul's misdeed, may thus be averted;* and, finally, to his 
€3onviction that the plague which distresses Israel is a penalty 
for^ the numbering of the people, which he had ordered in 
opposition to the popidar wish.-f- The deity who is served in 
this manner, and concerning whom such ideas as these are in 
circulation, is not yet by any means the Jahveh of the prophets, 
i^ho, if he be not the only god, is at all events infinitely exalted 
above all other gods. It is true, the Jahveh whom David 
honours is also a holy and a righteous god, who utters moral 
demands by the mouth of his envoys, and knows how to enforce 
them by severe punishments. Let the reader think of the 
emphatic way in which Nathan enforces the commandment 
against, adultery and murder in its full extent against the royal 
sinner also.j Yet the moral ideas on which David and his con- 
temporaries act, and which they ascribe to Jahveh also, are stiU 
very undeveloped and rude. In a narrative which in other 
respects places David in a very favourable light, he says to Saul: 
** If Jahveh hath stirred thee up against me, let him smell a 
zneat-offeringj but if men have done it, cursed be they before 
Jijiveh.''§ So can David indeed have thought and spoken, 
to judge from his conduct in the case of the Gibeonites and 
towards Saul's descendants, to which we have just referred. || 
Vindictiveness and cruelty, even against the unprotected, are 
not condemned by his moral consciousness, are at all events 
practised without hesitation upon foreign foes^V or prescribed in 
his dying hour to Solomon.** Treachery and craft are thought 
permissibla-|~(- We must not overlook all this, if we would form 

* Sam. xzi. 1—14. f 2 Sam. zxir. 

t 2 9am. zii. 1 Beq. § 1 Sam. xxri. 19. 

II 2 Sam. zxi. 1 — 14. Comp. Nieuw en Oud, New Series, L 28 soq. 

IT 2 Sam. TÜi. 2, 4, xii. 81 ; 1 Kings xi. 15, 16. 

•♦ 1 Kings ii. 5, 6, 8, 9. 

tf- 1 Sam. xxi. 8 seq., 11 seq., xztü., xxriii. 1, 2, zxix. 
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an accurate notion of David's religion. If the moral ideal be 
low, the conception of the character of the deity cannot but be 
defective also : man makes his god in his own image and after 
his own likeness. David's ideas of Jahveh are in harmony with 
the spirit of his still half barbarous age, and with his own moral 
standpoint. There is no discordance between his creed and the 
deeds which he does, until we substitute the poet of the £aaliiis 
for the David of history, or endeavour to combine them both in 
one person. If we abandon this hopeless attempt, we obtain 
a portrait which, in spite of the stains that deface it, must be 
gazed at with admiration.* 

We shall return to this when we examine David's indirect 
influence upon the development of Israel's religion. Very few 
words wiU suffice for that which he effected directly, by the 
removal of the ark. It was equal to an official recognition of 
Jahvism as the religion of the nation, and must so far have 
advanced the national worship in the estimation of the peopla 
But, regarded from this point of view, it was nothing more than 
the first step towards the building of the temple, which placed 
Jahveh's relation to Israel in a much clearer and more striking 
light Indeed, it is surprising that David confined himself to 
the transfer of the ark, and did not at once erect a house for it 
The Israelites themselves tried to solve this riddle at an early 
period. The Chronicler even gives it his special attention. 
According to him, David, on the one hand, was deemed by 
Jahveh unfit and unworthy to build the temple, because he 
" was a man of war, and had shed much blood,"-f- and, on the 
other hand, did so much in preparing for the building and in 
regulating the public worship, that there was nothing left for 
Solomon but the execution of a design worked out down to the 
smallest details.^ In both points the Chronicler starts from 
older accounts, which, however, he works up and exaggerates 

* Oonp. also my Bh. 0. III. 265 aaq. t 1 Chr. xzii. 8, zzfiii. 3. 

X 1 Chr. zxii. — jlxyu xxviu. zxIk. 
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after his own manner. The earlier historians had already been 
able to relate that David had dedicated a portion of the spoil 
iwrhicli he had won, to Jahveh ;* they do not expressly add that 
it i^as his intention that the cost of the erection of the temple 
sliould be defrayed out of this treasure, but this was a very 
obvious supposition. There is a great difference, however, be- 
tween these measures and those which the Chronicler makes 
David taka The desire to exalt David, and to make him the 
actual founder of the temple, is not to be mistaken in his 
livritings. For these and a number of other reasons,f we cannot 
accept them as trustworthy. Much less can we believe that 
David himself would have seen in the blood which he had shed 
a hindrance to the erection of a templa Here, again, the 
Chronicler builds upon an older account,^ which, however, con- 
tains nothing more than that JDavid's perpetual wars left him 
no^Hue for beginniug jiui aooomplishiBg so great a work. Even 
the account last referred to — and much more the priestly repre- 
sentation of the matter in the Chronicles — is at variance with 
the remarkable narrative in 2 Sam. vii., which is at the same 
time the most ancient testimony that we possess on the subject. 
According to this narrative, David conceived the plan of building 
a temple, and was eacifiuraged in it by the prophet Nathan, 
whom he consulted. But the next day the prophet came to the 
king with the information that, in consequence of a revelation 
from Jahveh, he now judged differently : " Jahveh by no means 
desired to dwell in a house of cedar; since the exodus from 
Egypt, he — %.€, the ark-r-had wandered about in a tent, without 
ever expresaing^a wish .that a teniple might be built for him ; 
David, whom from a shepherd-boy he had made a king, "must 
abandon that plan ; his son, who woidd ascend the throne after 
him, might carry it out"§ It will be easily perceived that this 
oracle contains propositions that are mutually antagonistic. 

* 2 Sam. Tiii. 10—12 ; 1 Kings tu. 51. f Oomp. my Hk. 0. I. 824 aeq. 

t 1 Kings T. 3, 4. § 2 Sam. vii. 1—17. 
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The commencement tends to condemn the erection of a temple, 
no matter who should undertake it ; at the conclusion, however, 
it is regarded as a privilege of Solomon that he may execute 
his father's design. This antagonism is not unnatural The 
author of this narrative does not dare to express unqualified 
disapproval of the temple at Jerusalem, which, at the period 
when he wrote, had already for a long time been regarded as 
the dwelling of Jahveh ; but in his heart he has more sympathy 
with the simplicity of his forefathers, for the ark wandering 
''in tent and tabernacle;" in a word, for thn^ TinmtirtiQ litoi 
which seems to afford greater guarantees, from a religious point 
of view also, than the perilous luxury introduced by agriculture, 
trade, and intercourse.* Is it liot very natural to suppose that 
the same sympathy existed in David's mind, or, at least, in the 
minds of his counsellors, the prophets, and that it was chiefly 
for this reason that the ark of Jahveh '' dwelt under a curtaiQ,"+ 
so long as David reigned? This conjecture is incapable of 
strict proof, but it is certainly probable. 

This affords us at the same time the point of view from 
which we have to regard the building of the temple by Solomon. 
But it will certainly not be superfluous if we first pause for a 
moment to take note of his person and his character. Unless 
we be mistaken, it must have cost the Israelitish historians 
some trouble to arrive at a determinate judgment regarding 
him. The accounts which reached them seemed to lead to 
quite opposite conclusions. On the one hand, it was certain 
that he had built the temple, had upon the whole been highly 
prosperous in his administration, had been pre-eminent in riches 
and wisdom, and had even made himself famous in foreign 

* If this antithens existed in the anthoi^s mind, he hmd no need to tronhle himself 
with the fact that the ark had stood in a temple at Shiloh (above, p. 296). From the 
standpoint adopted by him, he might place the abode of the ark in that — no donbt 
simple — building upon a par with its abode in tents. It is also poarible, howeyer, 
that he knew nothing about the temple at Shildi, or did not think of it 

t 2 Sam. viL 2. 
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lands. AU this seemed to justify a vexy favotiTable opinion of 
liis person and his attitude towards Jahveh: must not this 
^wisdom and these treasures be regarded as gifts from Israel's 
god ? Did not the building of a temple bear witness to a 
sincere interest in the worship of Jahveh ? But, on the other 
hand, it was a part of the current tradition that Solomon had 
erected fwmotaiaries in l^e Yicinity of Jerusalem ior Astarte, the 
goddess of the Zidonians, for Ghemosh, the god of Moab, and 
for Milcom, the god of the Ammonites.* These chapels existed 
do\¥n to the days of Josiah,-f- and therefore coidd not be denied. 
The Chronicler, who lived long after the exile, was the first who 
could think of passing them over in silenca The author of the 
ook of Kin^ was obliged to mention them. But how was he 
to bring this encouragement of idolatry into harmony with the 
rest of the data concerning Solomon ? He did this in a very 
peculiar way. When Solomon had grown old — ^he relates^ — ^his 
strange wives caused him to apostatize from Jahveh, and seduced 
him into gratifying their wishes by serving other gods, and 
erecting '*high places" for their worship. Thus did Solomon 
that which was evil in the eyes of Jahveh. The punishment 
was not long in coming. The ravages of. Hadad, the son of the 
last Edomitish king, and of Rezon, king of Syria, and, above all, 
the revolt of Jeroboam, which, after Solomon's death, resulted 
in the disruption of his kingdom, must, according to the his- 
torian, § be regarded as so many signs of Jahveh's anger at 
Solomon's apostasy. In this manner the undeniable fact is 
acknowledged, and, at the same time, stripped of its significanca 
The tolerance of idolatry becomes a weakness of Solomon in his 
old age, a temporary departure from the course which he had 
pursued in the vigour of his life, a sin which was immediately 
followed by its just penalty, and was therefore the more pardon- 
able in the eyes of posterity. But little reflection, however, is 

* 1 KiDgB zi. 5, 7, 38. t 2 Kings zxiii. 18. 

X 1 Kings zi. 1 seq. S 1 Kings zi 14—40. 
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necessaty in order to perceive that thïa attempt to excnse Soli>- 
mon and save hia good name has not succeeded. How arbitraiy 
it is to assume so intimate a connectioD between Solomoui 
idolatry and the opposition which he experienced in E^om, in 
Syria, and in his own kingdom, the historian himself teaches ui. 
when he relates that Hadad occasioned disqniet immedtaltiy ^ir 
DavvTs death I* when he states that Sezm was Israel's enemy 
dtt the days of Solomon ,-]' and when he exposes elsewhere the 
real reasons of the discontent of the ten tribes.^ Solomon's 
apostasy from Jahveh cannot have been pouished before he had 
been guilty of it ; it was not ^ this, but of his extortions, that 
the Ephraimites flffrnplaifnti Kor can we agree with the his- 
torian that Solomon's idolatry was a temporary unsetUement 
If it really arose &om so transient and fortuitous a cause, how 
is it then to be explained that the "high places" built by faim 
remained undisturbed for centuries? If he were indeed so 
faithful a servant of Jahveh, how could he, besides the daughter 
of Pharaoh, receive into his harem those Moabitish, Ammonitish, 
Edomitish, Zidonian, and Hittitish women ?§ Much rather a 
it evident from these very facts that Solomon — with most of his 
contemporaries and the generations immediately succeeding them 
— was altogether strange to that exclusiveuess-according to which 
the historian judges his conduct. He may have worshipped 
Jahveh — we do not for a moment think of donbting this — ba£ 
hu caniitit liave recognized him as the only true god ; Üie diÉfer- 
e between the god of Israel and the gods of the neighbouring 
tribes cannot even have been very great in his mind. We 
1 have to arrive at this conclusion, if he had merely tole- 
li those other gods ; but since he himself erected sanctuaries 
r honour, the correctness of this apprehension of his reli- 
ious standpoint cannot well be doubted. 

1 1 King* xi. 2fi. 
eomp. JViicHio m Oud, Ifsv S«rii^ L S47 
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^nd this the less, because it is confirmed from other quarters. 
The "veisdom of Solomon is sketched by the historian in such a 
maxLiier, that the well-known saying, " the fear of Jahveh is the 
l>egiiining of knowledge,"* seems to be fully applicable to it. 
^Who does not remember the beautiful narrative of Solomon's 
dream at Gibeon ?f But this narrative will lose nothing of its 
value, should it be found that the author expresses in it rather 
his own pious conception than the thoughts of Solomon. And 
this is undoubtedly the case. The religious character which is 
here attributed to it, was just what the wisdom of the great 
king lacked. This wisdom occasioned him to be compared to 
the Egyptians and to "those of the east;"^ it established his 
fame among '* aU heathens round about ;"§ it attracted the queen 
of Sheba to his court, and gained for him her admiration, after 
she had ventured upon a trial of strength with him.|| The 
accounts upon which we depend here are certainly exaggerated. 
Yet, if they preserve but some remembrance of the reality, 
Solomon's wisdom cannot have been specifically Jahvistic. He 
may justly be called the first of the wise men of Israel But 
then let it be remembered that the Israelites ascribed wisdom 
{chokmaJC) to every one who had the gifts of observation and 
discernment, and could consequently give sensible advice. In 
later times this chokmah entered into the service, so to speak, of 
Jahvism, and thus its admonitions and lessons assumed a defi- 
nitely religious character. This is true, for instance, of the 
Proverbs, which are preserved to us in the Old Testament. Ori- 
ginally, however, it moved more upon neutral ground. Both 
the pious wise men and the " scoffers" could afterwards appeal 
to Solomon as their predecessor with equal right His enigmas, 
proverbs and songs, lay outside of religion, and the more applause 
they gained in foreign lands, the less value can they possess as 
evidence of the purity or depth of his Jahvism. How very dif- 

• ProT. i. 7 ». t 1 Kings iii. 4—15. % 1 Kingi It. 80. 

§ 1 King! It. 31. U 1 Kings x. 1—10. 
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/ferently would Solomon have made himself known, in his capacity 
\ of a teacher of wisdom, if he had entertained the ideas to which 
the author of the 1 £iagB makaahixa give uttAiaofia at the dedi- 
cation of the temple !* 

We have already seen enough to enable us to estimate Solo- 
mon's religious character, at all events provisionally, with greater 
accuracy. It is easy to perceive that the building of the temple 
itsdf can lead us to no other opinion of him. We must regard 
this measure first of all as a political act By the erection of a 
temple — which for those days and for the Israel of that time 
was magnificent — and by the establishment of a regular public 
worship, the lustre of Solomon's reign and the splendour of his 
capital were necessarily enhanced. It was not his intention, it 
is true, that sacrifices shoidd be offered to Jahveh in that temple 
alone, but he could foresee and, in the interest of the unity of 
his kingdom, desire, that on festive occasions pilgrims from all 
parts of the land would assemble at Jerusalem and there pay 
homage to Jahveh, as in his own house. According to a veiy 
trustworthy account,-f- it was he who laid the foundation of the 
three high festivals which had already become permanent insti- 
tutions in the seventh century B.o. Such assemblies were the 
natural residt of the erection of a temple in the capital : Solomon 
must also have had this in view when he undertook that great 
work. The way in which he planned and accomplished it» 
strengthens us in the conviction that the political reasons had 
most weight with him, or thati, at all events, attachment to 
Jahvism, in contradistinction to the service of other gods, was 
not his only motive. It was 'EhfiSnicyiP ^rhift^ t^n whom not 
only the execution but also the projection of the plan was 
entrusted. As far as the execution is concerned, this is candidly 
admitted by the Israelitish historians,^ and is therefore univer- 

♦ 1 Kings Tiii. 12—61. 

t 1 Kings ix. 25, which the Chronicler, not without reason, hu entirely altered 
and re^atfi^ 2 Chr. yiii 12—16. 

X 1 Kings Til 13 seq. 
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sally allowed. But it is usually supposed that the foreign work- 
men 'worked after an Israelitish model The Chronicler* even 
attributes to this model a directly divine origin, and relates that 
it had already been imparted to David. But even those who — 
with the^ost perfect right — put no faith in this account, refer 
us to the Mosaic tabernacle as the example which Solomon 
followed. There is, in fact^ some jpesemblance between his temple 
and the description of that Jj | ); femacl e in the book of £xodus.f 
But this must be accounted for by the fact that the^outhpir of 
this description, who lived after the exile» was acquainted^ not 
wi th th e temple of Solomon^ but with that pf Zerubbabel, which, 
though smaller, was alike in form, and that he drew the Mosaic 
sanctuary after the same model According to the older accounts 
— ^the only ones yet known to the author of the books of Kings 
— the ark stood in the time of Moses in a very small and simple 
tent,^ such as was also pitched by David upon mount Zion.§ 
Of course, no one dreamt of imitating this tent in building the 
templa And the temple at Shiloh|| also was certainly too simple 
. and too little adorned to serve as a model. The mere fact, there- 
fore, that Solomon's temple was the first of its kind in Israel, 
readers the supposition of.fblfiUPl.ia£Lu^nce very probable. But 
the ornaments introduced into that temple also plead positively 
in its favour. We have already shown it to be probablef that 
the cherubim, which occur so repeatedly in the description of 
the sanctuaryr^-'^Cgre borrowed. from the Phgeniciaiis. But a 
similar origin must be attributed to the gourds, lUies^ palm-trees 
and open flowers,ff to the pomegranates^^ and to the two pillars 

* 1 Chr. zxTiiL 11 seq., 19. Oomp. my Hh, 0. L 326. 

t Ezod. xxT. seq. 

t Bxod. xxxiil 7—12; Nam. x. 88, xi. Id, 26, xii. 4; Dent xxxi. 14, 15. 

§ 2 Sam. tL 17, ni. 2; 1 Kings Tiii 4. || 8c*aboTe, p. 296, note t 

t P. 289 Mq., comp. p. 258 oeq. 

** 1 KiDgB Ti. 28—28, 29, 82, 85, tIL 86. 

ft 1 Kings Ti. 18, 29, 82, 85, tU. 19, 22. 

XX 1 KiD0i tU. 18, 20, 43. 
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of brass which were placed in the porch of the temple.* ^ AU 
Üiese things were found in the Phoenician temples also, and, as 
was to be expected, not as useless ornaments, but as symbols. 
They belong for the most part to the worship of the sun-deities 
and point to the life awakened by them in nature. Now we 
should most decidedly be going too far, if we inferred from this 
that Solomon and his builders made no distinction between 
Jahveh, in whose honour the temple was erected, and the gods 
whose symbols they adopted. Nor does it appear that Solomon 
himself worshipped any other god besides Jahveh in the temple 
or conceded any place there to the image of one of those strange 
gods.^ But we may gather from this ornamentation of the temple 
at Jerusalem^ that its founder did not recognize any distinction 

' in essence between Jahveh and the other, particidarly the Phoe- 
nician, gods: had he done so, it would surely have been his 
endeavour to render apparent the contrast between Jahveh and 
the natural gods, by the very arrangement of his sanctuary, and 
especially by the absence of all the above-mentioned ornaments. 
As it was, he gave the multitude, which judges by appearances, 
occasion to place Jahveh upon a par with the rest of the gods, 
and to look upon him as a member, as it were, of the same 
family. The kings who in later times admitted the symbols of 
Ashera and Baal into the temple,'!' could not appeal to Solomon's 
example, but they were by no means untrue to the spirit in 
which he undertook and carried out the great work. 

The opposition which the plan of building a temple encoun- 
tered from many quarters in David's time, astonishes us now 
still less than before. It was not only attachment to what was 
old which was expressed in it, but also the feeling that there 
was something peculiar in Jahveh and that his service ought to 

be distinguished from that of the other gods. Had it been 

* 1 Kings yii. 15 — 22. The names of these pillars» Jachin ("he confirms *') and 
Boas (''in him is power") are very Tarioasly explained, and lead to no definite con- 
elusions. 

t 2 Kings zxi. i, 5, 7, xxiii. 4, 6, 7, 11, 12. 
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allowed freely to work out its natural results, so to speak, the 
temple at Jerusalem would gradually have consigned to oblivion 
all that was characteristic in the worship of Jahveh. But now 
that the prophets of Jahveh provided for the conservation and 
support of the Jahvistic religion, this magnificent central sanc- 
tuary necessarily exercised a much more favourable influence. 
Sereafter we shall find occasion more than once to make this 
apparent In order not to anticipate the course of historical 
development, we will confine ourselves here to a single general 
observation. 

To every temple there belongs a priesthood. To form a 
correct idea of what Solomon's temple effected for the develop- 
ment of Jahvism, by means of its priests, we must begin by 
putting entirely aside the regulations concerning the priests and 
Lievites attributed to Moses. Upon comparing these together, 
it soon becomes evident that they are not the product of one 
time, much less of one hand. The Book of the Covenant* pre- 
serves absolute silence as to the priests and their functions. 
The DeuterQiiQii4c .la5i&--dating from the latter half of the 
seventh century B.C. — represents the Levites as being the sole 
persons competent to ofiBiciate as priests, but makes no manner 
^f ^;^c^^^¥i^^ httwPiPT^ thofti* ^h?. belong to this tribe: they are 
not all priestS; but they can all beoome priests.f Not so the 
laws recorded in Exodus^ ch. xxv. seq., and in the two following 
books. They confine the pneaJSibQOcl .to Aaron and his descend- 
ants, and make aU the rest of the Levites subordinate to them. 
The line of demarcation between priests (sons of Aaron) and 
Levites is even drawn so sharply here, that the Levite who 
dared to sacrifice is threatened with death. | The Chronicler 
occupies the standpoint of the law last mentioned. In con- 
formity with it, he speaks, even in reference to the period of 
David and Solomon, of Levites who are not priests, but perform 

* Bxod. zxi. — xxiii. 

t This lubjeet U treated more fally in Ohapter VI. 

X Num. xviii. 8, 7. 
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other, very important, although inferior, duties in and about the 
sanctuary. Their total number he calculates at 38,000, of whom 
24,000 did service in the sanctuary itself, and 4000 as door- 
keepers and 4000 as singers, whue the remaining 6000 were 
officers and judgea* Now critical examination has completely 
demonstrated the untruth of these returns and of the entire con- 
ception with which they are connected. However much uncer- 
tainty may still remain with regard to the fortunes of the 
Levites, so much is certain, that the Chronicler has here trans- 
ferred the organization with which he was acquainted from 
personal observation, exaggerated and idealized, to Xlavid's time. 
During the reigns of this king and his immediate successors the 
state of affairs was rather as follows : 

The competence of every Israelite to offer sacrifice was not 
doubted ; it was the kings *ƒ- and the heads of the tribes and 
families especially who made use of this privilege ; 

Sacrifices were qIq/^ fiffo^or^ ïn nf^hfir p]?^*'*' >^o»ajHoQ the temple 
at Jerusalem: before Hezekiah's time no one seems even to 
have thought of restricting this liberty and forbidding the 
worship of Jahveh on the so-called " high places ;"J 

Priests were chosen m f? n < / é W ¥» tf g-fee« ^he-t«b(^ ^ LefVi, to 
which Moses and Aaron had belonged ; it was only by d^^rees 
that the Levites managed to introduce the conviction that they 
alone were competent for the priestly functions ;§ 

All Levites had an eq[ual claim to the priesthood, but many 
of them did not avail themselves of it and gained their living by 
other means ;|| 

The higher and lower services and offices in the temple at 

* 1 Ohp. xxiii. 3—6. 

+ 1 Sam. xiii. 9 ; 2 Sam. tL 17, 18, xxiv. 18 ieq. ; 1 Kings tüL, ix. 25. Oonoern- 
**8 2 Chr. xxtL 16—21. oomp. Bh. 0. I. 119, n. 16. 

t See the passages in Hh, 0, 1. 115 sq., and aboTe, p. 82. 
cann^T"**"* *o 1 Kings xii. 81, the conyiction that only the Leyitea coqM be prierti, 
^upelv ^^^^^^ general in the time of Jeroboam I. : had it been so, the king would 
y öare been obliged to respect ik 
^»»P. Dent. xTiii. 6-^8. 
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Jerusalem, although accessible to all Levites, remained, as might 
have been expected, hereditary in the families which had once 
discharged them ; and thus in the natural course of things arose 
the distinction between higher and lower priests, which con- 
tained the germ of the subsequent contrast between priests and 
Levites, but did not call it into being prior to the exile.* 

In accordance with this, we must imagine that immediately 
after the completion of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, a class of 
temple functionaries began to be formed from among the 
Levites, which soon eclipsed in power and consideration the 
priests who officiated in the "high places" beyond the capital of 
the kingdom. In proportion as the lustre of Solomon's temple 
became greater and the number of those who went up thither 
to keep the feasts of Jahveh and to dedicate the first-fruits 
increased, the priesthood in Jerusalem became more distin- 
guished and more coveted ; efforts on the part of the priests of 
the high places to obtain posts in the temple cannot well have 
been wanting ; the army of priests at Jerusalem thus became 
by degrees more numerous s^nd powerful As a matter of 
course, its influence on Jahvism depended upon the intrinsic 
worth of its members, which was no doubt of very various 
degrees and was affected by the circumstances of the times and 
by the spirit which prevailed at the royal court and in the 
higher circles. History teaches us, on the one hand, that the 
first impulse to the purification and ennobling of Jahvism was 
giveg^ not by the priests» but by the prophets ; but, on the other 
hand, that Tnany of the former placed themselves under the 
giddtince of the prophets, gave powerful support to their efibrts, 
or themselves assumed the prophet's mantle.f We had no 
grounds for expecting anything else. The priest naturally 
devotes hiia attention in preference, if not exclusively, to the 

* 8«e, €.g,t 2 Kings xxiii. 4, zxt. 18; 2 Kings xii. 10, zxii. 4, xxiii. 4, xxr. 18. 
We shall revert to this point farther on. 

t Jeremiah, Ssekiel, probably Joel, and perhaps other prophets, also were of priestly 
descent. 

z2 
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Other, very important, although inferior, duties in and about tiie 
sanctuary. Their total number he calculates at 38,000, of whom 
24,000 did service in the sanctuary itself, and 4000 as door- 
keepers and 4000 as singers, while the remaining 6000 were 
officers and judgea* Now critical examination has completely 
demonstrated the untruth of these returns and of the entire con- 
ception with which they are connected. However much uncer- 
tainty may still remain with regard to the fortunes of the 
Levites, so much is certain, that the Chronicler has here trans- 
ferred the organization with which he was acquainted from 
personal observation, exaggerated and idealized, to Havid's time. 
During the reigns of this king and his immediate successors the 
state of affairs was rather as follows : 

The competence of every Israelite to offer sacrifice was not 
doubted ; it was the kings*!- and the heads of the tribes and 
families especially who made use of this privilege ; 

Sacrifices were *>^^^^^^^^ '^^ ni.^fijjjin^^o i^oqi/^oq the temple 
at Jerusalem: before Hezekiah's time no one seems even to 
have thought of restricting this liberty and forbidding the 
worship of Jahveh on the so-called "high places ;"J 

Priests were chosen w f r e fu refh e e-item the-^«b(^-<ef Ler^, to 
which Moses and Aaron had belonged ; it was only by degrees 
that the Levites managed to introduce the conviction that they 
alone were competent for the priestly functions ;§ 

All Levites had an equal claim to the priesthood, but many 
of them did not avail themselveis of it and gained their living by 
other means ;|| 

The higher and lower services and offices in the temple at 

• 1 Obr. mil. 8—6. 

f 1 Sam. xiii. 9 ; 2 Sam. vi. 17, 18, xxiT. 18 aeq. ; 1 Kings tüL, ix. 25. Oonoeni- 
ing 2 Chr. xxvi. 16—21, oomp. Rk. 0. I. 119, n. 16. 

t See the passages in ffk. 0.1. 116 sq., and above, p. 82. 

§ Aocording to 1 Kings xii. 81, the oonyiction that only the LeviteB eoald be priestei 
cannot have been general in the time of Jeroboam I. : had it been so, the king would 
surely hare been obliged to respect it. 

II Gomp. Deut. xviii. ($ — 8. 
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Jerusalem, although accessible to all Levites, remained, as might 
have been expected, hereditary in the families which had once 
dischaiged them ; and thus in the natural course of things arose 
the distinction between higher and lower priests, which con- 
tained the germ of the subsequent contrast between priests and 
Xievites, but did not call it into being prior to the exile.* 

In accordance with this, we must imagine that immediately 
after the completion of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, a class of 
temple functionaries began to be formed from among the 
Invites, which soon eclipsed in power and consideration the 
priests who officiated in the "high places" beyond the capital of 
the kingdom. In proportion as the lustre of Solomon's temple 
hecame greater and the number of those who went up thither 
to keep the feasts of Jahveh and to dedicate the first-fruits 
increased, the priesthood in Jerusalem became more distin- 
guished and more coveted ; efforts on the part of the priests of 
the high places to obtain posts in the temple cannot well have 
been wanting ; the army of priests at Jerusalem thus became 
by degrees more numerous s^nd powerful As a matter of 
course, its influence on Jahvism depended upon the intrinsic 
worth of its members, which was no doubt of very various 
degrees and was affected by the circumstances of the times and 
by the spirit which prevailed at the royal court and in the 
higher circles. History teaches us, on the one hand, that the 
first impulse to the purification and ennobling of Jahvism was 
giveg^ not by the priests, but by the pr^hets ; but, on the other 
hand, that many^ of the former placed themselves under the 
guidance of the prophets, gave powerful support to their efforts, 
or themselves assumed the prophet's mantle.f We had no 
grounds for expecting anything else. The priest naturally 
devotes hiia attention in preference, if not exclusively, to the 

* See, €.g., 2 Kings xxiii. 4, zxt. 18; 2 Kings xii. 10, xxii. 4, zxiii. 4, ixr. 18. 
We Bball revert to this point farther on. 

t Jeremiah, Ezekiel, probably Joel, and perhaps other prophets, also were of priestly 
descent. 

Z2 
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other, very important, although inferior, duties in and about the 
sanctuary. Their total number he calculates at 38,000, of whom 
24,000 did service in the sanctuary itself, and 4000 as door- 
keepers and 4000 as singers, while the remaining 6000 were 
officers and judges.* Now critical examination has completely 
demonstrated the untruth of these returns and of the entire con- 
ception with which they are connected. However much uncer- 
tainty may still remain with regard to the fortunes of the 
Levites, so much is certain, that the Chronicler has here trans- 
ferred the organization with which he was acquainted from 
personal observation, exaggerated and idealized, to üavid's time. 
During the reigns of this king and his immediate successors the 
state of affairs was rather as follows : 

The competence of every Israelite to offer sacrifice was not 
doubted ; it was the kings -f- and the heads of the tribes and 
families especially who made use of this privilege ; 

Sacrifices were qIq^ f^ffar^A ip /if.bfir p],?^^° KoojfioQ the temple 
at Jerusalem: before Hezekiah's time no one seems even to 
have thought of restricting this liberty and forbidding the 
worship of Jahveh on the so-called "high places ;"J 

Priests were chosen -m f v^ e/ r ^/f M é from the-tnbe- ^ LeTi, to 
which Moses and Aaron had belonged ; it was only by d^rees 
that the Levites managed to introduce the conviction that they 
alone were competent for the priestly functions ;§ 

All Levites had an equal claim to the priesthood, but many 
of them did not avail themselves óf it and gained their living by 
other means ;|| 

The higher and lower services and offices in the temple at 

• 1 Ohr. xxiii. 3—5. 

t 1 Sam. ziii. 9 ; 2 Sam. ▼!. 17, 18, xzir. 18 seq. ; 1 Kingi TiiL, ix. 25. Ooneeni- 
ing 2 Chr. zzvi 16—21, comp. Bh. 0, I. 119, n. 15. 

X See the paaaages in Hh. 0. 1. 115 §q., and above, p. 82. 

f Aecording to 1 Kings zii. 81, the conviction that only the Levites oonld be priesta, 
cannot have been general in the time of Jeroboam I. : had it been ao, the king voold 
inrely have been obliged to respect it. 

II Comp. Deut. xviii. 6 — 8. 
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Jemsalem, although accessible to all Levites, remained, as might 
have been expected, hereditary in the families which had once 
discharged them ; and thus in the natural course of things arose 
the distinction between higher and lower priests, which con- 
tained the germ of the subsequent contrast between priests and 
Lievites, but did not call it into being prior to the exile.* 

In accordance with this, we must imagine that immediately 
after the completion of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, a class of 
temple functionaries began to be formed from among the 
Invites, which soon eclipsed in power and consideration the 
priests who officiated in the "high places" beyond the capital of 
the kingdom. In proportion as the lustre of Solomon's temple 
became greater and the number of those who went up thither 
to keep the feasts of Jahveh and to dedicate the first-fruits 
increased, the priesthood in Jerusalem became more distin- 
guished and more coveted ; efforts on the part of the priests of 
the high places to obtain posts in the temple cannot well have 
been wanting ; the army of priests at Jerusalem thus became 
by degrees more numerous aind powerfuL As a matter of 
course, its influence on Jahvism depended upon the intrinsic 
worth of its members, which was no doubt of very various 
degrees and was affected by the circumstances of the times and 
by the spirit which prevailed at the royal court and in the 
higher circles. History teaches us, on the one hand, that the 
first impulse to the purification and ennobling of Jahvism was 
give^ not by the priest^^ but by the praphets ; but, on the other 
hand, that mani/ of the former placed themselves under the 
guidance of the prophets^ gave powerful support to their efforts, 
or themselves assumed the prophet's mantlcf We had no 
grounds for expecting anything else. The priest naturally 
devotes hiis attention in preference, if not exclusively, to the 

* See, e.g., 2 Eings xxiii. 4, zxt. 18; 2 Kings xii. 10, xxii. 4, zxiii. 4, ixr. 18. 
We Bball revert to this point farther on. 

t Jeremiah, Ezekiel, probably Joel, and perhaps other prophets, also were of priestly 
deioent. 

z2 
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other, very important, although inferior, duties in and about the 
sanctuary. Their total number he calculates at 38,000, of whom 
24,000 did service in the sanctuary itself, and 4000 as door- 
keepers and 4000 as singers, while the remaining 6000 were 
officers and judges.* Now critical examination has completely 
demonstrated the untruth of these returns and of the entire con- 
ception with which they are connected. However much uncer- 
tainty may still remain with regard to the fortunes of the 
Levites, so much is certain, that the Chronicler has here trans- 
ferred the organization with which he was acquainted from 
personal observation, exaggerated and idealized, to David's time. 
During the reigns of this king and his immediate successors the 
state of affairs was rather as follows : 

The competence of every Israelite to offer sacrifice was not 
doubted ; it was the kings *f and the heads of the tribes and 
families especially who made use of this privilege ; 

Sacrifices were alsa affpr p d in other places besides the temple 
at Jerusalem: before Hezekiah's time no one seems even to 
have thought of restricting this liberty and forbidding the 
worship of Jahveh on the so-called "high places -"% 

Priests were chosen tn pr^wwMe -ffeim %ho tfi b o-ef- Lef^, to 
which Moses and Aaron had belonged ; it was only by degrees 
that the Levites managed to introduce the conviction that they 
alone were competent for the priestly functions ;§ 

All Levites had an equal claim to the priesthood, but many 
of them did not avail themselves of it and gained their living by 
other means ;|| 

The higher and lower services and offices in the temple at 

• 1 Ohr. xxiii. 3—5. 

f 1 Sam. ziil 9 ; 2 Sara. ▼!. 17, 18, xzir. 18 seq. ; 1 Kingi viiL, ix. 2^. Oon«eni- 
ing 2 Chr. xxvi. le— 21, comp. Bh. 0. I. 119, n. 15. 

X See the passages in Hh. 0,1. 115 sq., and above, p. 82. 

f According to 1 Kings zii. 81, the conyiction that only the LeTites conld be priesta, 
oannot hare been general in the time of Jeroboam I. : had it been so, the king woukl 
sorely hare been obliged to respect it. 

II Comp. Dent, xviii. — 8. 
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Jerusalem, although accessible to all Levites, remained, as might 
have been expected, hereditary in the families which had once 
discharged them ; and thus in the natural course of things arose 
the distinction between higher and lower priests, which con- 
tained the germ of the subsequent contrast between priests and 
Levites, but did not call it into being prior to the exile.* 

In accordance with this, we must imagine that immediately 
after the completion of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, a class of 
temple functionaries began to be formed from among the 
Levites, which soon eclipsed in power and consideration the 
priests who officiated in the " high places" beyond the capital of 
the kingdom. In proportion as the lustre of Solomon's temple 
became greater and the number of those who went up thither 
to keep the feasts of Jahveh and to dedicate the first-fruits 
increased, the priesthood in Jerusalem became more distin- 
guished and more coveted ; efforts on the part of the priests of 
the high places to obtain posts in the temple cannot well have 
been wanting ; the army of priests at Jerusalem thus became 
by degrees more numerous SLud powerful As a matter of 
course, its influence on Jahvism depended upon the intrinsic 
worth of its members, which was no doubt of very various 
degrees and was affected by the circumstances of the times and 
by the spirit which prevailed at the royal court and in the 
higher circles. History teaches us, on the one hand, that the 
first impulse to the purification and ennobling of Jahvism was 
giveg« not by the priest^, but by the prophets ; but, on the other 
hand, that many of the former placed themselves, under the 
gmd^nceof the prophets, gave powerful support to their efforts, 
or themselves assumed the prophet's mantle.f We had no 
grounds for expecting anything else. The priest naturally 
devotes hiis attention in preference, if not exclusively, to the 

* See, €.g., 2 Kings xxiii. 4, zxt. 18; 2 Kings xii. 10, xxii. 4, zxiii. 4, ixr. 18. 
We Bball revert to this point farther on. 

t Jeremiah, Ezekiel, probably Joel, and perhaps other prophets, also were of priestly 
deseent. 

Z2 
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other, very important, although inferior, duties in and about the 
sanctuary. Their total number he calculates at 38,000, of whom 
24,000 did service in the sanctuary itself, and 4000 as door- 
keepers and 4000 as singers, 'while the remaining 6000 were 
officers and judges.* Now critical examination has completely 
demonstrated the untruth of these returns and of the entire con- 
ception with which they are connected. However much uncer- 
tainty may still remain with regard to the fortunes of the 
Levites, so much is certain, that the Chronicler has here trans- 
ferred the organization vith which he was acquainted from 
personal observation, exaggerated and idealized, to David's time. 
During the reigns of this king and his immediate successors the 
state of affairs was rather as follows : 

The competence of every Israelite to offer sacrifice was not 
doubted ; it was the kings *f and the heads of the tribes and 
families especially who made use of this privilege ; 

Sacrifices were alsa /^ffi>yo/^ \x\ r^f.^fif jlQ^fQ^v^o^/^oo the temple 
at Jerusalem: before Hezekiah's time no one seems even to 
have thought of restricting this liberty and forbidding the 
worship of Jahveh on the so-called "high places ;"J 

Priests were chosen -w ^ rrfer^ fh e é'ft&m the-^b<v rf-Bcti, to 
which Moses and Aaron had belonged ; it was only by degrees 
that the Levites managed to introduce the conviction that they 
alone were competent for the priestly functions ;§ 

All Levites had an equal claim to the priesthood, but many 
of them did not avail themselves of it and gained their living by 
other means ;|| 

The higher and lower services and offices in the temple at 

• 1 Chr. xxiii. 3—6. 

t 1 Sam. ziil 9 ; 2 Sam. ▼!. 17, 18, xziv. 18 seq. ; 1 Kingi tUL, ix. 25. Ooneem- 
ing 2 Chr. xzvL 16—21, oomp. Hh. 0. I. 119, n. 15. 

X See the paaeages in ffk. 0.1. 115 §q., and above, p. 82. 

f According to 1 Kings xü. 81, the oonyiction that only the LoTites coald be priests, 
oannot have been general in the time of Jeroboam I. : had it been ao, the king would 
■urely hare been obliged to respect it. 

II Gomp. Dent, xviii. 6 — 8. 
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Jerusalem, although accessihle to all Levites, remained, as might 
have been expected, hereditary in the families which had once 
discharged them ; and thus in the natural course of things arose 
the distinction between higher and lower priests, which con- 
tained the germ of the subsequent contrast between priests and 
Levites, but did not call it into being prior to the exile * 

In accordance with this, we must imagine that immediately 
after the completion of the sanctuary at Jerusalem, a class of 
temple functionaries began to be formed from among the 
Levites, which soon eclipsed in power and consideration the 
priests who oflSciated in the "high places" beyond the capital of 
the kingdom. In proportion as the lustre of Solomon's temple 
became greater and the number of those who went up thither 
to keep the feasts of Jahveh and to dedicate the first-fruits 
iBcreased, the priesthood in Jerusalem became more distin- 
guished and more coveted ; efforts on the part of the priests of 
the high places to obtain posts in the temple cannot well have 
been wanting ; the army of priests at Jerusalem thus became 
by degrees more numerous aind powerful As a matter of 
course, its influence on Jahvism depended upon the intrinsic 
worth of its members, which was no doubt of very various 
degrees and was affected by the circumstances of the times and 
by the spirit which prevailed at the royal court and in the 
higher circles. History teaches us, on the one hand, that the 
first impulse to the purification and ennobling of Jahvism was 
giveg^ not by the priest^, but by the prophets ; but, on the other 
hand, that many^ of the former placed themselves under the 
guidance of the prophets, gave powerful support to their efforts, 
or themselves assumed the prophet's mantle.f We had no 
grounds for expecting anything else. The priest naturally 
devotes hiia attention in preference, if not exclusively, to the 

* See, e. g,, 2 Kings xxiii. 4, zxt. 18 ; 2 Kings zii. 10, xxii. 4, zxiii 4, ixr. 18. 
We Bball revert to this point farther on. 

t Jeremiah, Ezekiel, probably Joel, and perhaps other prophets, also were of priestly 
descent. 
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service and ritual of the temple, and usually identifies the 
interests of the religion with those of the sanctuary. The 
regulations— continually becoming more and more minute — of 
the sacred ceremonies, therefore, certainly formed the principal 
occupation of the priests of Jerusalem. But^ at the same time, 
it is in this that their unmistakable merit lies; for how true 
soever it may be that the peculiar excellence of Jahvism is 
independent of ceremonies, it is no less certain that the latter 
were absolutely necessary to make it a national and popular 
religion and thus to ensure its permanence. In the absence of 
historical information, of course, we cannot point out when and 
how the priests at Jerusalem performed the subordinate portions 
of this their task. Their regulations were not written down, 
but were orally transmitted : an Israelite who had any doubts 
as to " clean and unclean," or " holy and profane," or concerning 
his duties to Jahveh's sanctuary, consulted the priests, who 
then gave him " instruction" (thorah, in the ordinary translation 
" law ") * These " instructions" and " laws" were not committed 
to writing till long afterwards : very incompletely in the seventh 
century before our era (the law of Deuteronomy),'^ more fully in 
and after the Babylonish exile (Ezekiel and the legislation of 
the priests). When we shall have advanced so far in our narra- 
tive, we will not omit to avail ourselves of the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the results of the priests' labours. 

We have still to show the indirect influence which David 
and Solomon exercised over the development of Jahvism. We 
shall not be wrong, if we consider it óf even greater importance 
than all that they did for the express purpose of influencing 
the religious condition of their people. It is well known that 
the reigns of the two kings, from a political point of view, 
formed a somewhat sharp contrast — ^the contrast of war and 

* Dent XXXÜL 10, xxiT. 8 ; ZepLiü. 4; Jer. ii. 8, tüI 8, xrül. 18 ; Buk. tü. 26, 
xxü. 26 ; Hagg. ii. 12 ; Mal. ii. 6- 9. 

f Deüi. xxiT. 8 refers to the priestly, onl "thorah," which, theiefore, the law- 
giver did not intend to incorporate in its entirety with his code. 
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peace, labour and reposa David, a bom 'warrior and tbe idol 
of his soldiers, carries on a series of wars, which result almost 
without exception in Israel's favour. He curtails the power of 
the Philistines, wards off the attacks of the neighbouring nations, 
and extends his territory far beyond its former borders. It is 
clear that these exploits had great effect. Led by such a king 
the Israelites began to be self-conscious and to attach a value to 
their nationality. Jealousy still existed between the tribes and 
broke out now and then even in David's reign.* Yet the sense 
of unity could not weU be aroused more strongly than by the 
common victories gained under his command. Now it is obvious 
that this increase of Israel's self- consciousness must have 
reacted at once upon the judgment which the people formed 
regarding their national god. Jahveh received the honour of 
every triumph gained by Jahveh's people. In proportion as the 
Israelites became more powerful and occupied a higher position 
among the nations with which they came in contact, Jahveh 
rose in the estimation both of his worshippers and of foreigners. 
As the treasures captured by David served to bmld and beautify 
Jahveh's temple,*!* so did that prince's victories magnify Jahveh 
himself For, in the eyes of the Israelites themselves, it was 
the "battles of Jahveh" that he fought. J This one expression, 
which we have good grounds for taking as contemporary, § is 
better adapted than a long demonstration for enabling us to 
perceive the impression which David's military fame must have 
made on his contemporaries. 

Solomon's reign operated in a somewhat different direction. 
He retained possession of the power which his father had won, 
but did not extend it But by the splendour of his court, by 
the buildings with which he adorned his capital, by the cities 
which he either founded or restored, he made known to the 
world, as it were, that Israel had emerged out of a state of 
anarchy and helplessness. By this means he worked upon the 

• 

* 2 Sftm. it 14—16, xix. 11 eeq., 41 aeq., zz. t 2 Sam. TÜi. 10—12. 

t 1 Sam. xTiii. 17, ixv. 28. § Comp. Num. zzL 14. 
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imaginations both of the Israelites and their neighbours, even 
more than David had done ; the enjoyment of the fruits of victory 
exercised the influence described above, even more than the 
victory itself. So far, Solomon's reign can be said to have been 
the continuation of his father's, and also in this respect, that he 
compelled the Canaanites who had not yet been subjected to or 
fused with Israel to submit to servile labours.* But his reign 
also had its peculiar features. Solomon encouraged commerce, 
and himself set the example of carrying it on. A very active 
trade was entered into with ï!^yptf In conjunction with the 
Phoenicians, Solpmon trafficked with Ophir, on the west coast of 
India, and with Tarshish (Tartessus), in Spain. J The city of 
Tadmor, afterwards Palmyra, was founded by him as an empo- 
rium for the wares of Babylonia. § The fruits of this commerce 
were enjoyed in the first place by the king, but also by the 
people at the same time. In any case, the Israelites gained 
very much by it indirectly. Their horizon was extended. They 
now learnt to know nations, countries, productions and customs 
of which they had never heard before. They b^an to distin- 
guish between nations and tribes which were akin to them, and 
the peoples from whom they differed in language and descent 
The Old Testament shows us that the ge(^;raphical knowledge 
of the Israelites, however defective it may have been in many 
respects, was tolerably extensive : a document such as the table 
of Koah's posterity evinces both learning and reflection. Now 
Solomon's reign laid the foundations of that knowledga If the 
Israelites had formerly stood comparatively alone, under his 
influence friendly relations were contracted with nations such 
as the Phoenicians and Egyptians, who stood very high in point 
of civilization, and from whom so rude a people as the Israelites 
then were had very much to learn. A little reflection shows at 
once how closely all this is connected with the development of 
tlieir religion. So long as a people's horizon is confined and its 

* 1 Kings ix. 20, 21. f 1 Kings x. 28, 2d, comp. ix. 16. 

X 1 Kings ix. 26—28, x. 11, 22. § 1 Kings ix. 18, 
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kxu)wledge scanty, it must — ^in so far as it does not slavishly 
borrow from others — form very contracted ideas of the deity. 
Higher religious development does not always follow an increase 
of knowledge and general civilization, but the latter is an indis- 
pensable condition of the former. The ideas expressed by the 
prophets of the eighth century B. c. could not possibly have 
arisen among a people that had not yet emerged out of barbarism. 
Solomon, when he brought the productions of three quarters of 
the globe to his kingdom, attracted foreign artists to his courts 
and encouraged intercourse with foreign nations, simply followed 
the direction pointed out to him by his nature and the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. About 350 years after his 
death, a pious servant of Jahveh, the author of the law relating 
to kings in Deuteronomy, could borrow from his portrait the 
traits of the Israelitish king as he ought not to be.* And the 
motives which actuated Solomon were indeed by no means reli- 
gious ones. Yet "one sows and another reaps." Jahvism gathered 
the fruits of that which he planted with worldly intentions. 



rv. The First Century after the Disruption. 

In speaking of the building of the temple by Solomon, we 
remarked that this undertaking displeased some of his contem- 
poraries. In their eyes, it was a departure from the genuine» 
ancestral Jahveh-worship. We need scarcely say that those 
who were of this opinion disliked the whole of Solomon's policy. 
The law relating to kings, which has just been noticed as pro- 
nouncing a condemnatory judgment on this prince, is too far 
removed from his time to permit us to regard it as expressing 
the opinion of his contemporaries. But it is very probable that 
there were some among them who were unfavourably disposed 

* Deui. xTii. 14—20. The polemical reference to Solomon is especiaUy appftrent 
in ver. 17, but also in Ter. 16. 
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towards him for the same reasons, although they could not gi^e 
such distinct reasons for their aversion as the author of that law 
was able to do. At all events, we find that the prophets at the 
beginning of the eighth century B.C., who stood so much nearer 
to Solomon, already entertained almost the same ideas as this 
lawgiver.* Yet it is very improbable that these Jahvistic anti- 
pathies would have operated in other quarters, and have brought 
about any essential change, if those who cherished them had 
stood alone. This, however, was not the case. While Solomon 
drove the Jahveh-worshippers of the true stamp into hostility 
against himself, he roused the discontent of many of his subjects 
by his extortions, and excited the ancient jealousy of the power- 
ful tribe of Ephndm against Judah by favouring the capital at 
the expense of the rest of the kingdom. So many elements of 
resistance now gradually accumulated, that an explosion could 
not fail to occur. After an attempt at resistance had already 
been made, but had speedily been quelled,*f during Solomon's 
lifetime, Behoboam's folly, even so early as at his installation as 
king, gave the signal for rebellion.^ Ten tribes, with Ephiaim 
at their head, separated from Judah, and formed a distinct king* 
dom, under Jeroboam the son of Nebat We shall now fix our 
attention upon the connection between this event and Israel's 
religious development 

The revolt of the ten tribes is, in the first place, a proof of 
the power of the stricter Jahvistic party, which was led by the 
prophets of Jahveh. The author of the books of Kings decidedly 
leads us to regard their insurrection from this point of view. 
According to him, it was the prophet Ahijah, the Shilonite, who 
promised Jeroboam dominion over ten out of the twelve tribes,§ 
before he had ever entertained any such expectation. At the 
same time, we cannot possibly hold Ahijah*s address to Jeroboam 
to be authentic, as it stands : it is full of later ideas and expres- 



• 



See above, pp. 86 — 88, oompi 62. t 1 Kingi xi. 26, 40. 

X 1 KingB xii. f 1 Kings zi. 26 aeq. 
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sions^ and fits so exactly into the finunework in which the his- 
torian places his events, that, in its present form, we have no 
liesitation in attributing it to him. Curiously enough, this author 
Iiimself gives us one or two particulars, from which it is evident 
t»hat Jeroboam was by no means so passive as we should other- 
-wise infer from his narrativa* We may not, therefore, assert 
that the revolt of the ten tribes was the work of the prophets of 
Jahveh. But we can assume, in accordance with the historian, 
that they pr omoted it, and by their co-operation legalized it in 
the eyes of all who honoured them as interpreters of Jahveh. 
Prophecy thus comes forward here as a political power: an 
important feict, which decided its immediate future. It thereby 
acquired a legitimate claim to the gratitude of the new king and 
his successors, and, as experience soon taught, would not neglect 
to demand payment of this debt We perceive already that 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, even though it were the child of 
politics, certainly had the prophets for its godfathers : its sub- 
sequent history will more than once remind us of this its com- 
mencement. 

It is quite in accordance with this segai-religi ous character of ^ 
fhft Tftvnlnfa'nn which placed Jeroboam on the throne, that it had 
as its immediate consequence the introduction of a new public 
worship. Sanctuaries were bmlt — or perhaps, more precisely, 
existing sanctuaries enlarged and emb'eUished — ^by Jeroboam in 
the south and north of his Jóngdpm^ at Beth-el and at Dan, and 
raised to the rank4}|LjiatiQl2^ temples : in the interiors of these 
temples there stood a gilt image of a bull, the symbol of Jahveh : 
the feast which all Israel used to keep at Jerusalem in the 
seventh month, was to take place in future, by order of Jeroboam, 
at Dan and at Beth-el, but rather later, in the eighth month, 
after the vintage was over in the north of the land as well as 
elsewhere.-|- — We need not prove here over again that it was 
really Jahveh who was worshipped at Beth-el and Dan, and that 

* 1 KiBgs xi. 26-40. t 1 Kiogi zü. 2ü— 33. 
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the image of the bull was not borrowed from Egypt, but had 
already been in use in Israel before.* There is another question, 
however, which we must expressly treat, viz., What did Jero- 
boam's contemporaries think of this new state religion ? Was 
he the organ of public opinion when he set up the images of the 
bull, or did this act bring him into conflict with the convictions 
of his subjects ? The answer to this question is not far to seek. 
We must reflect that Solomon had moved in a new direction, to 
which Israel was unaccustomed ; he had been a man of progress ; 
one-sided we admit, but still progressive. It was against this 
that the ten tribes now rebelled. -^ifllWft"^ therefore had no 
choice: he was forced t o go ba ck to the o ld wajB^ But it is 
characteristic of every reaction, that it does not confine itself to 
restoring what existed before, but exaggerates in its turn. Thus 
it was quite natural that Jeroboam did not revive the state of 
things from which Solomon had departed, but chose older models 
for imitation. In other words, he went back to the practices 
which had prevailed in the period of the Judges. Probably the 
golden bull had always remained in vogue as a symbol of Jahveli, 
although 8S];pe Davld'.s time it had been thrift out of the place 
of honour and was no longer tolerated in the national sanctuary. 
jËere Jeroboam introduced a change. That which for about 
seventy years had only been practised in the smaller, sanctuaries, 
he made the religion of the state. In so doing he could reckon 
upon the approbation and applause of the vast majority of his 
subjects, who were naturally much attached to the old and well- 
known Jahveh-worship. It does not appear, therefore, that 
the golden bull met with the slightest opposition from the 
peopla ** The sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat" — as the his- 
torian of later days caUs it — was imitated by all his successors, 
and, as far as we know, was never imputed to them as a sin by 
their subjects. 
But then the prophets of Jahveh ? Were they also satisfied 

* See aboYS, pp. 236 eeq. 
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^with Jeroboam's rites ? They certamlj bad no liking for the 
t>einple at Jerusalem : it is one of the chief proofs of the spu- 
y ic yus nea s of A hijah's address to Jeroboam^ that he speaks of this 
sctnctuaoL^^ith sojuttob «tSection.* It was therefore, no doubt, 
^with their approval that Jeroboam forbade any participation in 
'the feasts in the temple at Jerusalem : how could Ephraim pre- 
serve its independence, if it had to go to Judah for its religion ? 
[Nevertheless li]}fi.J2&dSÜ2ilit}!l remains that the prophets would 
lia£€i pgftfenftd A.Jcuan.o£.woi»hip. witbout images of JabveL 
There can even be some foundation for the statement, that 
l>esides a prophet from Jjidab», who is not. named,-f- Ahljah also 
coad^fliued tba buU* worship.^ As far, at least, as we know, 
there was^|Q imagÊJ)^ J^veb in the teoipla at^Sbilob, Ahijah's 
native place. Did Ahijab, true to. the Mosaic tradition and the 
recollections of his youth, perhaps cherish and even express the 
desire that Jeroboam would establish public worship upon a 
dififerent footing ? Did some of the prophets of Jahveh, per- 
chance, join in that wish ? Even should these questions have 
to be answered ia the afiirmative, circumstances, nevertheless, 
prevented this condemnation of Jeroboam's measures from having 
much, or any, efiTeot upon the masses. Other questions, of con- 
siderably greater significance, soon arose. Under Omri and his 
successors (932 B.O. and subsequently) it was no longer the 
question Tuaio^ but whether Jahveh should be worshipped by 
Israel as the national god. When, in consequence of Jehu's 
elevation to the throne (884 B.O.), this question had been decided 
in conformity with the views held by Elijah and his school; 
when the prophets of Jahveh had thus gained their main pur- 
pose, they could easily give way with regard to a subordinate 
point. It is not until nearly a century later that — not the 
prophets in general, but — some of them speak plainly against 
the bull-worship. But this step of theirs was preceded by an 
important modification of their ideas, the causes of which we 
cannot sketoh just yet. 

* 1 Kings xl. 82, 86. f 1 Kings liii. X 1 Kings xiv. 8 seq. 
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From the year 978 RC, therefore, the kingdoms of Jadah and 
Ephraim now stood side by side. We have aheady touched 
upon their fortunes and their mutual relation duiing the first 
two centuries of their existenca* We will now glance at their 
religious development That in so doing we should study' each 
of the two kingdoms separately, needs no justificatioii. But for 
the sake of perspicuity we must make yet another division. 
We shall separate the period between the disruption and the 
beginning of the eighth century b.c. into two nearly equal por- 
tions, and this for the following reason. In the commencement 
of the ninth century b.c. — ^in Ephraim in 884 and in Judah in 
878 B.C. — a revolution occurred which forms an epoch in tie 
history of their religion. It is for this reason that we shall 
treat separately of that which preceded it and that which fol* 
lowed it. 

The author of the books of Kings does not omit to pass 
judgment upon the princes who governed Judah, bom Rehoboam 
downwards. It does not concern their merits as rulers, but their 
attitude towards the worship of JahveL We must not therefore 
neglect to make ourselves acquainted with these verdicts. That 
which the Chronicler adds to them, we can generally pass over 
in silence without loss. Under Rehoboam — ^it is said f — Judah 
did that which was evil in the sight of Jahveh : they made high 
places and pillars (moffebas) and asherasX upon every high hOl 
and under every green tree ; and there were also " kedeshim** — 
eunuchs who sold themselves to the worshippers of the deity to 
whom they were " dedicated "§ — in the land; all the abomina- 
tions of the former, Canaanite, inhabitants were imitated. Abi- 
jam walked in the footsteps of his father : " his heart was not 
perfect with Jahveh his god, as the heart of David his forefather." || 
Asa, on the contrary, his son and successor, " did that which was 
right in the eyes of Jahveh ; he drove out the kedeshim from the 

♦ Pp. 166—168. t 1 Kings xir. 22—24. 

t Oomp. above, pp. 77, 88. § Comp. above, p. 92. 

ti 1 Kings zv. 8. 
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land and removed all the ''foul gods" which his fathers had 
made, and among others the image which the queen-mother had 
prepared for Ashera ; yet the high places remained during his 
reign, and sacrifices were offered and incense burnt there con- 
tinually.* This was also the case under Jehoshaphat, who, 
besides, resembled his father in all respects.-|- But Joram his 
successor '' walked in the way of the kings of Israel, according 
to that which the house of Ahab had done, for he had a daughter 
of Ahab for his wife; so did he evil in the sight of Jahveh."j: 
The son bom of this marriage followed the example of his 
parents in everything.§ When he was slain by Jehu, during 
the revolution in the kingdom of Ephraim, his mother Athaliah 
made herself mistress of the government : during her reign there 
stood at Jerusalem a temple of Baal, which was destroyed by 
the people after the elevation of Jehoash, her grandson, to the 
throne of his fathers. || 

I have given all these accounts consecutively on purpose. 
Is it necessary now expressly to demonstrate that they are 
utterly incapable of giving us a clear insight into the religious 
condition of the kingdom of Judah during the hundred years 
over which they extend ? It seems from them as if the kings 
had that condition in their own hands and altered it at their 
pleasure, as if the people had no will of their own in this 
respect, and did nothing but follow the intimations given them 
by their rulers. Is such a thing credible ? Are gods changed 
like clothes ? Where do we find here the traces of a natural 
and regular development ? We admit that kings in the East, 
and thus in Israel too, had great influence, and therefore we 
do not doubt that these accounts concerning them have some 
foundation in fact. But before we can assign to these princes 
their proper place in the course of events, we must have some- 

• lEingBXT. 11— 14. 

t 1 Kings zxii. 48, 44. It would foUow, however, from r. 46 that An had not 
expelled quite all the kedeehlm. 

X 2 King» TiiL 18. § 2 Kbgs toa. 27. tl 2 King* xL 18. 
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thing tangible by which we can hold fast and with which we 
can connect all the rest. Is such a fixed point anywhere to be 
found ? 

The historian's opinion of Jehoshaphat, as we have learnt, is 
very favourable. Yet he himself relates, that this king not 
only lived at peace with Ahab,* but also took part in the wars 
of Ahab against the Syrians f and of Joram against the Moab- 
ites4 as their ally, nay, even asked and obtained in marriage 
Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, for his son and 
successor Joram. § These facts are incontestable and throw the 
desired light upon Jehoshaphat's Jahvism — quite a different 
light from that in which the Chronicler places him.|| His 
Jahvism cannot possMy faavB been exclusive. The Jahveh 
whom he served was not yet the jealous god who would tolerate 
no other gods beside himself We can hardly imagine, there- 
fore, that he came forward as the enemy of those other gods. 
We may suppose that he would not allow their worship in the 
temple at Jerusalem, and perhaps not even in the capital. He 
certainly did not permit them to contest Jahveh's right to 
supremacy, or to dispute his, the god of Israel's, precedence. 
But much further than this he cannot have gone — unless we 
like to assert that in his relation to Ahab he was all at once 
unlike himself, and wilfully demolished his own work by his 
son's marriage ; a supposition which there is nothing whatever 
to justify. Here we have an important fact. There is not the 
slightest ground for judging that Asa differed, in the respect 
referred to, from Jehoshaphat his son. Nor have we any riglit 
to assume that these two kings, regarded from the point of 
view of Jahvism, were inferior to the great majority of their 
contemporaries. We thus arrive at the conclusion that in 
the kingdom of Judah, during the century of which we are 
speaking, even in the reigns of the kings who by no means 
favoured foreign modes of worship, Jj^hveh was adored along 

* 1 Kings XXÜ. 44. t 1 Kings xzii., especially v. 4. % 2 Kings iii. 

§ 2 Kings ▼iii. 18. |i See 2 Chr. xvil. 7 seq., xix. 4 seq., xx. 6 seq. 
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^^th other gods, not as the only, but as the first and principal 
deitj. 

The little that we are told concerning Athaliah confirms us in 
this opinion. She held the sceptre for six years. It is true, it 
does not appear that a single man in Judah raised a hcmd in 
Iier defence in the rebellion led by Jehoiada. But we learn 
nothing of seditious agitations against her, prior to this. The 
temple of Baal at Jerusalem was tolerated without a word of 
contradiction, until, after Athaliah's death and under the influ- 
ence produced by Jehoash's accession, " the people of the land" 
pulled it down.* May we not consider this passive attitude as 
a proof that Jehoshaphat's alliance with Ahab was construed 
favourably ? If the majority of the people had served Jahveh 
exclusively, would Athaliah have been able to reign unmolested 
for so many years ? 

Now, therefore, we understand the real meaning of the formula 
with which the historian concludes his verdict upon Asa and 
Jehoshaphat: "only the high places were not removed; the 
people continued to offer and burn incense upon the high 
places.""f- The writer occupies the standpoint of the Deutero- 
nomic law, which forbids any sacrifice beyond the temple at 
Jerusalem. In the tenth century B.c. this prohibition had not 
yet been thought of, so that no one can blame Asa and Jehosha- 
phat for allowing what at that time nobody considered unlawful. 
But if the Israelites of those days did not in general pay an 
exclusive homage to Jahveh, there was no reason for them to 
exclude the images and symbols of the other gods from those 
lesser sanctuaries. It was rather quite natural that the other 
gods should be served in the high places besides Jahveh, and 
that ceremonies and practices were adopted into Jahvism which 
did not belong to it In fact, then, these high places were not 

* 2 Kings xi. 18. 

f 1 Kings XT. 14, xxii. 48. With regard to 2 Chr. xi?. 2, xTii. 8, see my Bk, 0. 
I. 116, n. 19. 
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80 harmless as the historian» while he condemns Uiem, seems to 
imagine. ''Nevertheless, Asa's heart was perfect with Jahveh 
all his days'' — so he writes,* immediately after mentioning the 
continuance of the high places. This may indeed have been so, 
if Asa be judged by the standard of his own time. But it cannot 
have been so, if the distinguishing mark of the servant of Jahveh 
be held to lie in fidelity to the watchword, ''none other gods 
beside — or even beneath — Jahveh." 

It is a question, whether Jahvism would for any length of 
time have withstood the pernicious influence of this combination. 
Before it could develop itself, it was necessary that its peculiar 
character should be recognized, and this was just what the wor- 
ship in the high places was gradually effacing. The danger 
increased in proportion as the Israelites became more accustomed 
to the Canaaniüsb gods and to the rites of their worship, and 
this custom threatened to become a second nature. Therefore it 
was fortunate for the future of Jahvism that it came into conflict 
with QÏtiitf religions. The kingdom of Ephraim was the actual 
scene of that conflict ; we shall therefore revert to it immediately. 
But when the triumph of Jahvism had been decided in the 
sister-kingdom, the after-piece was played out in Judah, and 
here also a salutary effect was produced. It is unproved and 
improbable that Athaliah persecuted the worshippers of Jahveh : 
her very name (" Jahveh is strong") includes the recognition of 
Jahveh. But she certainly favoured the service of Baal and 
placed it more or less upon the same footing as the Jahveh- 
worship, by building a temple to Baal in the capital The 
consequences soon followed. The first object of the rebeUion 
of which she became the victim, was the elevation of Jehoash 
to the throne of his fathers. But it cannot escape our attention 
that it also evinced a religious character. When Athaliah had 
been put to death, " Jehoiada" — the chief priest of Jahveh in 
tiie temple at Jerusalem — "made a covenant between Jahveh 
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and the king and the people, that they should be Jahveh's 
people, and between the people and the king."* It would seem, 
therefore, that Athaliah had already been guilty of an infraction 
of one of the duties which were regarded as binding upon a 
ruler over the *' people of Jahveh." She had made the priests 
of Jahveh her enemies, and, when it came to open warfare, the 
people sided with their priests against her. It was some time 
before the consequences of this event became apparent. But 
even in itself it merits our attention as a manifestation of the 
religious condition of the people. By placing oneself upon the 
standpoint of later times, it is possible to entertain just doubts 
of the intrinsic worth of their Jahvism, but the earnestness and 
sincerity of their attachment to the God of Israel may not be 
doubted. 

We will now turn to the kingdom of the ten tribe& The 
scene which it presents to us is not only more interesting and 
dramatic, but also reaUy of greater importance, than the con- 
temporaneous events in Judah. We must therefore examine it 
in detaiL 

The historian, upon the whole, is very uniform in his judg- 
ment of the Ephraimitic kings. We know what he means by 
''the sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat" He constantiy 
reminds us that the successive kings " departed not from that 
sin," "walked in that sin," and thus "did that which was evil 
in the sight of Jahveh." He writes thus of Nadab,-|- Baasha,| 
and in other expressions, of Elah,§ and again of ZimrL|| The 
same charge is alleged against Omri, but of him it is added : 
"he did worse than all that were before him." f So also it 
is said of Ahab : " he did evil in the sight of Jahveh, above all 
that were before him."** In fact, he married Jezebel the 
daughter of Eth-baal, the king of the Zidonians (or, more cor- 

* 2 King! zL 17. f 1 Kings xt. 26. 

t 1 Kings XT. 84. § 1 Kings xtL 18. 

n 1 Kings xTi. 19. IT 1 Kings xtI. 25, 26. 
•• 1 Kings XTi. 80. 
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rectly, of the Tyrians), built a temple to Baal in Samaria his 
capital and set up ''the ashera:" so he did more to provoke 
Jahveh, the god of Israel, than all the kings of Israel before 
him.* His son Ahaziah followed his example in eYerythiDg,-f* 
but Ahaziah's successor, Joram, also a son of Ahab and Jezebel, 
although he "cleaved unto the sins of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat" and thus '' did evil in the sight of Jahveb," distinguished 
himself from his predecessors by not encouraging the service of 
Baal, nay, even by "putting away the pillar of Baal that his 
father had mada"^ 

It is again obvious that, in condemning the Israelitish kings» 
the historian has used the ideas of his own time as a standard, 
and that therefore the refrain, "he did evil in the sight of 
Jahveh," can scarcely be taken as evidence against him to whom 
it is applied But for this reason our attention is all the more 
attracted by the fact that his judgment of Omri and his house, 
Joram alone excepted, is particularly unfavourable, and that he 
ascribes to them an extraordinary amount of corruption. This 
is certainly no arbitrary distinction. § It is at once made 
clearer by further statements concerning Ahab, but is fully 
explained by the more detailed narratives relating to this king, 
in some of which Elijah the prophet plays the principal part.|| 
The latter also appears as an actor during Ahaziah's reign, f 
Shortly after Ahaziah's death, however, he disappears from the 
stage of history.** He is followed by his pupil Elisha, whom 
we meet with as a recognized prophet under Ahaziah's successor 
Joram, and in the army of this king when he marched with 
Jehoshaphat to chastise the Moabites.i-|- A whole series of 
particulars concerning him is communicated in the following 
chapters of the 2 Kings.^ To judge by the position which they 
occupy, they all fall under the reign of Joram. At all events 
they are followed by the account of Joram's death, Jehu's eleva- 

* 1 King! xTi 81—83. f 1 Kings zziL 68, 64. :: 2 Kingi iiL 2, 8. 

§ Gomp. abort, p. 158. || 1 Kings ztü. — ^zziL If 2 Kings L 

•• 2 Kiags ii It 2 Kings Hi. n 2 Kings ir.— tïü. 
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tion to the throne and his first acts — all of which are closely 
connected with Elisha's prophetic ofSce, since Jehu is anointed 
king by one of the sons of the prophets at his command.* In 
xnost of these narratives, which are comparatively very full, the 
service of Baal, encouraged by the house of Omri and opposed 
"by the prophets, occupies a very prominent place. It is clearly 
sliown by these accounts that Omri and his descendants, espe* 
cially Ahab and Ahaziah, are indebted for their bad name to 
tlieir exertions in favour of Baal's worship. 

Tet it is not very easy to form a clear idea of the relation in 
^which Ahab, in particular, stood to the service of Jahveh. Some 
of the above-mentioned narratives give us the impression that 
lie was known among his contemporaries, and especially among 
the prophets of Jahveh, as a worshipper of Jahveh. When, for 
instance, we repeatedly find prophets coming forward in the war 
between him and Ben-hadad, to give him advice or encourage 
Mm ;-|- or when, before the march to Bamoth in Gilead, which 
he undertakes in conjunction with Jehoshaphat, no less than 
400 prophets surround him and predict his victory J — it is 
evidently assumed that he acknowledges Jahveh as the god of 
Israel, and attaches value to the word of his envoys. In accord- 
ance with this stands the fact that his two sons, Ahaziah and 
Joram, and his daughter Athaliah, bear names compounded 
with Jahveh — a fact wliich is of such a nature as to exclude 
the supposition of any incessant hostility on Ahab's part to the 
service of Jahveh. But, on the other hand, if there be any 
fefHidation in fact for the beautiful narrative of Elijah's contest 
with the prophets of Baal upon mount Carmel, and his fiight to 
Horeb;§ if the author, or rather the ^etical eiaator, of this 
narrative has not altogether lost sight of the historical reality, 
when he brings forward Elijah as the sole representative of 
Jahvism and describes his triumph, not without exaggeration 
— ^then a very keen animosity must from time to time have 

* 2 Kings ix. X. t 1 Kings u. 

X 1 Kings xxii. § 1 Kings XTii.^xix. 
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prevailed between Ahab and the worshippers of Jahveh. Pro- 
bably his relations with them were not always the same : his 
reign lasted 22 years,* long enough therefore to admit a change 
of policy. We can only guess at all this : the various nanratires 
are merely put side by side, and the historian leaves it to us to 
bring them into harmony with each other, so far as we can allow 
them to be authentic. 

Let us try, however, to represent the probable state of the 
case. Under the influence of his consort Jezebel, Ahab, at the 
beginning of his reign, proved himself to be a zealous servant 
of the Tjrrian Baal ; a temple was built in the capital in honour 
of this god, and a numerous priesthood, both of Baal and of 
Ashera, was maintained at the expense of the king and queen, f 
This marked «fMitroBage of a fef eign worship necessarily dis- 
pleased all Israelites of the old stamp, and especially the pro- 
phets of Jahveh ; their dissatisfaction was not hidden from Ahab 
and Jezebel, and probably showed itself in open resistance So 
Ahab c an^^ to appear as a persecutor — or, if any one will, as 
the defender m "Eis royal prerogatives ; at any rate he allowed 
Jezebel to "root out the prophets of Jahveh." J They were 
reduced to such distress and to such straits, that a man like 
Elijah the Tishbite thought it advisable to seek an asylum on 
foreign territory. § Nay, the author, whose narrative we here 
follow, can even venture to put into his mouth the complaint: 
" I have been very zealous for Jahveh, the god of hosts : for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down 
thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I, even 
I only, am left"|| — a complaint which is no doubt exaggerated, 
but yet is certainly not without some foundation. In the mean- 
time, it must soon have-become- ev ident - t o Ah abJiiat h^ could 
not go on in this way without estranging hia aulQfid^. Bid the 
fakiine which afflicted the land in his reignlT actually awaken, 

• 1 Kings xvi. 29. f 1 Kings xviii. 19. 

t 1 Kings zTiii. 4. § 1 Kings xrii. 8 seq., ziz. 1 nq. 

II 1 Kings zix. 10, 14. % 1 Kings xtü. 1 seq. 
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not only in many of the people, but also in himself, the convic- 
tion that Jahveh could not be forsaken 'with impunity ? Did 
Elijah — not only in the end, and by his personal influence and 
his words, but also— upon a particulcur occasion really gain a 
victoiy over thn priftsta nnd Ernjrhftfr of Baal? We do not 
know: the narrative of the ^^uteptr ^T) TtinHiiml^ Gunnel* is too 
poetical to allow «fr-ta hnild much upoa it. But such a course 
of events is by no means improbable. In any case, Ahab stood, 
towards the end of his reign, upon a better footing with his 
former opponents,'!' and his disposition at that time — ^whether it 
were indifference or favourable inclination — was the result of 
the bold perseverance of which the prophets of Jahveh had set 
the people the example. 

At the same time, this victory of Jahvism was not decisive. 
At any moment Ahab, the only too docile husband of Jezebel, 
could change his mind, and return to the course which he had 
followed before ; we are taught how little he could brook from 
the prophets of Jahveh by the fate of Micaiah the son of Imlah, 
who had to atone in prison for the freedom with which he fore- 
told the result of the expedition to Eamoth.} Jezebel did not 
cease to encourage the worship of Baal. Ahab's successor, Aha- 
ziah, consulted the oracle of Baal-zebub at £kron.§ Joram, it 
is true, did not uphold the policy of his father ; if he really ** put 
away the pillar of Baal that his father had made,"|| then the 
reaction actually emanated trom him. But it was very natural 
that, in the opinion of the zealots, he did not carry it out with 
sufficient energy : he found it difficult to break entirely with the 
tradition of his race. And besides, supposing even that he had 
been willing to come forward as an opponent of Baal, would he 
by this means have satisfied and propitiated the prophets of 
Jahveh ? We must doubt it most strongly. More than one of 

* 1 Kings xyiii. Gomp. Nieuw €n Oud, New Series, V. 107 seq. 
t 1 Kings ZZÜ. 1 seq. it 1 Kings zxii. 26, 27. 

§ 2 Kings L li 2 Kings iü. 2, 8. 
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their number had already pronounced sentence of rejection upon 
Ahab.* In those days it was generally believed that *' Jahveh 
visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the children^ unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that hate him.'' f No other 
belief than this» especially at that time, appeared to agree with 
the holy and severe character of JahveL Thus, in spite of 
\ Joram!s advances to the servants of Jahveh, it is quite conceiv- 
able that the prophets should have wished to place a new dynasty 
^ upon the throne. At EUsha's command, Jehu was anointed king4 
He seemed to be the man destined to execute the programme of 
the zealot party, and he did not disappoint their expectations. 
The whole house of Omri is rooted out, and, in violation of the 
laws of hospitality, Ahaziah of Judah, Ahab's grandson, together 
with his relations, is also murdered by Jehu.§ But all this only 
affected the worship of Baal indirectly. The historian relates to 
us, with evident pleasure, how Jehu contrived to deal it a deci- 
sive blow. II 

Before we examine the measures adopted by Jehu more closely, 
let us turn aside for a moment to a small, but remarkable, parti- 
cular related to us by the author in the beginning of his account 
When Jehu went to Samaria, after the murder of Ahasiah's 
brethren, Jehonadab the son of Bechab came to meet him. 
Jehonadab assures him of his pleasure at his accession as king, 
and accompanies him to the capital, to witness ''his zeal for 
Jahveh." He was present» in fact, at the terrible slaughter 
which Jehu perpetrated among the worshippers of BaaL Who 
is this Jehonadab, who is represented here, not as an ordinary 
subject, but almost as Jehu's equal, and whose approval the 
latter evidently values so highly ? According to the Chronicler,? 
whom we believe without hesitation, Bechab belonged to the 
tribe of the Kenites, which penetrated into Canaan at the same 

* 1 KingB six. 16, xz. 42, zxi. 22 leq. f Szod. xx. 6 ; Dent. t. 9. 

t 1 Kings xix. 16; 2 Kings ix. 1 seq. § 2 Kingsix. 27, 28, x. 13» 14. 

II 2 Kings X. 15—81. 1 1 Chr. il 55. 
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time as the Israelites, or attached itself to the tribe of Jadah 
shortly afterwaids.* A division of this tribe, named after Heber, 
continued its nomadic life in the north of the country at the 
time of the Judges.-}- If, as may be assumed without hesitation, 
Jehonadab the son of Bechab was prince or sheikh of such a 
division of the Kenites in Jehu's time, the conversation between 
him and Jehu is fully explained Now it is very remarkable 
that this Jehonadab appears here as zealously attached to the 
service of Jahveh. How very much he was in earnest is shown 
by Jeremiah's statement,^ that Jehonadab's descedSants, by their 
father's direction, stUl Jived in ^^"♦^j ^"^^ abstained from wine 
and strong drinks in his days — no doubt in order to keep entirely 
free from the worship of tha r!ftn<^i^ï^in^^ gpds^ whose gift yine 
was considered to be, and in whose temples it was enjoyed in 
profusioa§ Here, again, therefore, the nomadic life and aversion 
to the Canaanites and their religion are intimately connected 
It is not without reason that we ascribe a Canaanitish origin to 
Israel's worship of Baal and Ashera, and that we explain the 
opposition to it as springing from an attachment to the ancestral 
institutions and customs. It makes no difference here that the 
Kenites do not properly belong to Israel : their religion must, 
no doubts have been closely related to that of the sons of Israel 
from the very beginning; the marriage of Moses with the daughter 
of one of their number, and their consequent junction with the 
conquerors, must gradually have altogether obliterated the dis- 
tinction, if it ever existed 

But to return to Jehu. Let the reader peruse for himself, in 
the historical narrative, how he deceitfully enticed the worship- 
pers of Baal into the temple of their deity, and treacherously 
caused them to be put to death there. || We do not exactly 
understand how it was that they allowed themselves to be 

* Jodiees L 16. Gomp. abore, pp. 181 teq. t Judges iv. 11, 17. 

X Jer. zzxT. § S«e ftbore, pp. 808, 816. 

II 2 Kin0i z. 18^25. 
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oaught by Jehu's rather clumsy stratagem. But this difficulty 
probably arises from the historian's method of representdng and 
arranging the facts. The main point itself is not open to doubt 
The adherents of Baal were slain ; Baal's pillars were brought 
outside the temple and burnt ; t he pillar — ^pr^nnmhly tliA-yroper 
symbol— of Baal was thrown down, as was also the temple itself, 
which was made into a dung-heap " unto this day." Thus " did 
Jehu destroy Baal out of Israel"* The object of Jahveh's pro- 
phets was attained, and even if the prophecy which the narrative 
immediately Sfter introduces date from later times, it is probable 
in itself that Jehu's conduct met with their approval 

The great importance of these facts for the religious develop- 
ment of Israel is obvious. We have already noticed that, though 
originally confined to the kingdom of the ten tribes, they were 
repeated on a smaller scale in Judah; this does but increase 
their significance. But quite a false idea would be formed of 
their influence, were it imagined that the worship of Bcud, or 
even of the strange gods in general, had now for ever come to an 
end. The reverse is historically established. About > century 
after Jehu's elevation to the throne, while his descendants yet 
\ rule as kings, Amos and Hosea lament the continuance of the 
worship of Baal ;| and from a still earlier time the informatioB 
reaches us, that '*the ashera stood at Samaria." § Nor was it 
to be expected that Jehu's zeal would have more than a passing 
efiect : the leaning of the Israelites towards the worship of the 
Canaanitish gods did not date from yesterday and could not 
be rooted out so easily. Nevertheless, the consequences of the 
struggle with the Tyrian Baal and of the victory of Jahvism 
were most important Had the issue of the conflict been dififerent, 
the existence of the Jahveh- worship would have been at stake : 
the averting of this danger alone was an important result But 
further, from this period onward we find Jahvism enjoying un- 

* 2 Kings z. 25-28. + 2 Kings x. 80. 

t Above, pp. 72 seq. § 2 Kings xiU. 6. 
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disputed possession of the honour and privileges of a national 
religion. We learn nothing more of any attempts to drive it 
from that position. It is true that the worship of other gods 
and the combination of their service with that of Jahveh still 
goes on^ but the belief in '' Jahveh the god of Israel"* is assailed 
no longer. The prophets of the eighth century b.g., as we have 
already pointed out,* are able to start from it as an universal 
conviction. For this firm foundation for their preaching they 
had to thank Elijah and his school 

But much more important still was the influence of the war 
between Baal and Jahveh upon the minds of those who had 
remained loyal to Jahveh and h^d stood in the breach for his 
cause. The saying that '' the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church'* was verified in this case also. Jahveh became more 
dear to them, their dependence upon him more earnest than 
before, now that they had to bear persecution for his sake. But 
besides this, the contrast "Jahveh or Baal"-}- must have led 
them to compare the two goda togetbw and to tcJce account of 
the peculiar character of eacL Why Jahveh and not Baal ? 
Why should they die rather than renoimce Jahveh? — these 
questions were laid before them by the very circumstances of 
their position. For those who endeavoured to answer them a 
new light was thrown on Jahvism. In short, the higher con-^ 
ception of Jahvism, of which the prophets of the eighth century 
B.a are the eloquent interpreters, sprang out of these questions. 
Jahveh, his nature, his character, the difference between him 
and the other gods : all this, through the course of events, be- 
comes, for his faithful adherents, a subject of serious reflection, 
not exactly of calm, philosophical inquiry, but of that kind of 
meditation in which the voice of heart and conscience can make 
itself heard The immediate future was to show what has since 
been confirmed by long experience, that " great thoughts come 
from the heart." J 

* Pp. 68 atq. + Comp. 1 Kings x?iU. 21, 37, 39. X Vauveiuii|;a«8. 
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V. The Ninth Ctmiwry hef ore owr Era, 

It is evident» then, that the century of which we will now 
proceed to treat, the ninth before our era, occupies a most 
important place in the history of Israel's religious development. 
The extent of the accounts from which we draw our knowledge 
of this century, is quite disproportionate to this importance. 
For a time, it is true, the opinion was pretty general that it had 
produced the prophecies of Joel, and it was thought that these 
afforded some certain evidence, dating from the second quarter 
of the century, of the religious state of the kingdom of Judah. 
But from more than one point of view serious difficulties are 
alleged against this opinion, which prevent me from continuing 
to maintain it * It is certainly not improbable that literary 
productions of the ninth century b.c. have been preserved to us ; 
more than one historical narrative in the Pentateuch and the 
books of Judges and Samuel can be referred to it ; and, accord* 
ing to some, the collection of laws which has come down to us 
under the name of the Book of the Covenant,f also dates from 
the same period ; but we are not certain that these documents 
are not more recent, and do not belong, for instance, to the eighth 
century B.c. Such being the state of the case, it is not advisable 
to start in our investigations from those narratives and laws. 
Information oibovi the ninth century is not altogether wanting — 
in the 2nd book of Kings and the 2nd book of Chronicles — but 
it is scanty, and, moreover, cannot be trusted implicitly. It 
may be said, therefore, without exaggeration, that we are less 
acquainted with this century of Israelitish history than with any 
other. But if so, what right have we to estimate its significance 
80 highly? Is it not pure arbitrariness to ascribe such high 
importance to what is almost unknown ? 

Our answer to these questions is at hand. Here, as every- 

* Sm above, pp. 86 aaq. t Eiod. xzi.-— «ziiL 
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whare else, we may infer from the result the existence and the* 
operation of the cause. Now we know with sufficient certainty 
the standpoint upon which the Israelitish kings and prophets 
stood in the tenth century B.C. We can compare with this the 
ideas of the prophets of the eighth century ac. which lie before 
us in their own writings. There is an unmistakable difference, 
and even a considerable distance, between them, and the inter- 
mediate stage must have been passed in the ninth century B.c. 
We have thus a general knowledge of the mental labour which 
was performed in this century ; to discover the nature and the 
course of the development which then took place, we have only 
to follow the line which runs from Elijah and Elisha to Amos 
and Hosea. Moreover, the accounts relating to the ninth century 
B.C., however scanty and unsatisfactory they may be in them- 
selves, are of great service to us, when we have advanced thus 
far. It is true, they refer almost solely to the political condition 
of the two kingdoms, but we have already had occasion more 
than once to remark that upon that condition religious progress 
was in a considerable degree dependent Let us then endeavour 
to arrive at sure results by this road. The information commu- 
nicated to us as to the history of the ninth century B.o. of course 
takes precedence. 

We will first consult our author with regard to the relation 
of the successive kings to the service of JahveL C!onceming 
the kings of Judah, Jehoash,* Amaziahf and Uzziah^J he baa 
nothing but what is good to tell us: ''they did that which 
was right in the sight of JahveL'' " Only " — and this reser- 
vation also we remember to have noticed before — ''the high 
places were not taken away; the people still sacrificed and 
burnt incense upon the high places." Every one will now 
see plainly how little we can gather from these general phrases. 
The testimony as to the monarchs of the kingdom of the ten 
tribes is equally indefinite. Jehu,§ Jehoahaz,|| JoashlT and 

"^ 8 KiaCi ziL 2, 8. f 2 King! lir. 8, 4. $ 2 Kings zt. 8, 4. 

§ 2 KlDgi X. 29, 81. li 2 Kiii0i zUL 2. IT 2 KingiziiL U. 
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Jeroboam 11. * " did that which was evil in the sight of Jahveh 
and departed not from the sins of Jeroboam the son of Nebat." 
Had we to draw any conclusion at all from these verdicts, it 
would be no other than that everything in the two kingdoms 
remained as it had been before. But nothing is more evident 
than that the historian again employs the ideas and usages of his 
own time as a standiird, and has a very superficial knowledge of 
the times of which he writes. 

The accounts of the political situation in the same space of 
time are somewhat more definite and exact Even during the 
first century of their existence, the sister kingdoms had by no 
means enjoyed undisturbed prosperity. Let the reader recall to 
mind their mutual quarrels, the repeated changes of dynasty in 
the northern kingdom, Shishak's invasion of Judah and the wcurs 
with Syria in Ahab's reign. Yet the adversity then experienced 
was of a transitory character ; most of the defeats at that time 
sustained were soon followed and made good by victories. In the 
ninth century B.C., on the contrary, the state of affairs was often 
very calamitous. Formidable enemies to the Ephraimitic king- 
dom arose first of all in Hazael, king of Syria, and his son Ben- 
hadad. It is curious to observe how deep an impression their 
victories, particularly those of Hazael, made upon the men of 
those and later days. In the epic narrative of Elijah's deeds, 
Hazael is ah'eady pointed out beforehand as the man who, 
with Jehu and Elisha, is to execute Jahveh's judgments upon 
IsraeLf It does not escape our notice here that — just as in 
Isaiah,} for instance — the extirpation of idolatry, and the dedi- 
cation of the remainder of the Israelites to the service of Jahveh 
alone, are set forth as the results expected from these judgments.§ 
When Elisha afterwards, at Damascus, promises Hazael, then 
still the captain of Ben-hadad's host, the royal dignity, he bursts 
into tears, and answers Hazael's inquiry as to the cause of his 

* 2 Kings xiv. 24. t 1 Kings xix. 15-17. X Aboy«, p. 66. 

§ For the tnuiBlation shonld run : " So shall I canae seTen ihonaand to leinain in 
Israel, all kness which ha?e not bowed,** kA, 
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sorrow in these words : " I know the evil that thou wilt do unto 
the children of Israel Their strongholds wüt thou burn, their 
young men wilt thou slay with the sword, and wilt dash their 
children and rip up their women with child."* The narrative 
from which we borrow these particulars certainly does not repro- 
duce the pure truth ; it is in Elisha's own interest that we do 
not leave this unnoticed; but as historical evidence of what 
Hazael had already done it is irrefragable. And it is fully 
confirmed by the accounts concerning Jehu and Ids successors. 

* 

Even in the days of Jehu — ^we readf — " Jahveh began to cut 
Israel short," or " to break away pieces from Israel :" the whole 
of the trans- Jordanic country fell into the hands of the Syrians. 
But "this was but the beginning of their sufferings. Under 
Jehoahaz, "Jahveh delivered Israel into the hands of Hazael 
and Ben-hadad." It was only upon very hard and humiliating 
conditions that the conqueror granted him peace ; his army had 
to be reduced to 50 horsemen, 10 chariots and 10,000 footmen.]: 
The reign of Joash is the turning-point in the relations of the 
two belligerent parties : he gained more than one victory,§ and 
towards the end of his administration was powerful enough to 
confront Amaziah, king of Judab, and to inflict on him a severe 
blow. II But in after times men asked themselves why he had 
not made a better use of Ids good fortune, IT and looked upon 
his son Jeroboam as the real saviour of Israel It was he who 
restored the kingdom to its former boundaries and entirely obli- 
terated the remembmnce of the calamities which had been 
endured. Thus we certainly do not exaggerate when we assume 
that for a quarter of a century** the position of the kingdom of 
Ephraim was very perilous. Could any doubt stiU remain with 

* 2 KiDgi yüi. 12. t 2 Kinga z. 82. 

X 2 Kings xUi. 8, 7. § 2 Kings xiii. 28—25, and 14—19. 

II 2 Kings xiv. 8 seq. t 2 Kings xir. 25—28. With v. 27 b, eomp. ziii. 5. 

** Jehn reigned from 884 to 856, Jehoahas till 839, and Joash tiU 828 b.o. The 
Syrian oppression lasted from about 860 to 835 b. a, if not stiU longer. 
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i*espect to Hazael's power and prosperity, the account of the war 
which he waged against Joash of Judah* would remove that 
doabt. He besieged — so we are told — ^the city of Grath, then, it 
would seem, subject to Judah, and took it : in itself even a dear 
proof that his plans were extensive and that the humiliation of 
Ephraim, whose territory lay between Syria and the coasts of 
the Philistines, was complete. But besides this, ''Hazael set 
his face to go up to Jerusalem." And so great was the tenor 
which he inspired, that Joash hastened to pacify him : he bought 
his safety with the treasures both of his palace and of the temple. 
This circumstance, the only one of a political nature which is 
related of the reign of Joash, does not give us a high opinion 
of his power ; at all events it bears witness to discouragement 
and a want of military ability. The fact — the first of that 
nature in the history of the kingdom of Judah — ^that Joash 
became the victim of a conspiracy planned by his courtiers,f 
also makes us suspect that the kingdom was in a less foivourable 
condition. Under Amaziah it at first recovered: his victory 
over the Edomites, followed by the capture of their chief town 
Selah (Petra)4 seems to have been of real importanca But a 
time of suffering soon commenced for Judah, concerning which 
we are very imperfectly informed, but which, unless all signs 
deceive us, lasted a considerable time and was very deplorabla 
Amaziah himself — the historian relates § — thought good to 
challenge king Joash of Israel, who at that time had already 
gained his three victories over the Syrians, || to battle. The 
latter attempted in vain to dissuade him from this design. Ama- 
ziah persisted, but had to pay dearly for his temerity. He was 
beaten and taken prisoner at Beth-shemesh in Judah; Joash 
entered Jerusalem as victor, not however by one of the gates, 
but through a wide breach in the city walls — ^the sign of Judah's 
defencelessness against Ephraim. At his departure for Samaria 

* 9 King! xii. 17, 18. t 2 Kingi xii. 20, 21. $ 2 Kiiigi zIt. 7. 

§ 8 Kings sir. 8—14. Ii 2 Kings xiiL 26. 
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he carried with him hostages and a large booty. We have already 
expounded the reasons for which it is assumed that from this 
period, for nearly thirty years, the kingdom of Judah was subject ' "^ > 

to £phraim, or that, at the least, the king of Judah ruled as a 
vassal, first of Joash and then of Jeroboam IL* But even those 
i^ho do not acquiesce in this opinion, will readily admit that we 
'were right in speaking of a time of suffering undergone by Judah, 
and that this kingdom had a IftCgfiLsh^r^ ^^ .^^^ adversity under 
'which Ephraim had shortly before groaned. 

This adversity, of which every Israelite felt the weight in a 

higher or lower degree, cannot but have been above all painful 

to the zealous servants of the god of their race, JahveL The 

question occurred to them, to what causes were these national 

calamities to be referred ? They stood out in a sufficiently sharp 

contrast with the prosperity which had been enjoyed not only 

under David and Solomon, but also under the succeeding king», 

to compel many pious men to search earnestly for the explana- 

tion of that difference. They too felt sure that — as the later 

historian expresses it — Jahveh had delivered his people into the 

hand of HazaeL But why ? After the experience which Israel 

had had in earlier times, there could be no doubt of Jahveh's 

power to help them and to humble the enemy. If Jahveh did 

not help them, it was because he would not help them. The 

cause of this could not lie in him, but must lie in the Israelites 

themselves. Thus these pious men were naturally brought to 

look within, and to test the condition of the people of Israel by 

the standard of Jahveh's will Now it could not long remain 

hidden where the fault lurked, and of wh^ g^q this people was 

guilty. It had traofigsessed the commandJTient, "Thou shalt 

have none other gods before my face." Of such great weight 

was that commandment thus found to be : so jealous was Jahveh 

of the exclusive worship of the Israelites ! A precept which 

was enforced so strictly, the neglect of which was avenged in 

this manner, must indeed rest upon good grounds. If Jahveh 

* Pp. 186 leq. 
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proved himself so jealous, it was because he had a right to be 
so. In fact, who were the other gods, whom up to that time 
Israel had too often served side by side with, or below him, if 
not instead of him? This was not a new question for the 
servants of Jahveh: the struggle between Baal and Jahveh, 
which we mentioned before, had already placed it upon their 
lips. But now, by force of circumstances, it was repeated with 
much greater emphasis and earnestness than formerly. It now- 
appeared, in the reigns of Jehu and his house, that Jahveh was 
not only disinclined to give way to Baal, but could not even 
tolerate Baal or any of the other gods beside himself. Who was 
Jakveh, who could maJce mieh a demand, and^ as experience was 
now teaching, could also enforce it t The fact that the question 
was raised was the main point here ; the answer to it was not 
difficult to find. From the very beginning, Jahveh's character 
was conceived and represented differently from that of the 
natural gods. His moral precepts, the conditions of the covenant 
between him and Israel, distinguished him from the rest of the 
deities ; with especial clearness and sharpness from his antipodes 
Baal and Ashera, who legalized, as it were, the indulgence of 
the sensual passions; but also from Molech and Astarte, to 
whom he was originally akin. As soon, therefore, as this differ- 
ence was grasped and recognized in all its significance, the^ con- 
ception of Jahveh's nature began to develop itself in the direction 
of a spiritual monotheism. The very point in which the distinc- 
tion between Jahveh and the austere natural gods lay,Jus moral 
character, presented itself as his proper nature ; Jahveh's natural 
side fell into the background and his moral character advanced 
into the foreground. Thus men were led to detach Jahveh, as 
it were, from the natural basis upon which he originally stood. 
In a word, the idea that '' Jahveh is Spirit^* and as such is dis- 
tinct from and exalted far above all that is material — this idea 
was the natural fruit of meditation upon the difference between 
Jahveh and the other deities. Yet after this result had been 
obtained, the existence of those other gods could stül continue 
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to be acknowledged, even though they were regarded aa subor- 
dinate to Jahveh. But it was far from strange or unnatural 
that it should begin to be doubted or actually denied. So long 
as Jahveh merely differed in might and majesty from the gods 
of the nations, there was no right or reason to declare the 
nullity of these latter. But now that a distinction in kind had 
taken the place of a difference in degree, that tendency to deny 
the reality of the gods, the tendency towards monotheism, was 
really present We have not forgotten how it was pointed out 
above,* that this tendency was victorious in the prophets of the 
eighth century B.C., although in such a manner that the line 
which divides their monotheism from the worship of one single 
national god has not yet, by any means, become everywhere 
entirely invisible, nay, sometimes even seems scarcely to have 
been passed. 

In one respect this sketch of what passed in the minds of 
some of the servants of Jahveh in the ninth century b.c. is, 
though not inaccurate, yet very likely to lead to misunderstand- 
ing. It has the appearance, namely, of attributing to those 
pious men a purely intellectual consideration, a calm examina- 
tion of the claims of the several gods to their homage. This 
appearance could not well be avoided : when the workings of 
their minds are put into words, they at once take the semblance 
of a more or less logical process of reasoning. But we must 
hold that the great contention between Jahveh and his rivals 
was decided before the tribunal of the feelings, rather than 
before that of the intellect It was the deep reverence, the 
holy fear for Jahveh which finally turned the scale. It was in 
the moments when the heart of the servant of Jahveh was 
entirely possessed with the thought of Jahveh, that a light, as it 
were, arose on his soul, which revealed to him the vast difference 
between the Holy One of Israel and the gods who disputed with 
him the right to Israel's homage. For those who were indif- 

* Pp. 50 aeq. 
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ferent to JabveL, the compariaon which we at first attempted to 
reproduce, would have had do conviDcing force ; the heart of 
tJie pious mau anticipated, aa it were, such formal comparison^ 
and thus reached the final result which alone was calcolated to 
satisfy hia wants. 

Let the reader further consider the peculiar form whidi the 
Dew religious conception, if we have rightly apprehended the 
mode of its creation, must forthwith have assumed. If the 
adversity under which Israel had groaned for many successive 
years really gave the first impulse ; if reflection upon Jahveh's 
miture was attended by the sorrowful recollection of a beautiful 
but, unfortunately, irrevocable past ; then it is most natural that 
the religious condition of Israel during that past period should 
have been very favourably judged. The welfare of the nation 
was, it was believed, inseparably connected with its fidelity to 
Jahveb. If Israel had flourished under David and Solomon, it 
was because Jahveb was then worshipped in a manner con- 
formable to his wilL Thus men came to antedate the purer 
conception of Jahveh's nature and worship, which was in reality 
the fruit of the meditations of the pious in those days of which 
we are treating, and to form an idea}, historically ioaccurale 
notion of the bygone centuries. And the same result waa also 
reached in another way. We must always remember that vx 
look upon the religion of Israel as a relation of the people to 
Jahveh, in harmony with the ideas which they had formed con- 
cerning him; while, according to the pious Israelite of those 
days, everything originated with Jahveh : he had revealed him- 
self to, and had cared for, Israel ; he it was who spoke, and in 
formei times had spoken by the mouth of the prophets. We 
naturally holil that Israel's religion developed itself and gra- 
dually beoaroe purer; but it was just as natural for the servant 
of Jnhveh to feci convinced that his religion had been the same 
from the be<,'iiiiiing; the whole idea of development by conflict, 
which has grown so familiar to ua, was unknown to him, and— 
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let US add — in later tunes continued to remain unknown to 
him. Thus the new ideas were immediately regarded as old 
ones revived. In the estimation of those who cherished them, 
they gained thereby in certainty and value. We are right in 
caJling this conception illusive, but we may not disregard the 
fcict that it arose necessarily; and, at all events at first, had a 
very salutary effect 

The circumstances of the case prevent us from entering into 
many details respecting the remarkable process which we have 
endeavoured to describe : the utter want of historical records — 
-which indeed does not surprise us and as little detracts from 
the firnmess of our conviction — obliges us to confine ourselves 
to the main fact Even the questions, to whom is the purifi- 
cation of Israel's religious ideas to be ascribed, and where did 
it take place, are such as we cannot answer with complete 
certainty. Still we may advance conjectures, which possess 
the highest degree of probability, with respect to each of these 
pointa 

In the eighth century B.C. the prophets came forward as 
champions of pure Jahvism. What can be more natural than 
to r^ard the new conception as their creation ? And this we 
have not a moment's hesitation in doing. But at the same time 
it is most necessary that a distinction should be drawn here. 
It win be remembered that men like Amos and those of a spirit 
akin to his, were at issue with the prophetic order as a whole. 
We are thus unable to assume that the mass of the prophets 
adopted the new conception, and cannot therefore suppose that 
it originated among them. Pure Jahvism was not a production 
of the prophetic schools. It penetrated into them and found 
in them warm supporters and adherents, but it was not bom in 
them. The decline of the prophetic schools, to which we heard 
Amos bear witness,* was not an event of yesterday : now that 
we know from him that it was a fact, it is not difficult to per- 

* Above, pp. 196 leq. 
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ceiye the begiaiiings of it even as early as in the tenth centaiy 
B.a* But, as we know, it was not exclusively these associations 
that produced prophets : they also issued &om the bosom of tbe 
people, just as in fonner times prophecy had owed its origin to 
a strong excitement of the popular feeling. The men whose 
entliusiasm for Jahveh was of the genuine stamp and &ee from 
all selfishness, took earnestly to heart the questions which then 
arose, and found out the right answers. To them it was revealed 
that safety for Israel was to be found only in sincere faith in 
Jahveh and in unqualified submission to his command& What 
we recently remarked 't* as to the connection between the nomadic 
life and attachment to Jahvism, naturally recurs to us here 
Can it be entirely accidental that Amos, the first representative 
of the new ideas whom we know, was a herdsman from Tekoa ? 
Is it not at all events probable that it was in families snch aa 
the one from which he sprang that this silent rovolution in 
religious ideas occtured, of which the world then made no men- 
tion, but which was to exercise so great an influence upon its lot 
in after times ? 

The appearance of Amos, a man of Judah, at Beth-el, in the 
kingdom of the ten tribes, seems to point to a certain superiority 
of the southern over the northern kingdom. It thus leads to 
the opinion that the religious development which we have 
sketched took place more particularly iu Judah. Elements were 
indeed to be found there which were wanting in Ephraim: a 
central Jahveh-worship without an image of Jahveh, a well- 
organized priesthood, &c. But we must not attach much value 
to these extemala We have already shown that, aa for as reli- 
gious ideas and practices were concerned, there can have been 
no great difference between Judah and Ephraim.J The prophets 
were moi-e nuinerous and powerful in the latter than in the 

• 1 Kings uli. { Mq. The differanoe batween Mio»i»li ben Imlsh uicl th« 100 
prophet» u Jiltiijull t« gxpUin otharwiw than by Ihc sni^pMition tb&t > mon or km 
«•rrllc tjjirit i>rurailed amoog tiu ktMr, i. t. id ths proiihetïo achoaU. 

♦ Pp. 3S8 ■■■1. t Pp- 350 («q. 
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former, and firom them, as we have seen, the movement pro- 
ceeded. We soon find Hosea, a citizen of the Ephraimitic king- 
dom, treading in the footsteps of Amos. Had the latter's 
proclamation of the spiritual Jahveh been already anticipated 
by Jonah the son of Amittai, who foretold the victories of 
Jeroboam II. ?* It is certain that a sound and vigorous popular 
life iTvas not wanting in the northern kingdom either, so that, at 
all events, the conditions of a higher religious development were 
present There are good grounds for holding the Song of Solomon 
to be a product of Jexobocuoüa xeign^f We cannot look to this 
poem for enlightenment with respect to Israel's religion: the 
name of Jahveh occurs in it but once. J: But the main idea in 
the " Song of Songs" — as a later generation called it — is severely 
moral and pure. It contains a glorification of the power of love, 
^which no treasure can buy and which is proof against all temp- 
tation. § Where such thoughts are uttered and applauded, there 
domestic Ufe flourishes and is held in honour, and there, conse- 
quently, the foundation of a deeper conception of religion is not 
looked for in vain. If, as may indeed be said to be very proba- 
ble, || Psahn xlv. is by the poet of the Song of Solomon and waef 
composed on the occasion of Jeroboam's marriage, it shows bow 
this poet, as the subject of his song requires, naturally takes a 
religious tone, but at the same time that his religion — as we 
might have expected — ^is of a moxal character. It is " Jahveh IT 
who has established the king's throne for ever and ever," but 
then *' the sceptre of the latter's kingdom is a sceptre of righ- 
teousness :" " righteousness has he loved and wickedness he has 
hated ; therefore Jahveh his god has anointed him with the oil 
of gladness above his fellows."** These are ideas which speak 

* 2 Kings xiv. 25. t Comp. my Bh. 0. III. 879 seq. 

X Song of SoL TÜl. 6. § Song of Sol. yilL 6, 7. 

II Comp. again my Hh. 0. III. 291, 886. 

1[ So we shoald read ys. 6 and 7, instead of Ood^ Elohim, which «name the reyiier 
of Ps. xlii. sqq. has each time substituted for Jahveh. Besides this, a word must be 
inserted in r. 6. Comp. Olshausen on this passage. 

•• P». xIy. 6, 7. 
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well for the people in whose name they are uttered, and lead 
ns to form a favourable opinion of their capacity for higher reli- 
gious development We can therefore see no oondusive reasons 
for placing Ephraim below Judah in this respect To the ques- 
tion, where did the purer conception of Jahveh's being take its 
rise, we are inclined to answer : in the two kingdoms, so closely 
related and attached to One another by so many ties, similar 
causes led to the same results ; in Judah as well as in Ephraim 
the real nature of Jahvism was unfolded in the ninth century 
B.C. in greater excellence and purity than before. 



VI. The Eighth CeTUwry before our Era. 

We have now returned to the point from which we started. 
Our sketch of Israel's religious condition in the eighth century 
B.C. must form the immediate continuation of our survey of the 
development of the previous centuries — ^that is to say, unless 
the latter has been a failure. But are not the phenomena to 
which I drew attention in Chapter I. indeed the very natural 
results of such a development as we have now traced step by 
step ? Let us only recall to mind the facts which our former 
study of the eighth century brought to light A few select men 
appear as representatives of a Jahvism which, on the one hand, 
is clearly distinct from the Jahveh-worsliip of the people, and 
yet, on the other hand, is most intimately connected with it 
They, the prophets, do not bring forward their ideas as anything 
new ; on the contrary, they consider themselves entitled to exact 
submission to their requirements from the whole people. But 
the reality is very far from corresponding even partially to their 
demands. Even their colleagues, the rest of the prophets, oppose 
them. This state of things, regarded as a whole, undoubtedly 
points to a process of refinement and elevation such as that 
which we have seen Jahvism undergo. If we descend more 
into detail, we arrive at the same concltision. The conception 
entertained by a man like Amos with respect to JaUveh, becomes 
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intelligible onlj when we can regard it as the slowly ripened 
fruit of the germ which was already in existence in the Mosaic 
tuney was preserved by a few persons during the period of the 
Judges, began to develop itself luxuriantly, under very favour- 
able external circumstances, in the time of Xsrael's unity, over- 
came the obstacles which were put in its way in the tenth 
century B.C., and finally, in the ninth century B.O., attained the 
full growth of which it was capable and for which it had been 
destined firom the first. 

But we need not confine ourselves to a simple reference to 
^what has abeady been said about Israel's religion in the eighth 
century 6.c. The sketch then presented can, nay, must, be now 
filled in. More than one account and document is at our dis- 
posal, of which in the first Chapter, in accordance with the plan 
there followed, no use was made, but which we now consult 
without the least hesitation. It is, moreover, evident that more 
than one particular, the position and bearings of which were 
almost or entirely unknown to us at first, now fall readily into 
their proper places, since we have become acquainted with their 
antecedents : it is but right that we should now revert to those 
particulars. 

The author of the books of Kings gave us occasion several 
times to complain of the incompleteness and vagueness of his 
accounts. Yet he has been of inestimable service to us in the 
forgoing investigations. Oratitude alone would compel us to 
listen to him concerning the eighth century also, while at the 
same time there is a chance of his teUing us something that we 
have not yet learnt from other sources. The judgment which 
he passes upon the kings who ruled over the kingdom of Ephraim 
after Jeroboam II., does not disappoint us, it is true, but yet it 
afibrds us no light With n^rd to almost all of them, he con- 
fines himself to the usual formula : '' he did that which was evil 
in the sight of Jahveh; he departed not from Jeroboam's sin."* 
In regard to Hoshea, the last king only, he makes an exception : 

* 2 Kingi XT. 9, 18, 24, 2& 
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it is true that ''he did that which was evil in the sight of 
Jahveh, but not as the kings of Israel that were before him/'* 
It does not appear, however, in what respect his system of 
government di£fered from theirs. In any case he cannot have 
made any great changes, in the public worship for instance, 
during his short reign. In the kingdom of Judah, according to 
our historian, things followed the old course under Jotham : like 
Uzziah his father, he did that which was right in Jahveh's eyes, 
and yet he allowed the worship in the high places to continue 
undisturbed.^ On the other hand, the writer's opinion of Ahaz 
is particularly unfavourable:^ ''he walked in the way of the 
kings of Israel; he sacrificed and burnt incense on the high 
places and on the hills and under every green trea" Had the 
author confined himself to these general complaints, we should 
have had to assume that Ahaz showed himself altogether indis- 
posed to maintain the exclusive Jahvism of the prophets, and, 
on the contrary, set the example to his subjects in worshipping 
other gods besides Jahveh. But he adds: "Moreover Ahaz 
devoted his son by fire, according to the abominations of the 
heathen, whom Jahveh had cast out from before the chUdren of 
Israel." This is a new accusation, which is not alleged against 
any of his predecessors. On the other hand, it is repeated in 
reference to Manasseh,§ the grandson of Ahaz, while we may 
infer from the account of Josiah's reformation that these two 
kings did not stand alone : near Jerusalem, in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, there was a " high place" which the worshippers 
of Jahveh stigmatized with the name of topheth (filthiness, im- 
purity), and upon which it was customary for people to devote 
their (first-bom?) sons to Molech by fire, i.e. to kill and bum 
them. II Upon the authority of the historian, we assume that 
Ahaz was the fa^si king who by his example recommended the 
service of Molech, and undoubtedly promoted it Perhaps the 
"topheth" was built by him. But that he introduced the 

* 2 Kings ZTii. 2. t 2 Kings xt. 84, 35. X 2 Kings xvi. 2—4. 

§ 2 Kiugs xxi. 6. |i 2 Kings xziiL 10. 
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worsbip of Molech into Israel, and, as has often been asserted, 
borrowed it from the Assyrians, is 1)pth^unproved and improba- 
ble. This "abomination" was rather one of the many abomi- 
nations which had existed among the Israelites for centuries, 
whether they adopted it from the Canaanites — as the author 
of Kings states— or brought it with them into Canaan * So 
long, however, as the service of Molech was only practised here 
and there and remained confined to a few families or places, it 
had comparatively but little importance, and the Israelitish his- 
torians did not find it necessary to speak of it. It was not until 
Ahaz connected himself with the worshippers of Molech, that 
the sacrificing of children in honour of that deity was mentioned 
in their annals. What may have induced this king to offer up 
his son to the god of fire, we are not informed. It is only from 
conviction that a father does such a deed. Ahaz did not offer 
this sacrifice from the mere love of sinning — as our author 
represents — but because he believed in Molech and expected 
help from him. Perhaps his contact with the Assyrians, who 
also sacrificed human beings,'!' may have incited him to follow 
Cberf example. At any rate, the rise of the Molech-worship 
bears witness to awakened religious wants: the servants of 
Jahveh, from the standpoint which they had then reached, ab- 
horred it, but in reality they had more to hope bom those who 
thus proved how much in earnest they were in their religion» 
than from those who took part in the existing rites with indif- 
ference and from habit 

The more vividly we can picture to ourselves the state of 
things which prevailed in Judah under a king like Ahaz, the 
more plainly do we perceive that not a word too much J has 
been said of the obstacles to Hezekiah's reformation§ But we 
shall limit ourselves for the present to referring to this former 
survey. When we treat of Manasseh, we shall naturally revert 

* See abore, pp. 249 aeq. t 2 Kings xyü. SI. 

X Above, pp. 80—82. § 2 Kings xtIU. 4. 
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to Hezekiah ; in order to comprehend the reaction we shall have 
to recall to mind the measures against which it was directed. 

So much regarding the author of 2 Elings. Of greater 
importance to us than his historical accounts, are those literary 
documents which, in addition to the prophecies properly so 
called, had their origin in the eighth century b.o. By consult- 
ing the prophetic writings exclusively, we expose ourselves to 
the risk of becoming one-sided. Nothing can be more welcome 
to us than the opportunity of hearing other witnesses also, 
and of testing by their words the conception of things which 
we have gradually formed. Of course, those who deserve the 
preference are just the writers who, compared with the prophets, 
show most individuality. We can pass over many a narrative 
and poem in silence, because it teaches us nothing which we 
did not know before.* Other literary remains, on the contraiy, 
decidedly extend our knowledge. 

We noticed before, that the prophets of the eighth century 
B.C., how much soever they may agree upon all main points, still 
have their personal opinions and convictions. This is true, e.^., 
of their expectations respecting the future, which partly depend 
upon the constantly modified political circumstances, and partly 
bear the stamp of the individuality of those who utter them.-f- 
Up to a certain degree this can also be said of the rest of their 
ideas ; just because the latter were stiU in process of formation, 
there was room for the influence of personality to operata 
Kow it is of this very influence that one of the above-men- 
tioned literary remains of the eighth century B.c. affords us a 
very remarkable testimony. The last chapter but one of the 
book of Deuteronomy j: contains a poem upon the tribes which 
together formed the Israelitish nation. It is called in its title§ 
''The blessing wherewith Moses the man of God blessed the 

* Thai, e.g., the oonoeption of history and the religioos conTietioiiB which are 
expressed in the so-called Song of Mooes, neat, zzxii. 1^48, are doaely akin to, nay, 
are, properly speaking, not distinct from, thoae of the prophets. 

t See above, pp. 64 seq. % Dent xzxiiL S D^at* zxziii. 1. 
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cliildren of Israel before his death ;" but the poet himself did not 
for a moment think of desiring to pass for Moses ; he speaks of 
\\\m rather as of a third person,* and lets it be known as plainly 
as possible that he lived subsequently to the establishment of 
tbe xnonarchy.-f- It is correctly inferred from the contents that 
lie -^r2i& a contemporary of Jeroboam IL, and therefore of Amos and 
Hosea. Now the difference between him and these men is most 
^remarkable. His views are not at all less religious than theirs. 
Cut while they in preference turn their attention to Israel's 
errors and come forward as preachers of repentance and pro- 
phets of misfortune at the same time, this poet cannot find 
ivords strong enough to celebrate worthily the privileges which 
Israel ex^oys above other nations, and overlooks all the people's 
defects in consideration of this transcendent blessing. But let 
us study what he says more minutely. He glorifies Jahveh as 
great beyond comparison : 

"There is none like unto the god of Jeshürun^j 
Who rideth through the heavens to thy help 
And in his majesty upon the clouds. 
A place of refuge is the god of old 
And the stretching out of the eternal arms. 
He thrust out the enemy from before thy face and said, 

'destroy!' 
Then Israel dwelt in safety, 
And the fountain of Jacob apart, 
In a land of com and wine. 
Upon which his heavens dropped down dew. 
Happy be thou, Israel ! who is like unto thee ? 
A people victorious through Jahveh, 
Who is the shield of thy help, 
And the sword of thy excellency I 

* Venes 8, 21. t Vene 5. 

X Comp. Tene 5 ; Deut xxxii 15. The meaning of this name is, the jtcst, the 
virtuoui one. It is » title of honour for IbtmI, and at the same time imitates the 
Boand of Israers name. 
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Thine enemies Satter thee, 
And thou treadat upon theii high places 1"* 
The poet's conception of the Jahveh -worship e^rees with 
this ideal view of the blessings which Israel reaps from its 
alliance with J^veh. It will be remembered how unfavonmbly 
the prophets are wont to regard that worship, because they fii 
their eyes especially upon what it lacks, upon the want of har- 
mony between the outward act and the disposition of the heart 
No reference is made to this here. Benjamin — it is said-f- — 
" The beloved of Jahveh 
Dwelleth in safety by him : 
Jahveh shieldeth him all the day long 
And dwelleth between his shoulders." 
This is the poet's opinion of the temple at JemsaleDL He 
knows nothing of its being the only place where sacrifices may 
be offered. On the contrary, to the blessing : 
" Eejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out 
And, Issachar, in thy tents 1" 
he adds: 

" They call nations unto the mountain ; 
There they offer righteous sacrifices,"J — 
which we must undoubtedly regard as referring to a holy place 
of sacrifice situated in the territory of one of these two tribes. If 
the poet's predilection for public worship be already apparent 
from these two benedictions, his eulogy upon the priestly tribe 
of Lfvi sliows it ótill mure plainly. — He says to Jahveh :§ 
" Thy tbuminiiii iiiid urim are with thy faithful one, 
"Whom thou diilat prove at Massah, 

And with whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah ; 
Who saith of liis father and his mother, ' I have not seen 

them,' 
And regarileLli not his brethren 
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And knoweth not his children. 

For they observe thy word 

And keep thy covenant ; 

They teach the ordinances to Jacob 

And thy thorah* to Israel ; 

They bring incense to thy nostrils 

And bumt-ofierings upon thine altar. 

Bless, O Jahveh, his substance 

And take pleasure in the work of his hands ! 

Smite through the loins of his adversaries, 

And let them that hate him rise not up."f 

The harmony of this description is not marred by a single 
complaint of Israel's infidelity to Jahveh. What a diflFerence 
there is between this poet and the prophets who are his contem- 
poraries I Nothing can be more apparent than that he does not 
apply the same standard as that which they are accustomed to 
use. His conception of the service of Jahveh is not so pure, not ^ 
ao deeply nwal as theirs. When we are acquainted with their 
judgment, we must call bi§, superficial. But this detracts nothing 
from the value which the latter has for us from a historical point 
of view. Our conception of Israel's religious condition would 
be one-sided, if we imagined that this condition drew forth 
nothing but complaints from the well-meaning servants of 
Jahveh. For so far as they either attached great value to exter- 
nals or readily supposed that others shared their feelings, they 
also had cause to praise and rejoice. 

Does the difference between the poet and the prophet, then, 
concern only the service of Jahveh. and not Jahveh's nature 
also ? We believe it affects the latter too. When we hear him 
declare, "There is none like unto the god of Jeshörun"J — we 

* See above, pp. 340 seq. 

t It is an attractire conjecture of Eohler*8 (dtr Segen Jcuiob^St p. 5), that Terse 11 
belong! to the blessing of Judah, which is now dealt oat rery scantily in verse 7. For 
the use which we make here of the blessing of Levi, it is indifferent whether this 
conjecture be adopted or not. 

t Verse 26. 
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understand tbat^be does not denj the reality of tlie QÜiergoda. 
It ia remarkable that other contemporaneous prodactóons of his- 
torical and poetical literature also directly or indirectly acknow- 
ledge their existence. If the prophets have already passed the 
boundary-line which separates belief in the national god from 
monotheism, some of Israel's historians and poets are stall de- 
cidedly on this side of it The reader will remember the words 
of Jephthah to the king of the Ammonites* and of David bi 
Saul.-f* which we quoted above. Ko one will accuse na of arbi- 
trariness when we assert, that the historians would not have 
recorded these remarks in this manner, if they had been scan- 
dalized by them, that is, if they themselTea had stood apoB a 
higher grade of religious development. The belief therefore, 
that Jahveh was — not the only god, but — Israel's national god 
and could not be worshipped out of Canaan, must still have 
found among the Israelites in the eighth centuiy B.C., if not at a 
later period, such supporters as the authors of these narrativea 
The account of the cure ot_ffaMnan b^^li^afiimisbes another 
remarkable proof of thiaj After the Syrian captain has attained 
the object of his visit to the prophet, he declares that he believet 
in Jahveh, nay, that he acknowledges him as the only god: 
" Behold, now I know that there is no god in all the earth hut 
in Israel."§ But a singular contrast to this is formed — ^in ooi 
opinion, that is to say — by the request which he makes to Elisbs 
immediately afterwards : " Shall there not then be given to th; 
servant two mules' burden of earth ? for thy servant will do 
longer offer bunit-onijriugs and sacrifices to other gods than 
Jahveh."!! This pi'!iyiir admits of no reasonable interpretation, 
unless we assume that Naaman wisheaio build -an altai-of thJ» 
'th, and considers the possession of such an altar indispensable 
his worsliip of Juliveb. On the one hand, therefore, we have: 
ft other god tliau the god of Israel ; and on the other hand : this 

Ij JudgM li. 2i; comp, nboTs, p. 29S. 

«-- ♦ 1 San. xiri. IS i ooinp. flboTe, p. 828. Ï 2 Eiogi t. 1— ifl, 

II Verw 17. 
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god SO confined to Israel and its land that he can hardly be 
worshipped out of it Do not notions sach as these contain 
incontestable proof that, in fact, the one Jahveh was originallj 
Israel's national god, and that we are not upon the wrong track 
when we hold the belief which we have expressed as to the 
formation of the monotheism of the prophets ? 

We shall now leave imdiscnssed other passages which could 
give occasion for similar observations.* ** The blessing of Moses," 
from which we started, reminds us of another duty which 
devolves upon us. In the verses which we have taken from it, 
every one will discover at a glance allusions to Israel's earlier 
fortunes. We find these in other places also, e.g, in verse 16, 
where Jahveh is called "he who dwelleth in the bush" — ^with 
evident reference to the narrative of his appearing to Moses ;f 
and in the beginning, verses 2 — 5, where mention is made in 
succession of the. wandering of the tribes through the desert 
under Jahveh's protection, the delivery of the Law by Moses, 
the settlement in Canaan and the election of a king. These 
allusions, and many others in the writings of the prophets, 
remind us that the supporters of the ennobled and purified 
Jahvism, in the eighth century B.C., not only criticised their 
own times, and prophesied of a better future, but also treated of 
the histoiy of the past and brought it into accordance with their 
own religious conceptions. We have already spoken more than 
once of this work of theirs — but it is in every way worthy of 
being expressly described. 

It will surely not be objected, that there is no inward connec* 
tion between the rise of purer religious ideas and the conception 
which the Israelite formed of history? It cannot well be 
imagined that the past, because it is past, and because no power, 
himian or divine, can alter it, must always be regarded in the 

* E.g. Bzod. XT. 11, xriii. 11, ix. 14, &e. See alio 2 Kings iii. 27 [where read, 
** and there came great anger — a great token of displeasnre — on Inael**], where the 
failare of the Israelites in their siege of the capital of Moab is ascribed to the sacrifice 
offered by the king of that oonntry. 

t Bxod. iiL 1 seq. 
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same light by {vosterity 1 Sneb doubts have nothing bnt appear- 
ance in their favour. In Isiael, at all eveDts, Tarious cans» 
coinbioed to prodnce, Bimultaneoualy with the pnrified Jahvism, 
a new conception of the people's religions condition in earlier 
timee.* But further let it not be foigotten, that the wiiteiB on 
the past bad yet another aim than that of making their readers 
acquainted with the truth as they themselves had found iL 
Most ancient historians, and among them the Isiselitish, had 
what we should now call a secondary purpose, but what for 
them was really their principal object They wished to instruct 
their readers as to what they ought to do, to exhort, wam, 
arouse or console them. The spirit and manner in which they 
did this, naturally depended npon their own religious viewa 
This, then, was one reason why the narratives of the past 
became pervaded with the notions of the present: if on this 
account they were less true to historical reality, it was by this 
means alone that they became exactly adapted for recommend- 
ing the new ideas. 

It is not necessary here to describe in detail the conception 
of Israel's past, which, as a consequence of the circumstances we 
have referred to, was formed and expressed in works of the ninth 
and eighth centuries ac. We already know its main features. 
In our inquiry into the real history of the Israelitish people, in 
Chapter II., we have always started from the idea which was 
current on that subject among the Israelites in the eighth 
century B.C. Only two points need be noticed now. One is, 
the ideal description of the pioiis of former ages. A great part 
of it is the product of imagination. Frequently but little 
historical trutli remains in these sketches from the lives of the 
patriarchs, or of Mosea, loshua and David. But so much the 
important are tliey to us, as revealing the spirit which 
ited their authors. It is true, most of them teach us httle 
; the ideas which they embody and make visible, we 
again, mora or less ilpveloped, in the writings of the con- 
* Seu ïb«ïe, pp. 370 «eq. 
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temporaneous prophets. But in addition to the fact that they 
are represented here in most attractive forms, they derive 
additional sanctity from their connection with the venerable 
figures which continued to live in the memory or the imagina- 
tion of the people. Isaiah insists with all emphasis upon trust 
in Jahveh * but side by side with his admonitions the picture 
of Abraham as the example of faithf retains its full significance. 
^Wliile acknowledging the truth which lies hidden in the sacri- 
fice of children, Micah declares that it is not this that Jahveh 
values, but humility and the practice of righteousness and love -,% 
i^ould the Israelites on this account have been willing to dis- 
pense with the narrative of Abraham's offering ?§ Are the 
descriptions of the calling of Moses and Gideon || superfluous 
alongside of the prophets' exhortations to lowliness and their 
promises of Jahveh's help even to the ^humble" ? Is Jahveh's 
nature and relation to Israel painted by any one of the prophets 
so strikingly as in the narratives of his intercourse with Moses, 
after the promulgation of the '' ten words" and the apostasy of 
the people ?ir 

A second point which must not be passed over here, is the 
Jahvistic conception and transformation of the popular belief. 
The more zealously Jahvism stniggled to become the sole power 
in Israel, the more definite an attitude was it forced to assume 
in opposition to the popular ideas, part of which involved the 
worship of the other gods. Some of them it rejected. But 
others of these conceptions it appropriated, upon condition that 
it might interpret them differently and give them a new shape. 
As Christianity, after it had become established among the Ger- 
mans, adopted some of the heathen gods, but turned them into 
Christian saints, so the Jahvism of the prophets gradually 
enriched itself with elements which originally belonged to the 
worship of nature. Let the reader recollect the view which we 
took of the legend of Samson.** In the same way that, in this 

* Above, pp. 87—89. f Gkn. xt. 6, &e. X Mic vi. — 8. 

§ Gen. xxii. 1 — 19. 11 Rzod. iii. iv. ; Judges ri. 11 aeq. 

IT Bxod. xxxiL — xxxiy. ** Above, pp. 307 acq. 
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instoDce, a san-god or hero is transfonned into a nerrant of 
Jahveh, so the narratives concerning the patnarchs and Moses 
undoubtedly include some features which are borrowed from 
popular belief and not &oni historical tradition. How emsy it 
was for such fragments of that belief to pass into the oanatiTes 
which people repeated to each other ! How natural it was that 
those who recorded tradition should embellish it witli snch 
mythological baits, as one means of refuting anperstitioii, or, at 
the least, of rendering it harmless ! 

I think I may be content for the present wiüt Üiese few faints 
upon a sabject which, indeed, will never be quite satasbctorily 
and exhaustively handled. I have said enough to enable the 
reader to appreciate the great significance of the intellectaal 
labour expended by the pious among the Israelites upon tlieir 
history. In the sequel of our investigations we shall find oppor- 
tunities of developing more folly the tbonghta brought forwaid 
here, and of illustrating them with examples. 

We cannot yet take leave, however, of the e^hth century B.a 
The "blessing of Moses" gives us occasion for one more remark. 
The beautiful eulogy on the priedly tribe of Levi which we quoted 
from it^ will not have been forgotten* We did not meet with i 
anything like this in the prophets. They evidently had no eye 
for that side of the labours of the leaders of public worship, 
which is described to us here with so much admiratioa FoUow- 
ing in the footsteps of the prophets, we too have been almost 
iJent with regard to the prieste and ttieir influence upon the 
developmeut of the religious life of the nation during the tenth, 
ninth and eighth centuries B.C. Our sketoh is not on that 

lunt to be considered incomplete; yet we ought to include 

» Ï" sketch a reference to Üie fact that the task of the Levites, 

.JV^. '" ^^'^ eighth centuiy B.C., could be apprehended and 

\ as he himself a Levite Ï We think this not impro- 
icai signibcance of his ideal descnption 
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does not depend upon his descent. We prefer to look upon it 
as a prophecy of the important part reserved for the tribe of 
I^evi in the further development of Jahvism. The poet is already 
on the way towards regarding the Levites as exclusively com- 
X>etent to discharge priestly functions. Opinion continually 
advanced in that direction. Thus the influence of the Levites 
must have continually increased. The liberty to offer sacrifices 
to Jahveh anywhere in the land of Canaan had not yet been 
curtailed in the time of the poet* Yet the eighth century b.g. 
-was not to pass away, before an attempt, at least, was made to 
alter this state of things. Hezeldah's reformation f may have 
been directed in the first place against the use of images of 
Jahveh, of ''pillars'' and asheras, yet, as a means of procuring 
their discontinuance, the king employed the abolition of the 
hamoih and the prohibition to sacrifice anywhere but at Jeru- 
salem. The result of these measures we shall see further on. 
Their tendency to enlarge the power of the Levitical priests at 
Jerusalem i^ obvious. Side by side with prophecy, therefore, 
Israel saw in the eighth century B.C. the rise of another power, 
which as yet was the lesser, but already asserted itself strongly 
enough and received sufficient support from prince and people, 
to lead us to entertain great expectations of its future achieve- 
menta In the following chapters of this history these expectar 
tions will be satisfied, if not exceeded. 

Prophets and priests: to these two an Israelitish proverb | 
added, as a third class, Üu wise. They have even more right to 
be named in this chapter than the priests. The period at which 
the chokmah was to cast off its indifference to religion and assume 
a Jahvistic character,§ had already dawned in the eighth century 
B.G. Some of the ''wise" may, after the example and in the 
spirit of Solomon, have continued independent of the prophetical 
class, but others attached themselves to the prophets and co- 

* AboTe^ p. 880, oomp. pp. 887 leq. t Comp. pp. 80 — 82, 877 aeq. 

X Jer. zviii. 18; BmIL m 26. § Oomp. pp. 888 leq. 
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operated with them, without on that account snrrendering their 
individuality. It is not difficult to discover in the writings of 
the prophets, and especially in Issiab, traces of these two classes 
of cultivators of the chokmah.* But we need not depend opon 
these hints. Bemains of the Israelitish " wisdom," whidi must 
he referred to the eighth century B.C., have heen preserved to ns 
in the Old Testament itaelf. We find them in the book of the 
Proverbs, and especially in the 2nd and the 5tb divisions of this 
book.-f* Most of the remarks and lessons which we read there 
do not deny theii peculiar origin. That is to say, they are 
the product of simple, sober observation of the reality. They 
breathe a spirit of practical prudence and worldly wisdom. They 
preach a morality which, although it is in general pure, yet is 
not wont to rise to any elevation, and alwajra runs the risk of 
degenerating into triteness, or of subserving the ends of a nicely 
calculating egotism. The religions ideas which they ntter are 
evidently borrowed property, and have not force enough to 
become principles out of which a complete theory of life could 
be developed. On the other hand, however, the " wise" whom 
we have to thank for these lessons, sacceed in keeping them- 
selves free from the national exclusiveness which characterizes 
the prophets. The distinction between the people of Jafaveh 
and the nations, which the latter maintain very strictly, is of 
considerably less weight in the eyes of the wise. Their moral 
system is consequently juster to universal humanity, and is, in 

far, higher than that of the prophets. 

We could not omit to enter upon a more minute treatment 
of tliosQ idoaa, if wi; li.-iil to regard the poets of the Proverbs 

representatives of their time and of the predominant feeling 

Israel, But this is very far from being the case. If we had 
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to consider them from this point of view, we should not be able 
to find any place for them in the eighth century b.g. They can 
only be introduced into that period if they may be regarded as 
forming a separate and very isolated class in the social system 
or IsraeL Their appearance is not the less interesting on this 
ac<M>imt ; but if this was their relation to their contemporaries, 
they occupy a less important position in the history of Israel's 
religion. There is only one more point worth noticing. How 
strongly does such a phenomenon as the dhokmah confirm the 
truth of Kenan's remark : " la verité est dans les nuances" i It 
is implied in our conception of the origin and development of 
Jahvism, that Israel's religious ideas were formed in opposition 
to, much more than under the influeuce of, those of foreign 
countries. It would therefore lead us to reject as very impro- 
bable the derivation of this or that Jahvistic idea from the 
stranger. There can be no doubt of the general accuracy of this 
view. But our study of the "wise" and the tendency which 
they displayed, teaches us how cautious we must be in drawing 
conclusions from this view. Even though the prophets made 
it their aim to avoid all that was not national and IsraelitÏBh, 
many i deas borrowed from abroad may have gradually baoome 
^atdirftlJy^d in Tsraielj thrmich the direct and still more through 
the indirect, influence of the " wise." like Solomon, their pre- 
decessor,* they extended Israel's horizon, and now and then 
removed the barriers between other nations and their own. 
Perhaps it ]}as been pioperly denied f that the paradise-myth 
was committed to writing by one of the wise. But, having 
regard to their labours among their countrymen, we consider the 
hypothesis which T^ê. ddvanced above as to the origin of this 
myth.Xa be veiy well weithy of adoption. Among a people 
which could produce the chohmah, there can have been no want 

* Comp. abore, pp. 841 aeq. 

f Dr. L Hoqykaas, Qtkh. van de Uorfming der wijsheid onder de Hebreen^ 
pp. 39 aeq. 
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of interest in the traditions preserved in other countries and in 
Üie qneatioa regaidlng the origin of sin, nor of capacd^ to 
appropriate and assimilate the ideas of other nations. Uns, 
while the Israelites developed themselves in confoimity irith 
their own natural character, and maintained their own indivi- 
duality, their coimecti<m with the other members of the great 
Qiaiily of nations was preserved. Thus, in spite of its isolation, 
this people was able to bequeath to ns foreign treasures, which 
bear the impress of its individuality, it is true, bat yet cannot 
for a moment disown their origin. 
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NOTES. 
l.—Sup. 271, n. •, and p. 306, n. f- 

Dozy treats of the stone and tree worship of the Israelites in 
de Israëlieten tt Mekka, pp. 21 — 36. After biin, the same sabject 
was bandied by H. Piereon in his works, Dt heilige steenen in 
Israël (1864), and Saayliendiensl (1866). In the Oodg. Bijdragen 
of 1866, pp. 843 sqq., I have attempted to refute the propoei- 
tioQ tiiat Abraham was originally a stone-deity, the rock from 
which Israel sprang. A few remarks are also made there upon 
the stone-worship in general, which, however, must be developed 
more fully here. 

Let us begin by reviewing the passages in the Old Testament 

liieli coDie uiidtu' cuiit^ideration in this inquiiy. In doing so I 
shall follow the order of the arrangement of the Old Testament 
^riting3 themselvos, with the nndeistanding tiiat those passages 
rldch refer to one and the same sacred stone or tree shall be 
combined. Such pitssuges as can only be placed with more or 
less probability among the evidences of stone-worship, are also 
included, 

1. In the neighbourhood of Sichem there was an oak tre% 
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called ''Oón moréh" i.e. ''the oak of the prophet" (Gen. xii 6), 
elsei^here *' the oak of the soothsayers" (Judges ix. 37). By this 

there lay a stone, according to one an altar of Abram (Qen. 

7), according to another an altar of Jacob (Gen. xxxiii« 
18 — 20), and according to a third a memorial of Joshua (Josh. 
3L:Eiy. 26). Dozy (pp. 33, 34) conjectures that Judges iz. 6 
alludes to the same oak, and that in this passage we must read,^ 
hy the oak of the maffdni, i.e. of the stone placed erect 

2. Abram builds an altar between Beth-el and Hai (Gren. 
3dl 8). It must remain imdecided whether we have to r^ard 
as distinct firom this the mofgeba set up and anointed by Jacob 
in his flight to Haran, upon the site of which he proposed, after 
liis return, to build a "house of God" (Gen. xxviii 18 — 22). 
Comp. also Gen. xxxv. 1^-4, 7, and verses 14, 15 (a different 
-view as to the origin of that maffeba). 

3. Near Hebron stood "the oak of Manure," and under it a 
stone, an altar of Abram, according to Gen. xiii. 18. In David's 
time sacrificial feasts were held at Hebron (2 Sam. xv. 7 — 9). 
Comp. Dozy, pp. 32, 33. 

4. Near Beer-sheba there was a tamarisk planted by Abraham 
(Gen. XXL 33), and an altar of Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 23 — 25). Comp. 
Dozy, pp. 34, 35. 

5. In the trans-Jordanic country, upon Mount Gilead, there 
lay a heap of stones, the boundary between Laban and Jacob 
(Gen. xxxi 45 — 54). 

6. In the camp at Gilgal thero wero twelve stones, memorials 
of Jahveh's help at the passage of the Jordan, according to Josh, 
iv. V. Near Gilgal thero was a place which Judges ÜL 19, 26, 
calls " the graven images." See above, p. 306. 

7. In the statement of the boundaries and cities of the tribes 
on tins side of the river thero occurs the stone of Bohan the son 
of Beuben (Josh. xv. 6, xviiL 17). 

8. After the conquest of Canaan, the trans-Jordanic tribes, 
beforo re-crossing the river, piled up a high heap of stones, as a 
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memorial nf their participation in Üie taak of their broUien 
(Josb. xxil). 

9. At Beth-abemesh, upon Joabna's property, lay "a great 
Btone," upon which the ark of Jahveh, at its return from Phi- 
listia, was placed, and close by which a sacrificial fes3t was held 
(1 Sam. vL 14. 15). 

10. Kear Mizpah Samuel erects a stone, a memorial of one of 
the victories gained over the Philistines, which be called Eben- 
haezer, i.e. stone of the help (according to Dozy, p. 31, stone 
of the helper [?]), saying, " Hitherto hath Jahveh helped ns' 
(1 Sam. vii 12). 

11. Near Gibeon lay "the great stone" (2 Sam. xx. 8). 

12. Near Jerusalem, not far from the well of Eogel, lay "the 
stone Zobeleth" (i.& the stone of the creeping [serpent]), by 
which Adonijah prepared the sacrificial feast for his adherents 
(1 Kings L 9). 

Some of these passages confine themselves to simply mention- 
ing the stones and trees (7, 9, 11, 12). With r^ard to all the 
rest, without any exception, it is obvious at once that at most 
they reveal the existence in earlier times of the atone and tree 
worship. None of the authors who speak here are themselves 
addicted to this form of wotship. On the contrary, their state- 
ments tend to connect the stones and trees with Jahvism, aud'to 
account for their sacredness by attaching them to famous persons 
or deeds of olden times. This also applies to Gen. xxviü 18 — 22, 
where H, Piersou {BiietyHtndicn^, pp. 56 sqq,) believes real 
atone-worship is taught ; but see H. Oort, Thed. TijcUchrift, I. 
) sqq. — Now the Jahvistic and historical explanation of the 
idneas of tbesa stoues aud trees which these authors give us, 
Mt by any miiaiis all hn accepted as trua In particular, 
} are conclusive obje^liotis to those mentioned under 1 — 6 
Sometimes their unbistorical character is evident from 
r mutual discrepance (sen I, 2, 4) ; they are all connected 
conception of the past which must be entirely rejected. 
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Ttiis justifies the supposition that at all events some of those 
stones and trees were regarded as actual deities, or as abodes of 
gods; that the Jahvistic writers would or could not rob their 
contemporaries of these objects of worship; that they conse- 
quently attempted to render them harmless by giving them a 
Ja.hvistic colour. This hypothesis accounts both for the recog- 
nition of the sacredness of such objects by the writers of the 
Old Testament, and for the imsatisfactoriness of the explana- 
tions which they proposa With respect to Gen. xxviiL 18 — 22, 
xLKxv. 14, 15, this hypothesis is also recommended (1) by the 
statement that j|][gcpb aaointed the stone which he set up — which 
also occurs elsewhere in stone- worship ; (2) by the name of 
Beth-el ("house of God") used there, which, in the form of 
haüyloSy is employed by the ancients to denote the sacred stones. 
It is certain, moreover, that stones and trees were also worshipped 
among the rest of the Semites. Comp. Dozy, l.c 

The preceding remarks show that the Jahveh-worshippers 
deemed it unnecessary to assume a hostile attitude towards the 
stone and tree worship. In other words, this form of religion 
admitted an interpretation or " Umdeutung" (transformation of 
sense) which rendered it quite compatible with the recognition 
of Jahveh as the sole god of Israel, nay, even with the strictest 
monotheism. All that was needed was to turn the stones and 
trees into memorial pillars or tokens, or again altars ; the spot 
where they stood was regarded as the scene of a theophany, &c. 
Thus the stone-worship was not abolished or supplanted by the 
higher form of religion, but was exalted by absorption into it 
("aufgehoben"). 

From this it follows again, that in an inquiry into the dura* 
tion and extent of the stone and tree worship of the Israelites, 
it is very necessary to define precisely what is understood by 
these terms. The result of such an inquiry entirely depends 
upon this definition. In my opinion, stone and tree worship 
must be ascribed only to those who either looked upon the 
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stones (or trees) themsebres as deities, or held them to be abodes 
of particular deities, to be animated by higher beings, which 
temporarily or usually dwelt in them. Now though many 
Israelites may have occupied this standpoint for a long time, at 
the entrance into Canaan at least as many were already above 
it. A popular belief such as this must gradually have retired 
more and more within the circle of the least developed. For 
the more civilized, the stones (or trees) did not, indeed, lose 
their significance and value, but such persons interpreted them 
differently, and from that moment could no longer be considered 
to worship the stones (or trees). That Samuel's Eben-haëzer, 
for instance, is — as Dozy asserts — a proof that stone-worship 
still prevailed at that time, is not only unproved, but also very 
improbable : on what grounds can it be maintained that a man 
such as Samuel ascribed his victory — ^not^ as Deborah, for ex- 
ample, ascribed hers, to Jahveh, but — ^to some stone deity or 
other ? Comp. H. Oort, ibid. pp. 800 seq. The new interpreta- 
tion ('* Umdeutung") of the sacred stones and trees in a Jahvistio 
sense, of which we have the final result before us in the lustorical 
books of the Old Testament, may thus have begun very early. 

Another phenomenon confirms us in this conviction. Jahveh 
is called in the. Old Testament rock (^oer), rocksUme (sela*), sUmt 
(ében). How these names are used will appear best from the 
following smes of passages : (1) Lsa. zxz. 29 (here Jahveh is 
called "the rock of Israel"); Deut xxxii 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 37; 
Fs. xviii 3, xxviL 6, xxviii 1, xxxi. 3, &c. ; 2 Sam. xxiiL 3. — 
(2) Ps. xviii 3, xxxi 4, xlii. 10, Ixxi 3. — (3) Gen. xlix. 24 (where, 
according to Eohler's amendment, pp. 78 sqq., we must read : 

"by the hands of the strong one of Jacob, by the arms 

of the stone of Israel"). We notice at once that aU these writers 
speak figuratively: on account of its firmness and durability, 
rock seems to them a fitting image for Jahveh, in whom Israel 
can safely and unreservedly confide. Stone- worship, in the sense 
explained above, is out of the question here. But it is not 
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mureasoiiable to assume that the stojüerwowhtp gare me to tite 

joLse, or at least. to the feequettt use, €tf thi» kEiage: tf this or that 

** roc^" was worshipped by some as a god, the Jahvists were 

-very likely to call Jahveh emphatically "their rock'' or "the 

rock of IsraeU' This idiom was even employed in forming 

proper names. Thus we find in Num. L 6, j^oerishftddai^!' Shaddai 

18 my rock") j iii 35, ^eriël (" El is my lock") ^ i 10,PhedaQoer 

(" the rock delivers") — all of which names occur in unhistorical 

narratives, it is true, but seem to me nevertheless to be real 

proper names. (Dozy thinks differently, p. 30, and also gives 

another explanation of the fiist two names.) Let it, at the same 

time, be kept in view, that the poet of Glen» xliz. — who lived in 

the period of the Judges or in David's reign — and a fortiori the 

later writers, were fully conscious of speaking metaphorically 

in calling Jahveh a "rock,'' &c. Therefore the period of the 

stone-worship Ues further back than their times. It can be 

said of them also, that their figurative language reveals the earlier 

existence of this form of religion. This entirely agrees with the 

result deduced from the historical books. 



11.— Seep. 277, tl ♦; p. 285, n. * 

The Egyptian origin of Moses' monotheism, which is disputed 
here, is supported by H. Brugsch, Aue dem Orient, IL 46 sqq., 
comp. 68 sq. 

The favourable judgment passed on the Egyptian system 
of morals must be briefly justified here. For this purpose I 
appeal 

(1) To the Prisse papyrus, explained by F. Chabas, Ze plus 
anden livre du monde. Etude swr h papyrus Prisu (Bev. ArchéoL, 
T. XV. pp. 1 — 25). Chabas does not venture to fix the exact 
age, either of the papyrus or of the original work of which it 
contains a copy. One might question whether it is so entirely 
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certain that Ptah-Hotep, who appears as the author and styles 
himself ** le noble chef, Tainié de Dieu, le fils da roi, l'ainé de sa 
race, I'intendant civil" — ^that this Ptah-Hotep is a historical and 
not a mythical being, or, in other words, whether the work must 
not be regarded as ek pseudepigraphum. But even if this be so, 
a very high antiquity must still be ascribed to it, on the single 
ground, among others, of the writing. Now this papyrus con- 
tains a number of admonitions which bear testimony to deep 
reflection and to moral.development The author does not wish 
them to be regarded as his own invention, but as "la parole da 
passé," as traditional wisdom therefore: for our purpose this 
only renders them so much the more important Among the 
paragraphs deciphered by Chabas, many deal with the duties of 
children towards their parents. Let the foUowing serve as a 
proof (ibid. p. 19) : " C'est un bienfait que Tobéissanoe d'ua fils 
docile; Tobéissant marche dans son obéissance et celui qui 
récoute devient obéissant ; il est bon d' écouter tout ce qui peut 
produire TafTection : c'est le plus grand des biena Le JUs qui 
refoit la parole de san pere deviendra vievx a cause de eda [comp. 
Exod. XX. 12 ; Deut v. 16]. Aimée de Dieu est Tobéissance; la 
désobéissance est haïé de Dieu. C^est le cceur qui est U maitre 
de rhomme dans Tobéissance et dans la désobéissance [comp. 

Exod. XX. 17 ; Deut. v. 21 ; and above, p. 285] " It is in 

truth very much to be hoped that before long the whole of this 
remarkable document will be deciphered. I appeal 

(2) To the 125th chapter of the Egyptian *' rituel funeraire,** 
of which the firdt portion has been explained lately by W. Pley te 
in the 2nd, 4th and 6th parts of his "Etudes égypt^logiques" 
(Leide, 1866—1868). With regard to the history of the text^ 
let the reader compare pp. 9 sqq. of the work referred to. The 
older redaction ("le canon ancien") is referred by Pleyte to the 
20th dynasty, t.«. to about the period of the exodus of the 
Israelites (above, pp. 166 sqq.), although he does not deny that 
the foundations were laid much earlier. Now this chapter 
introduces a dead man as speaking after his appearance before 
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Osiris, the judge in the lower world. In the first subdivision 

("la première confession negative") — ^the only one which our 

countiyman has yet explained — the deceased enumerates various 

sins against which he has guarded. " Cette confession" — ^writes 

X*leyte, p. 10 — ^"nous porte k croire h, Texistence d'un code moral, 

q\ii contenait les prescriptions ou les lois fondamentales de Tétat 

CLncien ; on y rencontre les devoirs envers les dieux, les hommes, 

sa propre personnalité, les animaux et Fétat" The following 

examples (taken from Pleyte's translation of " Ie canon ancien," 

pp. 168 sqq.) will show better than a long description the spirit 

of this confession — and consequently of the '' code moral" there 

presupposed: (1) ''Je n'ai pas commis des péchés envers les 

liommes. (2) Je n'ai pas opprimé les misérables. (3) Je n'ai 

pas proféré des mensonges dans Ie lieu de la justice (C) Je 

s'ai pas fait faire k un chef chaque jour des travaux au dessus de 
ce qu'il dut faire pour moi (9) Je ne suis pas libertin .... 

(11) Je n'ai pas fait des actes qui sont abominables aux dieux. 

(12) Je n'ai pas fait molester im esclave par son chef. (13j Je 
n'ai pas laissé mourir de faim. (14) Je n'ai pas fait pleurer. 

-(15) Je n'ai pas tué. (16) Je n'ai pas ordonné de massacrer 
trattreusement (17) Je n'ai pas cause les souffrances des 

hommes (21) Je n'ai pas commis d'adultères (23) Je 

n'ai pas volé en secret (24) Je n'ai pas falsifié les mesures 

des grains : je n'ai pas fraude par im doigt sur un paume ; je 
n'ai pas transgressé dans ce qui est des champs. (25) Je n'ai 
pas profité des poids du bassin de la balance. (26) Je n'ai pas 
rendu vacillant l'indicateur de la balance. (27) Je n'ai pas 
enlevé Ie lait de la bouche des nourissons. (28) Je n'ai pas 

chassé Ie bétaU sur leurs paturages (30) Je n'ai pas péché 

les poissons dans leurs étangs (35) Je n'ai pas détoumé 

les boeufs des of&andes divines. (36) Je n'ai pas repousse un 
dieu dans ses manifestations." 

Explanation seems altogether superfluous. The purity of the 
Egyptian system of morals can no more be doubted than its 
early development 
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111.— Seep. 278, n.%\p. 297, n. §. 

Volamefl have been written upon the true pronanciation, the 
origin and the meaning of the four letters JHVH, which denote 
the god of Israel in the Old Testament It would be difficolt 
for me to make a selection for this note, out of the rich abun- 
dance of more or less debatable points, were it not that the 
whole of this subject has recently been handled in our own 
country by Prof. Land {Theol. Tijdschrift, II. 156—170). The 
best course seems to be, to refer my readers to this treatise as 
r^ards the points upon which I agree with Pio£ Land, and 
only to vindicate expressly my divergences from his opinions. 

With Land, I see in Jhvh a derivative of the verb havahr- 
hajah, and give the preference to the pronunciation Jahveh. 
What he says of the use of the name in compound words, I 
hold to be perfectly true. 

Land's belief— which had already been defended by Geseniua, 
Hue. p. 577, n. — that Jahmk is a hiph'fl form, I consider as not 
strictly proved, it is true, but yet probable. My reasons for 
this have been indicated above, p. 279. 

On the other hand, I believe that I must difler from him as 
to the origin of the name : according to Land, it is üanaanitish, 
but in my opinion it is Israelitish. He goes on to develop his 
interpretation in this manner: at their entrance into Canaan 
the Israelites worshipped El-Shaddai; in their new fatherland 
the tribes found the worship of Jahveh, a sun-god, especially of 
the autumn sun, whose feast was accordingly kept in the seventh 
month; the Israelites took part in the adoration of this god, 
without on that account forgetting their national deity; in 
David's time, the name, with a few attributes, of Jahveh was 
transferred for good to the national god; in northern Palestine 
this had already been begun before that tima See further, ibid 
pp. 160 sqq. 

Land's opinion is not new. Before him, Hartmann, Von 
Bohlen, Yon der Alm, Colenso, had already come forward to 
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TnaiTitain the Canaanitish (Phoenician) origin of the name. See 
Tlu Pent, and Joshua erit, exam, of the last-mentioned author, 
l?art V. 269—284, colL App. IIL pp. 305—320. Movers, too, 
had drawn attention to the Phoenician sun-god Jgo (die Bel, der 
JPhoniziër^ pp. 539 — 548), whom he distinguishes from Jahveh, 
Iiowever, and whose name he derives, not from havah (to be), 
l3ttt from ehavah (to live). — Upon comparing the authors here 
mentioned with Land, it is obvious at once that his opinion 
"both rests on better gix)unds and is more admissible in itself 
than theirs. — ^Nevertheless, the objections to it seem to me to 
preponderate. 

(1) There is a difference, and to a certain degree even a con- 
trast, between the national god of Israel and the Canaanitish 
sun-god, as Land also holds. He too speaks — quite in accord- 
ance with the interpretation which I defend — of "a conflict 
between the national and the territorial god" (p. 166 and else- 
where). This struggle resulted — as Land also considers — ^in the 
victory of the national god. And yet, according to him, the 
deity that Israel serves after the end of the period of conflict 
bears a Canaanitish name : Jahveh is Israel's god. Considered 
entirely by itself, this conclusion is highly improbable. 

(2) The opinion contested here seems to me to be irrecon- 
ciUble with the use of the name Jahveh in the Old Testament. 
To prove that the Israelites brought the name Jahveh with 
them into Canaan, I will Tiot appecd to the names of the pre- 
Mosaic times, which, rightly or wrongly, are regarded as com- 
pounded with Jahveh ; these names are not guaranteed histori- 
cally ; nor to the mother of Moses, Jochebed (" Jahveh is honour," 
or "glory"), for I admit that Exod. vi. 20, Num. xxvi. 59, 
inspire me with little confidence, chiefly because in Exod. ii 1 
sqq. the mother's name does not occur; nor^ again, to Moses' 
successor, Joshua ("Jahveh is safety"), for it is evident from 
TSxnxL xiii 8, 16, Deut. xxxii 44, that at an earlier period he 
was called Hosea: this alteration of name might be placed in a 
later period, in opposition to Num. xiiL 16. But besides these, 
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there an other names, vbich originated in the period of the 
Judges, and are compounded with Jabveh (above, p. 296. n. *): 
is it credible that these persons — among others Üie grandson of 
Moses, Jonathan ben Getaom — named themselvea after the 
Canaanitish god? Sdll more weight must be allowed to the 
song of Deborah, Judges v. (above, pp. 296, 313 sq.)- The god 
of Israel is here called Jahveh throughout ; he does battle for • 
his people against the kings of Canaan ; he cornea out from Seii 
and the field of Edom (verses 4, 5). In my opinion, this last 
particular is emwlutive. Could Deborah declare more plainly 
that the god whom she invokes aa the god of Israel was not 
indigenous in Canaan f 

(3) Land will readily admit that his opinion constitutes a 
departure tmm the whole of Israelitish tradition : nowhere in 
all the Old Testament do we hnd a trace or an " Ahnang" of a 
Canaanitish origin. I will not assert that the latter must be 
n^ected on this account alone, bat I do assert that it ia only on 
strong grounds that it can be accepted. In other words, it must 
be clearly and iirefragably proved that Jahveh was really a god 
of thé Canaanites; the evidence with which this is attested 
must be of such a nature as to leave no room for reasonable 
suspicion of Israelitish or Old Testament influence. But such 
proof as this is not fiimiahed. The champions of the Canaan- 
itish Jahveh are very nnanimous tu appealing to a passage of 
Maorobius, Saturn. 1 18, and this is the only one which can be 
noticed. Land ia right in passing over the testimonies of Lydus 
and Cedrenua (see Movers and Colenao, in locis). Maorobius, 
in tho ctia{>ter aihidcl to, demonstrates that the Sun and Bacchus 
(Liber) are one and the same. He refers for this purpose first 
to two verses of t;>rpliv^u8, and then proceeds as follows : " The 
authority of this verse rests upon an oracle of ApoUo Clarius, 
in which yet another name is given to the Sun, which in the 
faoly verses allutled td is called, among other i^^MUatioBSt 'Im 
ilaoX For Apullo Clarius, being asked what deity it was who 
A lao, say? : 
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''Those who understand the mysteries ought to have con- 
cealed the unutterable things ;* 
But in deceit lurks little sense and a weak onderstanding.-f- 
Gonsider that lao is the chief of all gods ; 
In the winter Hades, in the beginning of the spring Zeus, 
In the summer Helios, and in the autumn the tender laoJl 

** The meaning of this oracle, and the explanation of the name 
and of the divine being, whereby lao is identified with Bacchus 
and the Sun, are elucidated by Cornelius Labeo, in his treatise 
concerning the oracle of the Clarian Apollo." Colenso and 
L.and agree with Lobeck (Aglaophamus, 1. 461) and Movers (1. c.) 
in holding this oracle to be genuine, both on account of the 
purity of the language and the versification, and on account of 
üvhat Macrobius says of the commentary of Cornelius Labeo, 
who, according to Land, was presumably a Soman ofBcial at 
Colophon in the last days of the republic, or the days of tlie 
first emperors. They assume, therefore, that in the Dionysian 
mysteries, Dionysus (Bacchus) was also called lao, and do not 
hesitate to ascribe a Semitic origin to this name, and to attribute 
its introduction to the Phoenicians. In my opinion, their view 
is quite inadmissible, for more than one reason. Let the reader 
reflect (a) that Macrobius was a contemporary of the emperor 
Theodosius, so that there is abundant room for at least the 
possibility that we have to do here with a forged document; 
(b) that Cornelius Labeo furnishes us with no guarantee what- 

* Land^B inuulation (p. 161), "aalatary secrets," is foanded apon a hniij reading 
{vrjwivOia for vriwivOta), 

t In the older editions the Gh'eek text mns : 

Iv ^ dirdry iravftfi ovvcffic cat vovc étKairaSvóc. 
In the critical edition of L. Janos (2 toIs. 1848—1852), Vol. II. 176, this is amended, 
according to MSS., in this way: et i* dpa roi iravpri ktê, i e, "but if thon (the 
questioner) hast little capacity and a weak understanding,*^ &c. The difficulty which 
I am about to point out is removed by this reading. But it gives rise to another : 
what connection is there, according to this text^ between verses 1 and 2 ! *' The 
knowers of the mysteries ought not to have spoken of them, but if thou — wilt yet 
speak of tbem now ? no— hast little capacity," &c : this surely is little better than 
nonsense. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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ever : there is uo evidence to show that he was one of the two 
jurists of that name ; it is much more likely that he was the 
Labeo whom Augustine mentions in de Civ. Dei, 11. 11, and 
elsewhere. But when did the latter live? and was he not 
only a theologian, but also a critic? Is it inconceivable 
that he should have allowed himself to be taken in by an 
oracvlum supposüidum ? (c) That the language of the oracle, 
although not impure, still by no means supports its high anti- 
quity : a competent critic referred me to the use of (tvvcots in 
the sense required here by the context (v. 2), and to <^pafco 
(v. 3). (d) That the attitude assumed here by ApoUo is most 
unnatural. The god begins with a reprimand for the indiscre- 
tion of the question which has been put, and then argues — JS.B. 
in the hearing of the believer who consults him — that it would 
not be wise to give him a deceitful answer. Is not this a 
fiction ? Can the real deity — or the priest — have spoken thus ? 
(e) That lao occurs twice (vs. 3, 5), once as the chief god, and 
once as "the tender lao,'' the autumn-god. Is this clear, or 
even intelligible? Lobeck (l.c.) cuts the knot, and reads in 
V. 5, " the tender Adonis." The correctness of this conjecture 
cannot be vouched for. But that in v. 5 some other word than 
lao is required, is very probable.* AU that is certain therefore 
is, that lao is called here " the chief of all gods." Now let the 
state of the case be well considered. It appears from Diodorus 
Siculus (I. 94), that the name of the Israelitish Jahveh was 
already known to the Greeks in the form of lao in the time of 
this author. It had undoubtedly reached their ears at the same 
time, that he was worshipped by his people as the highest» nay, 
as the only god. Now what can be more natural than that a 
pagan, like-minded with the Orphics, should call this Israelitish 
lao " the chief of the gods," and identify him with Hades, Zeus, 

* JanuB, 1. c., propofloa to read "laxxoc — a eonjectara which, from a paloographical 
point of view, in preferable to that of Lobeck, and moreover agrees with what Macrobius 
further writes ( — " interpretationem qoa Liber pater ei eol 'law eignijicatur^*). It is 
a question, however, whether Bacchus can be called afipo^ (** tender"). 
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Helios, and ? Is not this quite in the spirit of the later 

'^ Keligionsmengerei''? Was it not a very natural device for 
the fortunate discoverer to commission Apollo — as Orpheus was 
commissioned elsewhere — ^with the promulgation of this profound 
truth? — In short, the supposition that the ''oracle" refers to 
IsraeCs Jahveh^ and that it is a forged document, accounts for 
every phenomenon that we remark in it — ^while any other inter- 
pretation leaves more than one difificulty unsolved : the decision 
cannot therefore but be imfavourable to its authenticity. Thus 
i^e are brought to this conclusion : not a single valid proof is. 
advanced in favour of the Canaanitish Jahveh ; the tradition 
^which attributes an Israelitish origin to Jahveh retains its full 
force. 

If the Israelitish derivation of Jahveh has hereby been sus- 
tained, it will need no lengthy justification that we make his 
recognition as god of Israel date from the Mosaic time and Twt 
before. We have already observed that no traces exist of an 
earlier use of this name. It is useless to appeal to Moriah 
(Oen. xxii 2), which is only apparently compounded with Jahveh^ 
and to other names. The simplest and most natural interpreta- 
tion of Exod. iii 1 sqq., vi 1 sqq., according to which Jahveh 
first reveals himself as the god of Israel to Moses, is thus at 
the same time in harmony with the rest of the data of the Old 
Testament 



IV.—See p. 297, w. f ; |>. 304, n.%;p. 305, w. * ; ^. 314, n. f . 

A few observations which have this iu common, that they 
concern the use of the name JBacU, are brought together in this 
note. 

I. Many writers upon the Israelitish religion assume without 
hesitation that Jahveh, or more correctly the national god of 
Israel, was also called by his worshippers Baal, or, with the 
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article, ha-BaaL This has been done in our own connfiy by 
Oort, <fo dienst der Baalim, p. 29 and elsewhere ; de Goeje, de 
Gids, 1865, 1. 541; Land, Thed. Tijdscknft, IL 164. 1G8; and 
abroad, not long ago, by Dr. Kobler, dtr Segen Jacc^'i, p. 28 
("Der Name Baal, 'Herr,' war auehfiir Jahveganzgewöbnlich"), 
General cMinsiderations do indeed plead very strongly for anch a 
use of BaaL The word means, as we have already said, lord, 
and is very common as an appellative : one would think that it 
could, just as well as t.g. adSn, be employed to denote the god 
of Israel (comp. above, p. 42). In addition to this, Baal was in 
use as the name of a god among the nearest kinsmen of the 
Israelites, the Edomites, and in the Sinaltic peninsula, where, 
among others, the name of SerbElt — in the vicinity of mount 
Sinai, and, according to Lepsius and others, the actual mountain 
where the law was promulgated — occurs, compounded with BaaL 
Upon turning to the Old Testament, however, we do not find 
there what these general considerations would lead us to expect. 
We must pass over the proper names formed with Baal, for it is 
just the question, what Baal signifies in these compounds, Jahveh 
or another deity. Beal-ja (1 Chr. xii 5) alone may at once be 
noticed here ; its meaning is, " Jahveh is baal," i.e." lord ;" thus 
it is a synonym of Adonia.* Nevertheless, it cannot be inferred 
from this combination of Jahveh and Baal, that the latter name 
used also to be assigned to Jahveh by itself. But — it is asserted 
— we have in Hos. ii 16 express evidence of the earlier existence 
of that use, while it is also clear from that passage how it fell 
into disuse: the aversion of the strict Jahveh-woishippeis to 
the Iiiiatlien Banl-woi^ship extended to the name Baal and induced 
icm to employ it no longer; the alteration ote-g. Eshbaal into 
ibóeeth (above, p. o04) must be explained by similar motives. 



Jtai pnlirel; idccticil with JcholDaal, «hieti nuna U tbooght, not inonmctlr, to 
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e is nnmed Eteii, i, e. aUie. Haa thia been pnrpoeelj sabMitnted for 
ove a ground of nffenM, in tba a»ma ira; tfa&t alUntioni ban btm 
Kl» alnwhetv in nunae compounded irith Bui I 
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IL^t US bear what the prophet Hosea says in that passage. Jahveh 

TV'ill chastise his people severely and deprive them of all the 

blessings which they have abused (vs. 9 — 13) ; after that they 

ivill liumble themselves and will be disposed towards Jahveh as 

in tJie days of their youths at the exodus firom Egypt (v. 15). 

** AA» that day" — Jahveh goes on to say (v. 16) — ^"at that day 

tliou shalt cry, ' My husband T and thou shalt no more cry to 

me, ' My Baal !'" To understand this rightly» we must remember 

tbat in Hos. i ü. Israel is represented as the (unfaithful) wife 

of Jahveh. Now haal in Hebrew is the usual word for indicating 

tlie man in relation to his wife Qe mart) ; a wedded wife is called 

in consequence beiUa (Gen. xx. 3). By the renewal of the former 

relation, Jahveh thus became the baal (le mart) of Israel Yet — 

says the prophet — Israel shall not call him "my baal!" (man 

mart), but '' my husband !" (man époux). This latter name is more 

tender, more affectionate, less submissive : this is the first and 

principal reason for which Hosea considers it better suited to 

the future. But besides this — and this is the second reason why 

lie writes thus — " my baal !" recalls to recollection the Baalim, 

''whose names Jahveh will take away out of Israel's mouth" 

(v. 17). Now let the reader judge for himself, whether the 

former use of Baal as a name for Jahveh can be deduced from 

these words of Hosea ? In my opinion, the prophet may have 

expressed himself precisely in this manner, although that use 

never existed. The antithesis between '' husband" and " baal" 

alone would thoroughly justify what he writes. And besides 

this, let it be borne in mind that it is " my baal" which stands 

here — so that in any case nothing results from the prophet's 

words in favour of Baal or ha-BaaL 

We do not wish, however, to overlook the fact that the thing 
itself is not negatived by the want of historical evidence. In 
spite of the silence of the Old Testament, Israel may have called 
its tribe-god BaaL But if— as we have shown above — the name 
Baal was very conunon in Canaan, and Israel's god was distinct 
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from the gods of the Ganaanites, then this formed a motive for 
avoiding that name — at least to those who valued Israel's national 
individuality and religion. We are thus inclined a priori to 
regard the use of Baal as a proof of a leaning towards the reli- 
gious rites of the Ganaanites, or at all events of a less strict 
Jahvism. See further in this note, under IIL 

II. The reasons for which I put precisely the reverse inter- 
pretation upon the mutual relation of the names Gideon and 
Jerubbabel to that assigned in Judges vi., are as follows. It was 
remarked long ago that the history of Abimelech in Judges ix. 
is from another hand than the account of Gideon, Judges vi — ^viii. 
Comp. my Rk. 0. 1. 208 sqq. It is also generally admitted that 
Judges ix. is older than Judges vi — ^viii, and — ^stripped of the 
few additions made by the editor — forms a very trustworthy 
account Now throughout chap. ix. the well-known judge is 
called Jerubbaal, and never Gideon. This is strange if Jerubbaal 
be a surname, but on the other hand it is very natural if the 
judge was really so called. On the strength, therefore, of Judges 
ix., I assume the latter supposition provisionally. It is confirmed 
by 2 Sam. xi. 21, where in the same way Jerubbeseth (i.e. Jerub- 
baal; see p. 304, n. ||) is read; and by 1 Sam. xii. 11 (again 
Jerubbaal). In addition to this, there is the fact, that the other 
name, Gideon, in every way admits of being interpreted as a 
surname ; the verb from which it is derived signifies to Jiew doum, 
tofeU, and is used, e.^., in Isaiah x. 33, in a metaphorical sense. 
No other Israelite bears this name, which proves nothing, it is 
true, but yet is rather in favour of, than opposed to, my hypo- 
thesis. Now it is most natural that the historian from whom 
we derive Judges vi — ^viii., being acquainted with both names, 
Gideon and Jerubbaal, should have connected them with each 
other in the way he has dona From his point of view he was 
unable to interpret Jerubbaal (''Baal strives") as an ordinary 
proper name ; he was obliged to give it such a turn as would 
remove the offence ; consequently he explains the name (Judges 
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vL 32) as, "let Baal strive against him'* — an etymology which 
is decidedly incorrect, for the idea " against him/' upon which 
everything depends, is not expressed in the name Jerubbaal. 
ï^ow with this idea, " let Baal strive against him/' all the rest 
of Judges vi 25 sqq. is connected, while in addition to this, the 
name Gideon, either in popular tradition or in the mind of the 
i^riter, may have contributed its share towards causing the 
person who bore this name to appear as a down-hewer. 

If the narrative in Judges vi. — viii is so far removed from the 
historical truth as would result from the hypothesis here main- 
tained — and the whole character of the narrative is also in favour 
of the same conclusion — ^then it will surprise no one that I have 
hardly formed any opinion with regard to Gideon's relation to 
Jabvism. Oort, Oodg. Bijdr. 1866, pp. 989 sq., has correctly 
observed that Abimelech's question in Judges ix. 2 is without 
meaning, unless Jerubbaal himself had ruled over Shechem. 
Thus it is beyond all doubt that Judges viii. 23 — where he says 
to the Israelites, " I shall not rule over you ; neither shall my 
son rule over you ; Jahveh shall rule over you" — is unhistorical. 
This disposes of one of the chief proofs in favour of his strict 
and pure Jahvism. Nevertheless it remains possible that he 
called the family of Abiezer and the surrounding tribes to battle 
in the name of the national god, and that therefore the war-cries 
mentioned above (p. 297) are historical At all events no 
evidence to the contrary is afforded by the worship of Baal- 
Berith at Shechem, which must be regarded as Canaanitish 
(above, pp. 302 sq.), and therefore cannot be placed to Jerubbaal's 
account But — as residts from all that precedes — Jerubbaal 
may have worshipped Jahveh, without» on that account^ being 
a zealot for the worship of Jahveh alona 

III. To the proper names composed with Baal (p. 305) perhaps 
a few must be added. Geiger (Zeits. der D. M. 0. xvL 730 sq.) 
renders it very probable that one of David's heroes, who occurs 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 8, 1 Chr. xi. 11, xxvii 2, was really called 
JesJibaal, and perhaps Jeshbaal the son of the Canaanite, — Ashhel, 
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whose name may be i^arded as an abbreviation of Eshbaal, 
belonged to the sona of Benjamin (t.& Benjaminitiah families], 
who are enumerated in Gen. livL 21 ; 1 Chr. viiL !.■ — Kohier 
(Lc. pp. 27 sq.) believes that Kenben's real name was B«ftbd 
("face of Baal"). Traces of Üiis form Beöbël have actoally 
survived (Josephus, Arek. Jud. i. 19, § 7), but it does not appear 
either that this form is original or that Kohier explains it 
«orrectly. 

There can hardly be any doubt as to the meaning of all these 
proper names formed with Baal : they are sot directed against 
Baal, but involve the recognition of this deity. Jerubbaal 
means, as we have seen, " Baal strives," and thus corresponds to 
Jojarib, Seraja, Israel. Merib-baal — as the name should pro- 
perly be read, and not Meri-baal — will have to be interpreted 
"atriver of Baal" or "a striver is Baal" Eshbaal is explained 
as " man of Baal," of which the names just mentioned, Jeshbaal 
and Ashbel, are secondary forms. And lastly, Bealjada signifies 
" Baal knows," and corresponds to Jojada, Jedi^a, &c. Not the 
faintest trace of a disposition hostile to Baal can be discovered 
in any of these names. 

The reasons for which I am inclined to see in these Baal- 
names so many ptoota in favour of the worship of the Canaanïtish 
Baal, are set forth on pp. 304 sq. Comp. also Godff. Bijdragm. 
1864, p. 489. I willingly admit— with de Goeje, de Gids, 1865, 
L 542 — that the point cannot be made out positively. Let the 
reader judge for himself whether probability is in favour of my 
view. 



v.— Se«i>. 312, n.+. 



made here of a valuable essay by Dr. H. Oort upon 
■^ tan Dina (Oody. Bijdr. of 1866, pp. 983—998), to which 
>ve already refeired liefore {Th4ol. Tijdschrifl, I. 703 seq.). 
*»'" veiy reason tliat i fully assent to Oort's main idea, 1 
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consider myself bound to vindicate briefly the points on which I 
differ from his view. 

If we would form an historically just idea of the two tribes 
of Simeon and Levi in the period of the Judges, we must start 
from Gren. xlix. 5 — 7. It is generally admitted that ''the bless- 
ing of Jacob" is a very old document, written during the 
period of the Judges, or shortly afterwards, in David's reign. 
Now these two intimately related tribes ("Simeon and Levi 
axe brethren") are reproached here with their violence. Their 
savage conduct does not arise from cupidity, for, instead of 
stealing the bull, they hamstring it (v. 6). Thus, as the poet 
also expressly states, it is anger that impels them (Lc). Their 
deeds seem to the progenitor of the tribe — or to the poet, when 
he regards their conduct in its bearings on the people's interests 
— so wicked and pernicious, that he curses them (v. 5), declares 
emphatically that he will have nothing to do with them (v. 6), 
and announces to them, as a well -deserved punishment, that 
they shall be scattered throughout Israel (v. 7). When the poet 
wrote, that punishment had no doubt been already executed : in 
the exceptional lot that had befallen the two tribes he saw a sign 
of Jahveh's displeasure at the violence which he condemned. — 
If this curse upon Simeon and Levi stood alone in the Old Tes- 
tament^ we should perhaps come to suspect that they had got 
into trouble through their rashness in fighting the Canaanites. 
But, upon the whole, Gen. xlix. 6 — 7 would remain an enigma 
to us. Nothing can be more natural than to seek light else- 
where, and especially in Gen. xxxiv. 

This is done by Dr. Oort, and by all other commentators. 
But to him this chapter is of exceptional importance, on account 
of the antiquity which he ascribes to it He lays down, namely, 
with regard to Gen. xxxiv., these three positions : (1) the chapter 
has been preserved to us in an altered form ; vs. 27 and 28, and 
in V. 13 the single expression ''deceitfully," originate with a 
subsequent interpolator ; (2) the original narrative dates from the 
period of the Judges, and (3) was written for the definite pur- 
VOL. I. 2 b 
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why just Simeoii and Levi play the principal part, by calling 
them ''Dinah's brethren" (▼. 25). But Dinah had other brothers 
besides; why do not they help? We get no answer to this 
question, bat the addition in v. 25 proves, at all events, that the 
author felt the difficulty, although he could not solve it It is 
also quite in conformity with this addition, " Dinah's brethren," 
that Simeon and Levi, after accomplishing their vengeance, go 
away and take no part in the plundering. Once more I come 
back to what has been said above: absolute consistency and 
congruity are not to be expected in a narrative such as this. It 
was a historical fact, r^arded as such by this author also, t^at 
Simeonites and Levites had characterized themselves by their 
headlong zeal against the Canaanites : even if the writer of Gren. 
xxxiv. was not exactly indebted to Gen. xlix. 5 — 7 for bis know- 
ledge of this fact, we may still assume, on the strength of "Jacob's 
blessing," that the two brothers were known to him in this 
character. Now if the whole incident was transferred to the 
patriarchal times, then Simeon and Levi had to be represented 
as themselves doing what had really been done by their de- 
scendants. But then at the same time there arose the questions, 
why did they do it and not the rest ? why, at the least, did not 
all Dinah's own brothers do it together ? Naturally the author 
could not give satisfactory answers to these questions. 

In the forgoing statement I have explained the reasons why, 
in treating of the period of the Judges, I have not borrowed 
from Gen. xxxiv. anything more than a further illustration of 
both Gren. xlix. 5 — 7 and Judges ix., and have not connected 
these three documents so closely together as had been done by 
my predecessor. 

For the sake of completeness, I will add that Kohier {der 
Segen JacoVs, pp. 34 sqq.) also uses Judges ix. in explanation of 
Gen. xlix. 5 — 7, but, in my opinion, with much less success than 
Oort. 
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